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INTRODUCTION. 



When the Roman Republic was at the height of her 
grandeur and power, to make herself still more imposing 
and imperial, she proposed to put a badge of servitude on 
her bondmen. But, when they were numbered, they were 
found to be so numerous that even Rome — Imperial Rome — 
who gloried in her well-trained legions, and boasted of the 
hosts that could conquer the world,dare not let her unarmed, 
untrained bondmen know their strength. And they had 
to remain with her, and of her, for ought she could do to 
help the matter. 

But we, single ladies and gentlemen of the nineteenth 
century, know our strength. And, if we were not morally 
a great deal better than any other class in the world, our 
married friends (or foes) might some day have more to fear 
from our combined strength and numbers, than the haughty 
Romans had to fear from the number and label of their 
bondmen. 

Though we have not introduced this incident of Ro- 
man history to frighten our opponents, or to boast of our 
strength, we just wanted to say to our friends, that, in or- 
ganizing, we found our company so much more numerous 
than we had anticipated, that it is morally certain that we 
must have overlooked a great many. All, therefore, who 
have not been called upon, can, if they please, send their 

names to the printer. Not that we intend to print them : 

1* 



▼i INTRODUCTION. 

that would require a great many volumes, and we do not 
wish to task the finances of the company for any thing of 
that kind. But we wish to have them all in our possession. 
The Roman slaves were subjected to every kind of phy^ 
steal indignity ; but they were never held up to public 
scorn and odium by the voice and pen, as we have always 
been. Such a course would have been more dangerous for 
their masters, than the infliction of stripes or imprison- 
ment or outer darkness. It would have incited the slaves 
to a war of extermination, without the aid of numbers or 
labels. But for centuries we have borne this abuse in silence, 
in obedience to the Scripture command, " Answer not a fool 
according to his folly, lest thou also be like unto him." But 
now we feel called upon to obey the counter command — to 
" Answer a fool according to his folly, lest he be wise in his 
own conceit." And it is notorious that some people are 
very " wise in their own conceit," especially when they are 
speaking of gentlemen or ladies who have chanced to 
live thirty years or longer, without being married. Still 
we are in a dilemma. It is difficult to adapt our modes of 
defence to their attacks, past and present. And further, 
we have found it impossible to be governed by any of the 
ordinary rules of composition. When they are speaking 
of us, the language and logic of most of them, is more 
remarkable for any thing and every thing, than it is for 
truth, or correctness, or polish. And in turn, we are con- 
scious that, in answering them, we have been guilty, in 
many instances, of what is called " cutting the King's Eng- 
lish." But it was because his " English" cut our ideas 
more than, in the present case, seemed warrantable. A 
high functionary of state found himself in a similar situa- 
tion, a few years since, while presenting an important case 
to the United States Court ; or else he was unmercifully 
quizzed by a certain lawyer, whose interest it was to quiz 
him. At any rate, considering it all-important that he 
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should be distinctly understood, he said to the Honorable 
Body, " I will take good care that you get my ideas, but 
my language must take care of itself." And that has been 
precisely our case. Our language has had to take care of 
itself, while we looked after the idea. In general, we like 
to express our ideas in as few words as possible ; but in 
this case we have sometimes felt obliged to resort to some- 
thing like repetition ; because some understandings can 
sometimes get hold of an idea presented in one form, when 
they could not if it was expressed in any other. And, as 
we wanted to make every thing as definite as possible, we 
thought it was no time to stand upon trifles. 

And, as it is the first time in eighteen centuries that 
we have asked a hearing of our peers, we hope they will 
grant us not only a patient, but a very gracious hearing, 
and decide favorably ; for great has been our charity to 
them in years that have past. A ** hint to the unse is suffi- 
cient." 

And further we beg leave to say, that we have not pre- 
sumed to answer, before we were called upon. For eight 
or ten years there has been a loud call for some answer or 
reply to the slanders that have been heaped upon us from 
time immemorial. And our own party have not been alone 
in the call ; a great many of the fair-minded among the 
married portion of the community have signified a wish to 
see something of the kind, and expressed surprise that no- 
thing of this kind had ever been attempted. We wish 
the work had fallen to abler hands now. But if, in discus- 
sing the subject, we have leaned a little to our own side, we 
have the example of those who, in speaking and writing 
of our class, have given the impression that, if we were 
not an inferior order of beings, compared with themselves, 
we were a kind of lost race — as odious and contemptible 
as tongues and types can make us. But we are willing 
to give tkem their due ; — we are willing to render to them 
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all the honor and respect that the Bible awards to them. 
But we protest against their claiming and appropriating to 
themselves all the honor and respectability there is in the 
world ; — they have no warrant for any such high-handed 
measure. And we are happy to say, that the whole class 
is not so unjust. 

And we take this opportunity to express our obligations 
to the authors of a work, that has been lately given to the 
public. We are sorry that it did not come a year ago ; 
but we are thankful for it even at this late day. In this 
work the names of a great many bachelors are paraded 
before the public ; and, what is still more remarkable, most 
of them are represented as just about perfect. We are will- 
ing to concede, that, as a class, bachelors are a few grains 
short of perfection. But the authors of this work have 
hardly admitted as much as that. 

But, lest any evil-minded person should undertake to 
sift their evidence or point out discrepancies, we propose 
to examine and weigh their testimony, with a view of 
showing that it cannot be impeached to the injury of bach- 
elors. 

And, first, we admit that there is a lameness in mak- 
ing every individtud^o^ 'a greatly sinning race^^ so perfect, 
as these writers have done. But that was because they 
did not read their Bibles through when they were looking 
up evidence. If they had read into the New Testament, 
they would have seen, that all those whom they call great 
sinners, St. Paul considered the best of men, — what they 
consider " the only objection " that can be urged against 
these bachelors, " the worst that can be said of them," and 
so on, St. Paul considers their crowning virtues, " He is 
a bachelor " was not " the worst that was said" of St. Paul, 
the world knows. It is true that there is now and then 
one, among the bachelors whose names are given, who has 
some ILttlefailing^ in addition to his being a bachelor ; but 
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eren these are represented asperfect in every other respect. 
But the majority of the rest are set down as ** men of ex- 
cellent characters/' — *' of considerable, or a good deal of 
benevolence" — men of " gentlemanly deportment" — un- 
common devotion to parents, — a fatherly care for widowed 
sisters, and nephews — their * word is as good as their bond' 
— scorning to take unlawful interest, and kind to the poor 
and distressed generally. But, perfect as these bachelors 
are, who are thus unceremoniously brought before the pub- 
lic, they are by no means the best in the class. As it re- 
gards wealth, the best men are never found in the upper, 
or lower, but in the middle stratum ; and this principle is 
interwoven with the whole framework of nations, and the 
whole social fabric. The strength and wealth and glory of 
a nation is found in the middle class ; and nations, that 
have no middle class, have neither wealth, nor strength, 
nor glory. 

With reference to the good qualities of these bachelors 
who are now before the public, we would just say, that ev- 
ery body knows the worth of " benevolence," and most peo- 
ple know the worth of " an excellent character ;" but very 
few are fully impressed with the value of " a gentlemanly 
deportment." 

Edmund Burke, the great English statesman, says, *^The 
manners of a nation are more important than its laws ; 
for they meet us at every turn, and touch us at every 
point." He speaks of " a bland assimilation" of " the 
sentiments which beautify and soften private society ;" of 
" the pleasing illusions which make power gentle, and o- 
bedience liberal, and which harmonize the diflferent shades 
of life." He says further, " All the decent drapery of life 
is rudely torn off," in obedience to some false or " absurd 
notions." And there are too many among us who think, 
that all that is wanting to give them a character for in- 
dependence and frankness, is, to be as rough and ill-bred 
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and unfeeling as possible. — " All the decent drapery of life 
is rudely torn off" and scattered to the winds, or dissolved 
in air, in obedience to false notions of independence and 
candor and honesty. And in this respect we think it would 
be well for some, who consider themselves great saints, 
to take lessons of this " greatly sinning race," now on trial 
for their sins of omission. Our mothers always told us, 
there was a very close connection between good manners 
and good morals. 

If it is pretended that any one of our number has ever 
opposed Deacon Grant in any benevolent movement, we 
can only say that we hope it is not true. A man that is 
represented as perfect in every other respect, could not be 
guilty of an unjust or dishonorable act, if he was sensible 
of it. Men who stand so high on the assessors' list, as all 
these bachelors do, always exert a great deal of influence 
for good or evil on those around them. Dr. Channing 
says, " Wealth breeds power, and power always tempts to 
wrong." But we do not expect that bachelors will yield to 
such temptations ; or make, in any way, a dishonorable use 
ot their wealth, or of the power that it confers. But, in 
order to remove all suspicion, we hope that the suspected 
one will go shoulder to shoulder with Deacon Grant in pas- 
sing the Maine Liquor Law. 

When a man is in such respectable company, it is not 
right to do any thing that will compromise the honor or re- 
spectability of the company, or to excite suspicion in any 
way. According to the testimony before us, the assistance, 
that the gentleman can render Deacon Grant, is all that is 
wanting to give perfect symmetry to his character. And, 
as he " tastes not" himself, it will require no self-denial on 
his part. 

Sheridan says, " Drunkenness is a mysterious vice ; I 
can no more comprehend it than I can comprehend my own 
existence." And, unless the youth of this, and perhaps 
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of ail coming generations, are to be left a prey to this all- 
powerful, " mysterious vice," the strong arm of the law 
must come in to protect them. Moral suasion has done all 
that it can do, where there are such facilities for the in- 
crease and spread of the " vice." Pass this law, and you 
touch a string that will vibrate through eternity. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of youth, who would otherwise go 
down to dishonored graves, — middle-aged men, who at 
times feel the bounding hopes and joyous emotions of youth, 
and resolve to drink no more, would rejoice through endless 
ages, if their weak purposes could now be strengthened 
behind a law that would forever bar the temptation from 
their reach. 

With respect to other bachelors, we would just re- 
mark, that there are very few rich men of whom it can 
be said, " their benevolence is limited only by their 
means." 

There are very few too of any class, who ** have the fac- 
ulty of making every body comfortable that they meet 
in society." But there are too many men, and women 
too, who have the wonderful faculty of making every body 
ttTi-comfortable that they meet in social intercourse. If 
there is but one point in a hundred on which they differ, 
they will leave the ninety-nine on which they agree, and 
hit upon the one on which they disagree ; and then they 
can argue, and of course, justifiably, make a few rents in 
" the decent drapery of life." But when there is nothing 
gained by differing, it is better to find the points of sym- 
pathy, than of difference, in those whom we meet in any 
walk of life. 

And then these bachelors take the best of care of their 
parents, and help all their poof relations beside ; and 
that is a very remarkable trait. There are a good ma- 
ny " rich men," who will help every body but their " poor 
lelations," and these they will not help. But we hope 
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there is some mistake about the present, or former esti- 
mate of the wealth of some of these bachelors. If there 
is not, if we might venture an opinion, we should say, 
with all due respect, that it is getting rich a little too fast. 
There is but one way of satisfactorily accounting for such 
a vast increase in so short a time, — six or seven years. 
It is an old Italian proverb, that, *' If men do not apportion 
their charities to their income, God will apportion their 
income to their charities." And, if the charities of these 
bachelors have always been thus apportioned, — and there 
is some evidence that some of them are not far out of the 
way, — they started with the best, the purest of motives ; — 
it may be, that their charities are the certain, though indi* 
rect, sources of their wealth. Still bachelors, and all oth- 
er ** Rich Men," have need to exercise great watchfulness 
over themselves, lest in an evil hour they make haste to be 
rich. Great wealth is a rock on which millions have dash- 
ed, and wrecked all their hopes of heaven and eternity. 
And there are a good many of our bachelor brethren who 
are already perilously rich. For their own sakes, we wish 
they would not add any more to their possessions at 
present ; but look a little after the poor and afflicted, 
who are neglected ** relations" of some men who are not 
great sinners in the present acceptation of the term. For 
if God should begin this year, to apportion the income of 
all those good men, who are worth 5,000 and upwards, to 
their income, how many of them would receive ten dollars, 
or in that proportion, where they now receive an hundred ? 
And this apportionment is pretty sure to follow in the 
father's or the children's day ; and, according to scripture, 
is one source of the sufferings from poverty among the 
descendants of the rich — the income of the children is 
apportioned to the charities of the fathers. 

All good christians, toa, can learn a lesson of these bach- 
elors on their duty to parents; Honoring parents i» one 
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condition of long life. And it is not enough for a man to 
honor the parents of his wife ; he must honor his own 
parents. But it is so common for men to honor and assist 
the parents and family of a wife, that people, in giving 
such information, merely say, " he married the whole 
family whi^n he took his wife." And then every hody 
knows how the case stands, without any further explana- 
tion. We would not complain of all this, if men did not 
too often feel ohliged to quarrel with, and divorce them- 
selves from their own families, as a necessary consequence 
of such an unfortunate marriage. But most men (there 
are honorable exceptions we will allow) as soon as they 
are married, especially if their parents need any assist^ 
ance from them, get hold of something in the Bible about 
forsaking parents and brothers and sisters, and cleaving to 
a wife ; and they obey it to the very letter, — good chris- 
tians as they are. And it would not be so bad if their own 
sons did not interpret in the same way. 

During the latter part of the last century, (before cele- 
brated physicians were as plenty as they are now,) an em- 
inent physician, in the county of Essex, received an urgent 
request to visit a sick man whose residence was sixty miles 
from his own. He started early one morning on horseback, 
and, when he was within a few miles of his destination, 
riding along in the twilight, he saw a middle-aged man 
coming out of a house, dragging another, whose head was 
white with age, by his head and shoulders, on to the 
ground. To spring from his horse, and grasp the offender, 
and send him reeling some dozen paces, was the work 
of an instant. 

The old gentleman was the first to speak, ** Let him 
alone," said he ; " it is just the way I treated my fa- 
ther : and, base and cruel as it seems to you, such treat- 
ment from my awn son is the only comfort I have in the 
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world. I hope it, in some measure, atones for the barbar- 
ous treatment my father received at my hands. 

" Deeds have their orbit, and but fly off to return, 
And wrong has settled rounds." 

The care and love of some of our bachelors for their pa- 
rents is worthy of all praise; though, in providing for them, 
they may have followed the bent of their inclinations. It 
is very evident that some of them got into the very place 
for which Providence designed and fitted them. Every 
one is not so fortunate. In collecting materials for our 
work, we have heard of several bachelors, who, in their 
youth, determined to leave home and get rich, and then re- 
turn home and " take care of their fathers and mothers." 
But neither fathers nor mothers would consent that they 
should go. Weeping, and in bitter tones they exclaimed, 
" All the rest have gone, and now, if you go, what will 
become of us ? " And the young men gave up their pro- 
jects, and, with strong wills and resolute hearts, brought 
their minds to their situation ; and stayed at home and 
provided comfortably for their parents, who lived in every 
case to be between 80 and 90, and in one case between 90 
and 100 years of age. Every one of these were helpless 
before they died, and the sons, in lifting them year after 
year, injured their own health, and made themselves inva- 
lids, probably for life. 

And, after these rich bachelors have helped all their 
poor relations, and every one else that comes in their way, 
perhaps, before they add any more to their possessions, 
they will think it worth their while to make up a purse, 
and seek out the unfortunate ones among their own class, 
who were not permitted to leave home even to make mon- 
key for their parents. 

But when writers, in attempting to prove that men have 
'* faults of alarming magnitude," quote Scripture to 
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sireag^hen their position, they must be sure that their 
proof passages do not admit of too much qualification from 
other parts of the Bible,— be sure that they prove the point. 
For instance, the Scripture phrase, " It is not good that 
the man should be alone" is qualified in the very next chap- 
ter ; where it is proved by the same writer that, bad as it 
was for " the man to be alone," it was a great deal worse 
for him to have company — such company as he got — com- 
pany which shut him out of paradise. And so it has ever 
been with the most of that man's posterity ; an incalcu- 
lable number of them has been shut out of paradise by just 
such company. And it is not true, as some writers have 
said, that bachelors " would be better and greater men" 
for company in that line. Any company that was worthy 
of them would have so much distrust of themselves, that 
they would refuse them out of pure regard for them. 
For the Scriptures affirm that men were perfect, and this 
was a heavenly world, as long as the inhabitants were 
all bachelors. But not a man of them held fast his integ- 
rity after they began to marry. 

And further. Some of our bachelor brethren are deal- 
ers in tea ; and the writers in question think they had bet- 
ter have " partners" But it must be remembered that it 
was the second party to the tea, that made all the trouble 
between England and America a few years ago. This 
second party, for some slight offence, that turned upon three 
cents, threw the tea over-board, and involved the country 
in a seven years* war. And China merchants do well to 
keep clear of such dangerous partnerships. 

Other bachelors are introduced who have money to 
let ; but they are never guilty of usury. In this 
country six per cent, is lawful interest, and all over 
that is called usury : and the " Hebrew word for usury 
signifies biting" ** He that, by usury and unjust gain, 
increaieth his substance, he shall gather it for him 
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that will pity the poor." But this kind of " biting" is so 
common among us, that almost every body, who has the 
pmoety seems to think they have the right to bite and 
devour in this way to the extent of their ability. But 
men should remember, that the old world was drowned, 
and the " cities of the plain" were burned, because ev- 
ery body was bad alike. Each one justified himself for 
what he did, because every one else did the same. ** They 
measured themselves by themselves ;" — though, as long 
as there are ten,or even five bachelors who have money to 
let here, the country is in no danger of destruction by fire 
or water from such a source. But usury, and gambling, and 
idleness, and intemperance, and profanity, and slavery, is, 
each of them, an element of national ruin. 

And too much tampering with the currency of a country 
is another national evil. A war upon the currency was the 
beginning of the downfall of some of the most powerful 
kingdoms of the old world. It deranges business,— throws 
men out of employ, reduces them to want, and makes them 
desperate. All these evils exist here ; and all of them, 
combined, make a mighty power with which to contend. 
And it is time for the American church to rouse her slum- 
bering energies, and stand forth in her might. 

Again, there is some anxiety felt, lest certain gentlemen 
should get lost in the Desert of Bachelorism ; though, it is 
hoped, that the " progress of the fine arts will reduce 
the number of the species." But these men are in no 
danger where they are. Many a man has sunk in the 
swamps of matrimony, who stood erect and went forward 
as long as he kept in the " Desert," where he would al- 
ways have remained but for the " fine arts^^ of managing 
mothers and daughters, who were afraid he would get 
" lost" there. And writers generally ought to know, that, 
if one-fiftieth part of the " fine arts'' that are always in 
play,"with th^ hope of reducing the number of the «pe- 
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cies, teere succesxfid, there would not be a solitary " sin- 
ner" left. 

And as a last resort, it is suggested " that a committee 
of old maids be organized to wait on bachelors, and de- 
mand of them their reasons for remaining single" ; and, 
that nothing may be left undone, they charge the bachelors 
to " treat them civilly" when they do come. But, with all 
deference to the opinion of these writers, we beg leave to 
say that the *' old maids" have no right to make such a de- 
mand ; nor the young maids either ; nor widows, nor 
match-making married men and women. Why men re- 
main unmarried is nobody's concern but their own. And 
they are not bound to treat any body civilly who questions 
them on the subject. The great Mr. Fuller says, ** An- 
ger is one of the sinews of the soul ; and he that wants it 
has a maimed mind." It is not dignified nor religious 
to get angry every day, or every week. But any unmar- 
ried man would ** do well to be angry" at such an insult- 
ing interference with his personal affairs, from any quarter. 

Again, in the work before us, we have spoken of the ad- 
vantage and necessity of having bachelors at the head of 
public affairs. And we are very glad to have our state- 
ment confirmed by the testimony of such respectable wit- 
nesses as the writers who have already rendered us such 
signal service. But if " accountability " was the word in 
high places, " and defaulters and profligates were all sent 
adrift" at once, we are afraid that there would be a good 
many vacancies. President Tyler showed his wisdom and 
independence in appointing two or three of our number a 
seat in his cabinet, — one of them of professedly opposite 
politics too, but evidently made for one of Ceesar's men ; 
and he is just the man that Cssar wants. And why not 
give CflBsar his due ? There are talented, capable men in 
this country, — master-spirits of the earth, — who could make 
diediaelTBS "felt*' in cabinets, and on thrones, who must ei- 
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ther be kept in some subordinate office, or proscribed and 
" sent adrift," and " their character, blackened by handa 
that are far less clean than their own," — and their places 
filled by men of not a hundredth part of their efficiency, 
and not a whit better morally. Some men are made for 
the church, and others are made for the state. But men 
get misplaced. There are men in the christian ministry, 
who would do better for Caesar ; and there are some 
few in Caesar's employ, who could accomplish more in 
the church. We wish that Caesar's men were all true chris- 
tians, and willing to " render to God the things that are 
God's." And we wish, too, that all christians were true 
patriots, and willing, as often as they had opportunity, to 
*^ render to Caesar the. things that," very plainly, " are Cas- 



sar's." 



But they need not fall out by the way. The state can- 
not directly find fault with the church for not seeing eye to 
eye with it on a question of national policy ; and the 
church cannot directly find fault with the state for not see- 
ing eye to eye with it on a. question of morals, or a point 
in theology. But they indirectly influence each other : 
And the church ought to be in the ascendant. " Politics," 
says Professor Park, " cannot he sealed up hermetically 
against moral influence. Like the air of heaven, this 
influence pervades every sphere of life. Welcomed or op- 
posed, it must be met. Religion will either refine politics 
or politics will contaminate religion." It is true that the 
morality of a body of men, acting as politicians, will al- 
ways be a tone lower than the morality of the same men 
acting as church members. But, when christians perform 
half their duty, as christians, public virtue will be strong 
enough to keep any Ministry in check, and ministers of 
state will be better men. 

Again, these bachelors are represented as men of irre- 
procichabie moral characters, giving largely to '* public in- 
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slitotions,'* and very *' benevolent in their intercourse with 
society." And this is true. When bachelors g^ive " ten thou- 
sand dollars to a public institution," as far as we are ac- 
quainted, they always give ten thousand more, in secret, to 
the poor and wretched around them. And this is right. 
^ Alms is a noun substantive, to which there is no singular, 
to teach us, that a solitary act of charity (however princely) 
scarcely deserves the name." 

But no such inconsistency can be charged to bachelors. 
We are told that tkey have " learned the lessons of human- 
ity and benevolence and charity" — that " no son or daugh- 
ter of want or wretchedness" is " passed coldly by," or 
" turned empty away" from their doors. And a man that 
has learned this, has learned a great deal. A person may 
be humane and benevolent, and yet have no charity — no 
patience with the faults and follies and vices of those about 
them. They will give to every body, but the " sons and 
daughters of want and wretchedness." 

But it is not heavy donations to public institutions, nor 
presents to the rich and great, nor gifts to those who are 
not needy that makes a man benevolent. It is feeding the 
hungry, and clothing the naked, and visiting and minister- 
ing to the sick and imprisoned. And our obligations are 
all summed up in these few words : " Inasmuch as ye did 
it," and " inasmuch as ye did it not, to one of the least of 
these, ye did it, or ye did it not, to me." 

And it is " the least of these," it is the " sons and daugh- 
ters of want and wretchedness " that will strike the bal- 
ance for, or against the rich at the judgment-seat. True, 
we have heard some prosperous church members, who turn 
every thing into gold which they touch, say, that they nev- 
er gave to poor people — it only encouraged them in thrift- 
less habits, and no one need be poor unless he chose. But 
such reasoning does little credit to the head or heart of any 
one. When God gave tbe law to iUoses, he made provis- 
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ion for the poor ; because, as long as the world stood, there 
would be poor people in it. " For the poor shall never 
cease out of the land : therefore I command thee, saying, 
Thou shah open thine hand wide unto thy brother, to thy 
poor, and to thy needy, in thy land." — And Christ said, 
The poor ye have always with you, and " whensoever ye 
will, yc may do them good." 

And further, we must give in secret. If men give " to 
be seen of men," the praise of men is all the reward they 
will get. 

Again. Bachelors are always good to their " nephews." 
But there are some very worthy, benevolent rich men, who 
have families, 'who seem to take pleasure in helping young 
men into business — all, except their own poor nephews — 
but not a dollar will they advance to them. Some writer 
Says, " There is a jealousy about it ; they are afraid they 
will outstrip their own sons.*' And it is well for a good 
many young men that their rich uncles are not married ; 
and it is well for a good many others, that their uncles are 
not married, though they are far from rich. There is no 
better friend than a bachelor uncle. But a good many 
bachelors, whose names do not stand against^50,000,^have 
♦* got sadly scorched" by being " bondsmen" for pubilc or 
private " financiers." 

And we wish we could stop here. But, as there is one 
drawback, we will keep clear of it, as long as we can, and 
tell a story by way of introduction. A few years ago, a 
single lady of forty went from one of the eastern towns in 
Massachusetts to visit a relation, who lived in the north 
part of the state. While there, she fell into company with 
a gentleman, who was a native of her own town, but who 
had left it some years previous. They were soon on the 
same footing that people always are when they meet a 
townsman an hundred miles from home. And, after dis- 
cussing and exhausting all other local subjects, the gentle- 
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man says, " Well, Miss , there used to be a good many 

of your class in our town. Are they as numerous as erer t" 
" We'll count them," said the lady, with a meaning smile. 
And they began ; — those, whom one did not know, the 
other did ; — and ran up the score to two hundred and sev- 
enty-six. " We will call it two hundred and seventy," said 
the lady ; " there are six of them who are selfish and dis- 
agreeable, and never go to church, and I wish they were 
married ; then their oddity would not be noticed : But 
now it is all charged to the class." 

And among the seventy or eighty bachelors, whose names 
are before us, there is one, we confess, whom we wish 
was married — he ought to have been long ago. He is by 
no means a worthy member of our class ; though he might 
]Miss very well among married men. If he would only 
marry, we are almost certain that the Fraternity would 
pay the expenses of the wedding. We agree with certain 
writers, that, 'it would be a shocking pity if this rare genius 
were any thing else,* but a married man. Besides, as long 
as he remains unmarried, his faults and foibles will be call- 
ed by their right names, or something worse. ~ But, if he 
is an infidel now, when he is married he will be merely 
an independent thinker — a man who has a mind of his 
own, and is not afraid to speak it. 

Still, if there is now and then an odd specimen among 
us, we never knew a disagreeable bachelor, or maiden lady 
of any description, but we could find a married man or wo- 
man in the same neighborhood, and often in the same fam- 
ily, or circle of relations, who was not only a match, but an 
overmatch for them, — if not in the same disagreeable qual- 
ities, in others that were still more objectionable. And, up- 
on investigation, were are afraid that the case in question 
would not prove an exception. 

** Unless, above himself, man can 
Erect himself, how mean a thing is man." 
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If men had not a perfect right to live single, and needed 
to say any thing hy way of justification, they have only to 
point men to the following items, and those of similar im- 
port, that come out in almost every day's paper. 

Extravagance in Living, " One cannot wonder that the 
times occasionally get hard," said a venerahle citizen, the 
other day, when one sees the way in which people live and 
ladies dress." We thought there was a good deal of truth 
in what the old gentleman said. Houses at from ^ve 
hundred to a thousand dollars rent ; hrocades at three dol- 
lars a yard ; honnets at twenty ; and shawls, cloaks, &c. 
from fifty dollars up, are enough to emharrass any commu- 
nity, that indulges in such e travagances as Americans do. 
For it is not only the famlies of realized wealthy who could 
afibrd it, that spend money in this way, but those who are 
yet laboring to make a fortune, and who, by the chances of 
trade, may fail of this desirable result. Every body almost 
wishes to live, now a days, as if already rich. The wives 
and daughters of men, not worth two thousand a year, dress 
as richly nearly as those of men worth ten or twenty thou- 
sand. The young, too, begin where their parents left oflf. 
Extravagance, in a word, is piled on extravagance, till 

' Alps o'er Alps arise.* 

The folly of this is apparent. The sums, thus lavished, 
go for mere show, and neither refine the mind, nor improve 
the heart. They gratify vanity, and that is all. By the 
practice of a wise economy, most families might, in time, 
entitle themselves to such luxuries : and then indulgence 
in them would not be reprehensible. If there are two men, 
each making a clear two thousand a year, and one lays by 
a thousand at interest, while the other spends his entire in- 
come, the first will have acquired a fortune in sixteen years, 
sufficient to yield him an income equal to his accustomed 
expenses, while the other will be as poor as when he start- 
ed in life. — And so of larger sums ! In fine, any man, by 
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living on half of what he annually makes, be it more or 
less, can, before he is forty, acquire enough, and have it in- 
vested in good securities, to live for the rest of his life in 
the style in which he has been living all along. Yet how 
few do it ! But what prevents ? Extravagance, extrava- 
gance, and again extravagance." — Phil. Bui. 

Good Philosophy, — Wives and Carpets. " In the selec- 
tion of a carpet, you should always prefer one with small 
figures,for the two webs, of which the fabric consists, are 
always more closely interwoven than in carpeting where 
large figures are wrought." There is a good deal of true 
philosophy in this, that will apply to matters widely dif- 
ferent from the selection of carpets. A man commits a 
sad mistake when he selects a wife that cuts too large a 
figure on the green carpet of life, — in other words, makes 
much display. The attractions fade out — the web of life 
becomes worn and weak, — and all the gay figures, that 
seemed so charming at first, disappear like summer flow- 
ers in autumn. 

This is what makes the bachelors, or some of them. 
The wives of the present day wish to * cut too large a figure 
on the carpet of life.' And there are but three men in 
every two hundred (and a good many of these are bach- 
elors) who can carry out the * figure.* 

The work under review has not given bachelors credit 
for all who are in our ranks. There are three in one 
county, who have been on the condemned list quite a 
number of years, whose names are down, and good charac- 
ters with them, but not a word of their relations to us. Had 
we known that such a work was in progress, we could have 
given the authors some interesting information without 
any trouble ; and we should have been happy to have 
don« 80. There are a considerable number whose names 
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are not down, who have the requisite sum, and very in- 
teresting histories. But in future we can speak for our- 
selves. 

We respectfully submit our " Answer'* to the public, 
with the hope that they will be as much pleased with it, 
as they have always appeared to be* with the remarks and 
affirmations y to which it is a reply. 

July, 1852. 



SINGLE- BLESSEDNESS. 



CHAPTER I. 

AUNT SARAH WELLMAN AND QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

" It was glorious times for England when an 
old maid got on to the throne," said Aunt Sarah 
Wellman, a maiden lady of seventy — in reply to 
some flippant remarks on her class, by some three or 
four newly-married ladies who made part of a room 
full of company, they sitting near a recess where 
Aunt Sarah sat unobserved by them, — *' glorious 
times for England," she repeated, ** when a sensible, 
dignified, capable maiden lady got on to the throne." 
" Why, Aunt Sarah," cried they all in confusion, 
" excuse us, we didn't " " O, you needn't apolo- 
gize," continued Aunt Sarah, '* it is just as well as 
if you had have known that I was here. I do not 
often notice such remarks, but it is well enough for 
you to know a little something about history, — it 
may save your blushes in future. I refer to Queen 
Elizabeth, ladies, — a queen in fact as well as in 
form, who sat on the throne, and wore the crown, 
and swayed the sceptre of England almost fifty 

years. Mr. , an English gentleman, who was 

here last summer, remarked one morning, by way of 

8 
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extolling his own country, that, since the Christian 
era, probably the reign of no sovereign had had so 
much influence for good on the destinies of the world 
as the reign of this same maiden lady of whom I am 
speaking. And on no mortal^ sovereign could the 
honors, and emoluments, and dignity of office, sit 
more easily and gracefully than they did on her. 
Instead of engaging in wars, as all who had gone 
before, and most who have come after her have done, 
she turned the attention of the people to commerce^ 
literature, and the arts. *' England, '^ said he, draw- 
ing himself up to his proudest height, " England 
would never have been mistress of the proud and 
terrible navy, that has ever since floated under her 
Lion Flag, and still holds the world in awe, — bating 
you Americans — but for the attention * Good Queen 
Bess* paid to commerce. Hers was truly the Augus- 
tan^ the Golden Age for England. 

*' And, my dear married friends,'' continued Aunt 
Sarah, with a cruel emphasis on the great and mighty 
word, " it was during her reign that our Pilgrim 
Fathers were born and bred and trained for their 
work. But, as the mountain oak owes its strength 
and vigor, not altogether to the sun that warms 
it, or to the showers that water it, but to the winds 
that shake it, so the persecution of our fathers after 
Elizabeth's death gave the finishing touch to their 
characters, and nerved them for their heaven-born 
mission. But it was her untiring efforts in the 
cause of learning, and every branch of industry 
which can promote a nation's welfare, that made our 
fathers what they were, and raised England to the 
high and illustrious stand that she occupied among 
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nations of the earth, and made her the fair land 
t Sprague so beautifully describes in his tribute 
he lofty, self-sacrificing spirit of the Pilgrims, 
he time of their departure from her shor6s,where 
says : 

" Behold ! they come — those sainted fonns, 
'' Unshaken through the strife of storms : 

Heaven's winter cloud hangs coldly down, 

And earth puts on its rudest frown ; 

But colder, ruder was the hand 

That drove them from their native land. 
Their own fair land — refinement's chosen seat ; 
Art's trophied dwelling — learning's green retreat ; 
By valor guarded, and by victory crowned. 
For all but gentle charity renowned. 

When Israel's race from bondage fled. 

Signs from on high the wanderers led. 

But HERE — Heaven hung no symbol here 

Their steps to guide, their souls to cheer. 

The cloud they gazed at was the smoke 

That round their murdered brethren broke ; 

Nor power above, nor power below. 

Sustained them in their hour of woe. 
A fearful path they trod, and dared a fearful doom, 
To build an altar to their God— and find a quiet tomb." 

' Elizabeth had her failings in common with the 
e; and she had some, but not all, of the faults, 
sonal or political, that were common to the age 
which she lived. But Goldsmith says, ** What- 
ji were her personal defects, she is ever to be re- 
mbered by the English with gratitude. If we look 
ough history, and consider the rise of kingdoms, 
shall scarce find an instance of a people becom- 
\ in so short a time, wise, powerful, and hap- 
." And Goldsmith was right. Queen Elizabeth 
i Hannah More were, all things considered, pro- 
bly the two most remarkable women that England 
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ever produced. And it seems to *me, ladies, that fte 
good, which these two single women have done in 
a public way, — the one in the moral, and the other 
in the political world, — might make married people 
a little more chary of their abuse of the class, 
even if the rest of us had never done any good in a 
private way by the sacrifice of our property, and the 
gratuitous services that we often render at a great 
cost of feeling and comfort." 

Aunt Sarah's remarks were here interrupted by 
the entrance of refreshments ; or. they might have 
been extended to a disagreeable length for some of 
her auditors. 

It is said that *' all men are orators when they 
feel. The language of the heart has an unction and 
an energy, which no eloquence or sublimity can 
reach." And we take it for granted, that " all" 
women " are orators" upon the same principle. The 
truth is. Aunt Sarah was a lady of property. And 
she had lately become minus several thousands, 
in consequence of the failure of the fathers of two 
of the ladies in question. And, this fact, taken in 
connection with their impudent reflections on her 
class, made her " feel;" and gave *' an unction and 
an energy to her language" that neither the slur nor 
the loss alone could have called forth or ^^ reached." 

And during the Romish controversy, that has 
been going on in England the present year, it is cu- 
rious to observe what stress the English lay on 
Elizabeth's laws ; and what Elizabeth would, or 
would not, have done in such a case. One En- 
glish correspondent writes, that two bishops refused 
to sign a petition that was sent to the Queen, '^ be- 
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cause, in assuming to be the head of the churchy Vic- 
toria claimed a power that Elizabeth herself repu- 
diated,^^ And the English correspondent of the Pu- 
ritan Recorder, under date of Dec. 20th, 1850, writes : 
'' High in reputation and rank as a constitutional 
lawyer, Sir E. Lugden, ex-chancellor, has, in a 
large meeting in Surrey, given his opinion as a 
lawyer, after the most dispassionate and mature ex- 
amination of the matter, that the appointment of 
Cardinal Wiseman is contrary to law. That a law 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, of which the severe 
penalties were abrogated only a short time ago, re- 
mains in its full force to prevent such a step as the 
Pope has recently taken. This is regarded as a 
very important statement." 

And editors and most other writers, that discuss 
the subject, are sure to bring in Elizabeth in some 
way. And, when they have quoted her, they have 
done ; — there is no higher earthly appeal.* 

And we wish that some English and some Amer- 
ican editors, who are so severe upon us maiden la- 
dies, would bear in mind, that the first newspaper, 
that was ever printed in England, was commenced 
during Elizabeth's reign. Many an editor, who is 
now so much respected and courted, and in many in- 
stances feared, for the Ed. that is attached to his 

* One of the religious papers in Boston, of a recent date, speaking of 
Protestantism in English History, says : — 

" Protestantism got a firm footing first in the reign of Elizabeth. In 
the reign of Mary before her, nothing prospered in England but popery. 
The kingdom was next to ruin. Elizabeth came to the throne, and soon 
•IttTered the power of Spain through remarkable interpositions of Provi- 
deDoe. She thus paralyzed the right arm of Rome, and gave freedom to 
Ite Doieh, and aid to French Protestants." 

3* 
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name, might have been nothing but a common man, 
— perhaps a day-laborer, — but for the unwearied in- 
terest that Elizabeth manifested in the cause of 
learning and general intelligence. We do not mean, 
that these editors are not shrewd, talented, some 
of them very superior men. We mean that there is 
a great deal of latent fire, and genius in the down- 
trodden Irish ; and all that is wanting to kindle it 
into a flame, that neither the blood nor the bayonets 
of England could extinguish, is a few schoolmasters 
and fifty or an hundred of these same editors with 
their weekly sheets scattered over Ireland. These 
would soon put an end to the tyranny of Romish 
priests and British rule, or misrule. It is ungrateful 
for editors to slur maiden ladies in the columns of 
their newspapers, when, as far as the world knows, 
they are entirely indebted to the efforts of our singk 
sister Elizabeth for their respectable position in the 
world. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE REPUTED ASSOCIATES OP BACHELORS, PROVED TO 
BE THE ASSOCIATES OF MARRIED PEOPLE ONLY. 

An editOFi who was a bachelor, was one day sitting 
in his sanctum, when an assistant, who in printers ' 
phrase is called '^ the devil," came in, and asked for 
copy ; and, about the same time, a snake made its 
appearance somewhere in the room. It was such an 
unusual occurrence that the editor, in the simplicity 
of bis heart, mentioned it to a brother editor, — that 
is, if bachelor editors can be brothers to married edi- 
tors. The married man, thinking it was something 
too good to losBj or to keep, gives it to the public in 
his next paper, and comments thus : '^ A bachelor, 
a snake, and a devil, — a very natural association, 
thought we." 

Very cool, very pompous, and the writer is certain- 
ly married, " thought we," as we read the above 
comment which is sadly wanting in truth. If there 
is any truth in Scripture, '^ a bachelor, a snake, and 
a devil," is a very t/nnatural, — an unheard-of " as- 
sociation." In the first place, the devil, here spoken 
of, was a devil only in name ; and the snake went 
there, probably, to see his old acquaintance the mar- 
ried editor, who was often there. But the first ac- 
counts, that we have in Scripture of " snakes or devils," 
they were visiting a married woman, and very soon 
after marriage too : and, what is worse, the presump- 
tion is, that the visit was intended solely for the 
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wife ; as most commentators suppose that the Yidt 
was made when the husband was away. And, from 
that time to the present, all the '' serpents and devils" 
that visit married women, take very good care to come 
when the husband is gone. And like all husbands, 
from his time down, Adam could not entirely es- 
cape the evil influence of his wife and her coadju- 
tors. But, unlike all other husbands, he proclaims 
the fact to the world, that his wife was the first trans- 
gressor, and that she corrupted him. 

I know that some chivalrous spirits, of our day, 
rate Adam roundly for his " want of gallantry in 
sneaking off behind his wife, as an apology for his 
sin." But why not 7 What he said was true not- 
withstanding. If a man has been ruined by his 
wife, what harm can there be in owning it 7 

At any rate, it is rather late in the day to talk a- 
bout " gallantry." The truth is, Satan tempted 
Adam through his wife, and he tempted Job through 
his wife ; and, whether men know it or not, he has 
has followed the same trade ever since. If men 
marry corrupt or inferior women, in nine cases out of 
ten they will become corrupt and inferior them- 
selves. There have been hundreds and thousands, 
of upright, truthful men, with fine minds and a high^ 
sense of honor, and the very loftiest bearing, — in any 
direct assault upon their honor, all the Caesars and 
Hannibals and Napoleons that have ever lived, 
might have stormed in vain, — whose goodness has 
been undermined and swept away by the artful ma- 
nceuvres, and incessant demands, and petty com- 
plaints, — and, when occasions call for, — the insinu- 
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ating smiles of inferior, uneasy, unworthy women, in 
the shape of wives. 

We recollect, a few years since, of hearing a gen- 
tleman say, that, as a general thing, good, and even 
great men, were much more likely to be influenced 
by low, weak-minded women, than they were to be 
by sensible, high-minded women, of good principles. 
*'Weak, unprincipled women,'' he remarked, ** were 
always arbitrary ; and what they could not accom* 
plish by fair means, they did by low cunning and 
art And of course, few good^ or great men were 
a match for their wiles, though knaves and fools 
might be." 

We were somewhat surprised to hear such a re- 
mark from such a source ; but subsequent obser- 
vation has convinced us that he was correct. We 
have seen his words verified in the case of more than 
one good man, who, in the providence of God has 
married two wives of directly opposite characters. 
Adam and Eve were both pure and holy beings 
before marriage. And, considering all the favora- 
ble influences and safeguards that were thrown a- 
round them, it seems to us, that they might have 
continued happy and innocent after marriage. But, 
as they did not, it is passing strange that the disas- 
ter, that attended that first marriage, does not make 
married people, who have common sense, a little 
more modest, when they are descanting so eloquent- 
ly on the glory and honor and happiness of the 
married state ; and on the wretchedness and infamy 
and loneliness of a single state. 

It would be better for most husbands if they had 
a few grains of Adam's sincerity. Adam knew that 
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his wife was having a bad influence over him, and 
he did not hesitate to say so. But the husbands of 
our day, who love truth and repose and retirement 
and moderation in all things, — but whose wives love 
to dress, and gad, and journey, and visit, and receive 
visits in return, instead of resisting the unreasonable 
demands that are thus made on their time, and 
strength, and money, — or "owning up" as Adam 
did, if they must succumb to " the powers that be," 
will pretend to think that it is all right. " Oh !" 
they say, " social intercourse is a very good thing, 
— and they like to see taste in dress, — and their 
own health requires a journey now and then." 

These very remarks have been made by men, 
whose business drove them from " pillar to post," 
and kept them on the road half the time the year 
round ; and, when the season for journeying ar- 
rived, they were harassed, for weeks beforehand, to 
get their business in train, and rake together money 
enough to defray the expenses of a journey, that 
actually shortened their lives. Their health re- 
quires, not a journey, but peace of mind. It would 
very much '* promote their health" to go home to 
their mothers, and be waited on for a few days or 
weeks, as in days of old. To tell the honest truth, 
active business men are very seldom benefitted by 
these long journies, unless they have a capital, and 
feel very easy about things at home during their 
absence ; especially if they must have the care of 
a wife and baggage, — and have their route marked 
out, as it usually is, when they have their fami- 
lies. But what can the poor men say or do ? In a 
great many instances, all the talk is to hide the real 
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State of affairs in their ledgers and in their hearts. 
They have married reckless, thoughtless wives, and 
they expect to blind people by their much speaking 
in favor of marriage, and of any other course, how- 
ever ruinous, that their wives may wish to pursue. 

We are sorry to say it, but it is. true neverthe- 
less, that a good woman is not half so hkely to be 
influenced by a bad husband, as a good man is to 
be influenced by a bad wife. And, as we intend 
to keep pretty near the truth in support of our po- 
sition, we will give a case in point that came un- 
der our own observation some years since. 

In one of Hie interior towns of Massachu- 
setts, there lived a man who was extensively en- 
gaged in business, that made it necessary for 
him to ride more than he thought was good for 
his health. One day he told his wife, that he had 
serious thoughts of relinquishing his present business, 
as he could have a clerkship, when the factories 
went into operation, that would give him an equiva- 
lent, without the expense of keeping a horse. His 
wife thought it the best thing he could do ; and he 
at once commenced contracting his business, with 
a view to bring it to a close, when his wife sud- 
denly died. She had been dead but a few months, 
when a dashing widow, from a neighboring town, 
or parish, located herself in the neighborhood and 
very near the residence of the widower, on whom, 
as .the gossips said, she had designs, which, if ac- 
complished, would ruin him. And those, who had 
never been called gossips, said that her motives were 
too apparent to admit of a doubt. But they all a* 
greedi that <' she would not get him." This was the 
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verdict that was given at a neighborhood party, 
which was made on purpose to slight the widow. But 
an elderly lady, who sat silent till there was a pause 
in the conversation, thought differently. " Ladies," 
said she, '^ I do not know but you are all right in 
your conchision^. But one thing is certain ; if Mrs. 

has sat out to get Mr. , she wUl get him. It 

is the way she got her first husband, and it is the 
way that she will get her second and third hus- 
band, and perhaps the fourth and fifth." 

** You surely cannot think," cried half-a-dozen 
voices at once, *' that Mr. will ever marry her?" 

" Yes, I do. I was acquainted from childhood 
with her first husband's mother, and she told me, 
on her death-bed, as she had told me many times 
before, how * that serpent,' as she always called Mrs 

, " managed to get her son — and the slavish life 

that she led him ; and then his death, in the prime 
of life, was more than his mother could bear. She 
died a few months afterwards, as dead to the world 
(from the time of his death) as if she had never been 
in it. 

** Yes, ladies, she killed her first husband in eight 

years, and she will kill Mr. in less time than 

that. In the first place, she likes to make con- 
siderable show in the world. And that is not the 
worst of it ; a great many people would make the 
same appearance with half the money. No man, 
that has not a large fortune, could sustain an estab- 
lishment, with her at the head of it, for any length 
of time. But, if a man marries her, he mtist sustain 
iif or rfic." 

Well, to cut the matter short, Mr? ^w— married 
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the widow, or she married him. And this was no 
sooner done, than the house was new furnished and 
opened to company, of every name and character ; 
and my gentleman, who was formerly such a lover 
of quiet and of home, that he could scarcely be pre- 
vailed on to spend an evening at a neighbor's, once 
in a year, all at once took up with going to sleigh- 
rides and oyster suppers, and public and private 
parties, and giving the same in return ; — and the 
man, who, during the - fourteen years that he lived 
with his first wife^ had been able to accompany her 
but once, on a visit to her mother, a distance of 
forty miles, went a journey of from sixty to six hun- 
dred miles every summer for five years with his 
second wife^ and always for his own health. And 
the poor man really thought that he had deceived all 
his neighbors, in talking about journeying for his 
health. The day that he returned from his last 
journey, which took him over a route of seven hun- 
dred miles, in answer to their ironical questions, he 
told them, that he was *' better; he had got rest- 
ed ; and felt like a new man.'' And, in less than 
three weeks, he was in his grave. 

On the morning of the day on which he died, the 
wretched wife followed the physicians out of the 
chamber, and asked if his ^^ fever was as high as 
it was yesterday 1" They all passed oqt of the 
house, without seeming to notice the question, except 
the old family physician, who could be very blunt 
when occasion called for it. " Madam," said he, 
" we have felt obliged to give your husband's indis- 
position a name, to satisfy the public ; but the fact 
is, he is entirely worn out ; — he has no disease a- 
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bout him, and never has had from the first He 
had better have jumped into the mill-pond and donei 
with it, than to have gone that last journey. These 
long journeys, summer after summer, in addition to 
his other hardships, have killed him« And he is 
now dying from exhaustion ; he cannot live twenty- 
four hours, without a new creation." 

About the time Mr. rs first wife died, the hus- 
band of his only sister endorsed a note of $1000 for 
him, as he had done a hundred times before, knowing 
that it would be paid at the time the receiver of the 
money promised to pay, and giving himself no further 
trouble about it. Not so with the sister ; she knew 
that her brother had never asked her husband to en- 
dorse for him since his second marriage ; which, 
considering that, seven years ago, five dollars would 
go as far as twenty-five would now, she thought 
strange, if there was not something wrong ; and 
she determined to know the truth. Without men- 
tioning her suspicions to her husand, she went sev- 
eral times to see her brother, but always lacked the 
courage or the opportunity, to ask the necessary ques- 
tion, when she got where he was. 

But, when she found that preparations were going 
on for the fourth journey, she lost all her timidity ; 
and without hesitation asked her brother, if he had 
taken up the last note that her husband had en- 
dorsed for him. ** No, I have not taken it up; 
what do you want to know for T' was the stem reply. 
** I want to know, because, if you have not taken 
it up, I wish you to take the money that you de- 
sign for your journey — all that you would lay out 
in preparing — and all that you ipijst pay to ex\x^ 
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help while yon are gone ; and go and reduce ytmr 
note. You have got a long journey laid out ; and 
the money, that it will require, from beginning to 
end, would go some way toward redeeming it. I 
have scarcely spent ten dollars a year for my cloth- 
ing — and I have done my work more than half the 
time, for the last four years, for fear there would 
be trouble about this note." 

" Well, perhaps, the next four years, you will get 
along with laying out five dollars a year for your 
clothes ; and you may do your own work and your 
neighbors too, if you like to work so well ; — I shall 
have what I want, and so will my wife, and you 
may go home about your business, and don't you 
come here again meddling with my affairsP 

Our hero knew, that his sister would sooner die 
than tell her husband of the insult that she had 
received from him, or he would not have been so 
brave ; for, if there were a man on earth that he 
feared, it was this same brother-in-law. And his 
daring to let the note lay, told his sister, more plain- 
ly than creditor's note, or account-books could have 
done, the desperate situation of his affairs. 

There was never a more loving, affectionate broth- 
er, than he had been from childhood to the time of 
his second marriage. Just before his first wife died, 
he went round and notified his customers, that he 
should close his business in December. And, on his 
way home, he called and told his sister what he had 
done. He had done it " because he was tired of ri- 
ding and tired of seeing people ; he was going to 
move close to the building where his duties as clerk 
were to be performed ; and, the next seven years, he 
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was going to live as much like a hermit as possible, 
going to church and visiting her would be all the 
excitement he should want in that time. <^No 
home-sick child," said he, '' ever sighed for the re- 
pose and endearments of home, as I sigh for the 
quiet that I anticipate in giving up my business." 

But, before December came round, he had got en- 
tangled with the widow, who had a great love of 
dash about her ; and she had no idea of giving up 
his '^ present business," but to '' pursue it on a more 
extended scale:" which was accordingly done — and 
the reader knows the rest. The sister's husband 
had the note to pay — principal and interest. 

It was the oft-repeated remark of the sister, as 
from time to time she dwelt on the melancholy fate 
of her brother, that brought this incident to mind; 
and that remark is what we are coming at, though 
we have been a long time about it. " Never," said 
the sister, ^* till my brother married that woman, 
could I conceive how Eve could influence a perfect 
man, like Adam, to break an express command of 
God ; one too, that had that extreme penalty, ' Thou 
shall surely die^^ annexed to it. But, since then, I 
have ceased to wonder. To me, my brother's trans- 
formation was a greater mystery, than Adam's fall. 
In three years, from the time of his last marriage, 
he was entirely made over — the extreme opposite of 
his former self." 

And there is many a loving sister, — there are 
many thousands of them, — who sigh and weep in 
secret over just such mournful transformations of 
much-loved and once loving brothers. But the won- 
der is, that men, — who, against their own convic- 
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tions of right and reason, fall in with all the extrav- 
agant notions of their wives, and are ruled to their 
rain by them, — should think to deceive people who 
have always known them, as to their real charac- 
ters. They think they can make their neighbors, 
and even their own brothers and sisters, believe that 
they are acting themselves, long after every vestige 
of their former character has disappeared, and they 
have assumed the character of their wives out and 
out We have read of a bird, who, when pursued, 
would run and thrust her head into a sand-bank, 
thinking probably, that, as she could not see her 
pursuers, they could not see her ; and so she would 
remain, till they came and took her captive. And 
so it is with the men whom we are discussing ; they 
suffer themselves to be blinded by their wives, and 
so they think every body else is blind. But people 
are eagle-eyed in noting such changes in a neigh- 
bor or brother, especially when they can be traced 
to such causes. 

The rage for travelling, and for costly apparel, 
and gorgeous furniture, and fine jewelry, and ex- 
pensive entertainments, in the wives and daughters 
of the land, afford the strongest evidence of the 
truth of our position, that men are duped. 

Sensible men cannot approve of such a state of 
things. — ^Upright men must condemn it. This mania 
for fashionable display among the women of the 
country is at the bottom of three-quarters of the 
failures among business men of the country. Though 
there are some men, as fond of display as their 
wives can be, — still they could not carry it out, in 
the way we have described, if their wives did not 

4* 
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go in for it, — ^head, heart, and hand. And, wherev- 
er such a state of things exists, there you will find 
the " snake " and his illustrious compeer pandering 
to the " lust of the eye and the pride of life." 

For it is not true that " snakes" and evil spirits 
are the " natural associates of bachehrs,^^ The 
Scriptures nowhere intimate that they are. But the 
Scriptures openly assert, in more than one place, — 
and they sometimes give us melancholy details, — 
that these same evil spirits are often found in close 
companionship with married people. 

It is true that a snake went to see Paul once, and 
he entertained him long enough to satisfy the people 
that it was a real snake, and a very poisonous one 
too ; and then he put " him into the fire." And, 
if Eve had done the same, or if Adam had resist- 
ed her evil influence, in some such summary way, 
all the serpents and ^ Satan himself,' for aught we 
know, would have been burned up ; and we should 
have had a nice time here, *^ dressing our gardens" 
and embellishing our grounds. 

The snake " fastened on Paul's hand," but did 
not injure him in the least. Then it was one of 
"the signs" of the true faith and fellowship with 
Christ : — " They shall take up serpents, and they 
shall not hurt them." We infer from it too, that, if 
we have true faith in God, and exercise a jealous, 
watchful spirit over our own souls, we shall be ena- 
bled to resist a great deal of evil. 



CHAPTER III. 

CUPID, HYMEN, AND PLUTUS. 

Cupid is the god of love ; Hymen is the god of 
inarriage ; and Plutus is the god of wealth. One day 
these three worthies met in a grove, when Hymen, 
like all his followers, considering himself a great busi- 
ness character, began a quarrel with Cupid. We 
may as well state here, that there are a great many, 
who profess to think that Hymen and Cupid have 
always been connected in business. But, according 
to the testimony of Cupid, nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Hymen, we have said, began a 
quarrel with Cupid, for continually sending him such 
a miserable apology for stock, for his business op- 
erations. The stock, he affirms, that Cupid sends 
him, is not worth the bands, that is required by law, 
to fasten every separate lot together, before it can 
pass current among men. And " it is a shame," he 
says, '* to waste these fastenings about such bad ma- 
terials." He calls Cupid a man of great pretensions, 
but little knowledge, and less judgment, and half 
blind into the bargain. 

Whereupon Cupid fires up, and indignantly de- 
mands of Hymen to say, when he ever had any deal- 
ings with him ? And very significantly hints, that 
Plutus is at the bottom of the whole business, while 
Hymen is only a tool, that, with the aid of a lawyer, 
Plutus depends on, to clinch his bargains, — which 
he (Cupid) is not so much as allowed to witness. 
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He further ^ays, that Plutus cares nothing about 
the quality of the stock that he sends to Hymen;— 
he never wastes a thought upon, it. But there are 
certain appendages to these stocks that he does 
care about ; for they are his life and soul. Such as 
houses and lands, and merchandize and bank stock ; 
and you never catch him napping about these 
things. 

All this was not very flattering to a gentleman 
of Hymen's lofty pretensions ; and, to humble him 
still more, Plutus, who had overheard the whole, 
and being a very honorable gentleman — all weal- 
thy gentlemen are honorable — appeared and confirm- 
ed all that Oupid had said, and more too. He not 
only confessed that he monopolized the whole trade, 
but said, that he never pt^etended to have any deal- 
ings with Cupid. He was sole proprietor, and en- 
tirely independent of him. 

But, lest any body should doubt our story, we 
will give a detailed account of the meeting, as we 
have received it from unimpeachable testimony : — 

" As Cupid, in Cytherea's grove, 
Employed the lesser powers of love ; 
Some shape the bow, or fit the string ; 
Some give the taper shaft its wing, 
Or turn the polished quiver's mould. 
Or head the darts with tempered gold. 

Amidst their toil and various care, 
Thus Hymen, with assuming air. 
Addressed the god. " Thou purblind chit, 
Of awkward and ill-judging wit, 
If matches are not better made, 
At once I must forswear my trade. 
You send me such ill-coupled folks, 
That 'tis a shame to sell them yokes. 
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They squabble for a pin or feather, * 
And wonder how they came t(^ether. 
The husband 's sullen, dogged, shy, 
The wife grows flippant in reply ; 
He loves command, and due restriction. 
And she as well likes contradiction : 
She never slavishly submits ; 
She'll have her will, or have her fits. 
He this way tugs, she t'other draws ; 
The man grows jealous, and with cause. 
Nothing can save him but divorce ; 
And here the wife complies, of course. 

" When," says the boy, " bad I to do 
With either your affairs or you ? 
I never idly spend my darts ; 
You trade in mercenary hearts. 
For settlements the lawyer's fee'd ; 
Is my hand witness to the deed ? 
If they like cat and dog agree. 
Go rail at Plutus, not at me.*' 

Plutus appeared, and said, " 'Tis true. 
In marriage Gold is all their view ; 
They seek not beauty, wit, nor sense : 
And Love is seldom the pretence. 
All offer incense at my shrine. 
And I alone the bargain sign. 
How can Belinda blame her fate ? 
She only asked a great estate. 
Doris was rich enough, 'tis true, 
Her lord must give her title too ; 
And every man, or rich or poor, 
A fortune asks, and asks no more." 
Avarice, whatever shape it bears. 
Must still be coupled with its cares. 

But notwithstanding Hymen and his follow- 
jrs have had so much to humble them, they are 
;till as conceited and insolent as ever, when they 
jet where they can be. Just see them, a few months 
ifter they have put on the chain, in company with 
some of their acquaintances, who are two or three 
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years their seniors, but who are yet free ; and bow 
pert and saucy they will be ! Decent people can- 
not help blushing for them. 

But in spite of all that has been said, and sung, and 
written to the contrary, we all know that in most 
cases it does not require more than ten years, at the 
longest, for the cares and trials and perplexities of 
married life, to convert the silken bands of Hymen 
into links of steel, that bind both men and women 
to their life-destroying duties, with a power that shuts 
from the soul all hope of rest or reprieve this side 
the grave. Yet, for all that, Plutus, with the aid 
of Hymen, is still doing an excellent business ; per- 
haps never a better ; while poor Cupid scarce ever 
opens his quiver ; he is too often obliged to bury 
the arrow in his own bosom. 

" Among the ancients, when persons were newly 
married, they put a yoke upon their necks, or chains 
upon their arms, to show that they were to be one, 
closely united, and pulling equally together in all the 
concerns of life. 

** A fine allegorical representation of the marriage 
union is found on an antique gem in the collection 
of the Duke of Marlborough : it describes the mar- 
riage of Cupid and Psyche. 1st. Both are xepre- 
sented as winged, to show the alacrity with which 
the husband and wife should help, comfort, and sup- 
port each other. 2. Both are veiled, to show that 
modesty is an inseparable attendant on pure matri- 
monial connexions. 3. Hymen, or marriage, goes 
before them with a lighted torch, leading them by a 
chain, of which each has hold, to show that they 
are united together, and are bound to • each other. 
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and that they are led to this by the pure flame of 
love, which at the same instant both enlightens and 
warms them. 4. This chain is not of iron, or brass, 
(to intimate that the marriage union is a state of 
thraldom or slavery,) but it is a chain of pearls, to 
show that the union is precious, beautiful, and de- 
lightful. 5. They hold a dove, the emblem of con- 
jugal fidelity, which they appear to embrace affec- 
tionately, to show that they are faithful to each 
other, not merely through duty, but by affection ; 
and that this fidelity contributes to the happiness 
of their lives. 6. A winged Cupid, or love, is repre- 
sented as having gone before them, preparing the 
nuptial feast, to intimate that active aflfections, warm 
and cordial love, are to them a continual source of 
comfort and enjoyment. And, lastly, the genius of 
love that follows them, has his wings shrivelled up, 
or the feathers all curled, so as to render them utterly 
unfit for flight, to intimate, that love is to abide 
with them, and that there is to be no separation in 
aflfection." 

The author of the above quotation refers the reader 
to " the plate in Bryant's Analysis of Ancient My- 
thology." 

A friend at our elbow says, that it must have 
been in very " ancient" times, when '* the wings 
of love" were so " shrivelled" that he could not 
fly. For the memory of the ** oldest inhabitant 
(who is always found in our ranks) does not go 
back to the time when the genius of love was not on 
the wing, or his feathers plumed for a flight." 



CHAPTER IV. 

DEFINITION OP HUSBAND— LOAN OP A HEART — PRICE 
OF WIVES — AND THE DUTIES OF PARENTS. 

"Husband — A person who writes checks, and 
dresses as his wife directs." 

We read the above in the short dictionary of a 
weekly paper, some time since, without knowing 
exactly what it meant. But the following item, 
which appeared in a later number of (we believe) 
the same paper, in one sense explains it. " Heaiti 
are sometimes supposed to be given, when they are 
only loaned. And a most usurious interest is some- 
times exacted long after the loan has been re- 
called." 

As we understand it, the " checks" that those 
" persons," who are called " husbands," write, go to 
pay the interest on ** loans that have been recalled." 
And the exorbitant interest, that has been thousands 
of times demanded for such ** loans," has been the 
ruin of many a ** person" called ** husband," — ^when 
these *' loans," at their best estate, were never worth 
transferring from one domicil to another. 

In Marshall's ** Life of Washington" it is stated, 
that, in the early settlement of Virginia, three or 
four hundred young ladies were transported from 
England to that colony, and sold to the planters for 
wives, for one hundred and fifty pounds of tobacco 
each. And, if any one was unable to pay in ad- 
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vance, he was credited, till he could' plant and ga- 
ther his crop. But it was considered a debt of 
honor, and paid in preference to all others''. A co- 
temporary says, " We doubt whether such good 
bargains can be had, on. terms as liberal, at the pres- 
ent day. But it does not comport with our notions 
of justice and equity to exact the same price for a 
bad wife, as for a good one. As it regards the pro- 
priety of such a rule in 1629, we can only speak 
conjecturally ; but, to our certain knowledge, there 
is a difference of more than a hunrded and fifty 
pounds of tobacco in wives now-a-days." 

We confess that it is very wn-romantic, and it 
may shock the sentimental ones of our day, to talk 
about " loaning hearts," and buying and selling 
wives for so much tobacco, or brandy, or for the 
money, that has been gained by the traffic of these 
articles; — not shocked to " loan a heart" or to cal- 
culate the dollars and cents, that are to be gained 
by taking this or that one for a husband or wife ; 
but shocked at the idea of having the transaction 
talked about, or written out, in so many words. We 
are sorry ourselves for the occasion ; but it is true 
nevertheless, that " how much" and for " so much" 
enters into the calculation of a great many in their 
choice matrimonial. A great many ** unsaleable ar- 
ticles," and sometimes " whole lots," " go off," that 
would never be looked at with any thoughts of pur- 
chasing, but for ** the privileges and appurtenan- 
ces," to which the purchaser is *' entitled" by the 
bargain ; and which " privileges and appurtenan- 
ces" he or she could never come at, without taking 

that one valueless appendage with them. 
5 
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With reference to marriage, Dr. A. Clarke says, 
— " Were the parties married, as the Apostle expres- 
ses it, in the Lord, marriage might still be what it 
wasj in its original institution, pure and suitable; 
and, in its first exercise, affectionate and happy : 
but how few such marriages are there to be found ! 
PassioUy turbulent and irregular, not religion; 
custom, founded by these irregularities, not reason ; 
worldly prospects, originating and ending in selfish- 
ness and earthly affections, not in spiritual ends, 
are the grand producing causes of a great majority 
of matrimonial alliances. How then can . such tur- 
bid and bitter fountains send forth pure and sweet 
waters ?" 

But grant, for the sake of the argument, that peo- 
ple always marry for love, (not of money) but for the 
object of their choice — perhaps the owner of the mon- 
ey — that they could, as they often affirm before mar- 
riage, be happy with them in a hovel or a desert, — 
they marry, too, in obedience to Scripture. Grant, 
too, what we have somewhere read, that ** marriage 
is happiness, such as earth knows no greater," then 
it follows that it carries responsibility with it, "such 
as earth knows no greater." It is a fundamental 
law, that great blessings and great obligations are 
inseparably connected. And all other obligations 
are of little weight, compared with those, which 
rest on men and women, who take the responsibil- 
ity of gathering a family around them. For, on ev- 
ery successive link in the family chain, is embla- 
zoned, in letters of fire, the eternal command, — 
*' Train up a child in the way he should go, and, 
when he is old, he will not depart from it." But 
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who heeds this command ? Not one parent in a 
hundred, take the world through. We might count 
the children, by tens of thousands, in this christian 
land, who never hear from their parents, — and 
pretty respectable parents too, in the eyes of the 
world, — that they have any souls. 

There is very particular attention paid to their 
food and clothing, — and to their teeth and their hair, 
— and their dancing, and drawing-room manners ; 
and they hear a great deal about what is fashionable, 
and genteel, and in good taste. But there is no 
moral culture. Never a warning or instructive voice 
do they hear, about spiritual food — the ** Bread of 
everlasting Life," or a * 'Robe of Righteousness" that 
shall never " wax old." The sons are trained up to 
think, that ** the chief end of mah*^ is to get money ; 
and the daughters are trained up to think, that 
*' the chief end of woman ^^ is to get married. And 
thus, in the scramble after money and marriage, and 
gentility and fashion, they rush through existence, 
without knowing why they live, or whither they 
are bound. 

But are people happy in this never-ending chase 
after folly and fashion, and the wealth and joys 
of earth 1 No. Sometimes in the busy day, strange 
visions, of they know not what, steal over the mind ; 
and the unsatisfied^ longings of a restless, starving 
soul disturbs many a lonely midnight hour ; re- 
sponsive, perhaps, to the poet's musings : — 

O, Night I thou spreadest thy dusky curtains forth, 
And a strange awe steals over us — the dim shapes 
That throne the vision, faint and undefined, 
Seem but the shadowing forth of things unseen, 
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And yet eternal ; and a sacred Toice, 
Unheard amid the busier glare of day, 
Awakes within our bosom, in a song 
Of quiet gladness, or a broken strain 
Of melancholy music —as some touch, 
Forgotten, yet familiar, swept o'er chords 
Untuned and shattered, but retaining still 
The rich and thrilling sweetness of a tone 
Oft heard, we know not where — that mystic tone 
That binds our souls to past and future being 
With meaning fraught, but never understood, — 
Like the lone bird that, from its native groves 
Borne, ere its songs were heard, and, all untaught, 
Pours from its prison-house its saddened strains, 
When first there falls upon its wondering ear 
Some passing note of wild -wood minstrelsy ; 
We pause, and list — and pause and listen still ; 
And strive in vain to ring the echo back. 
There are mysterious things in earth and air, 
Above us and around, but most within 
And the far-reaching thought goes to and fro, 
Seeking from whence it came, and where it tends — 
What world its source, and where its limit lies ; 
Wildered and lost in each successive search 
It turns, and turns again, and finds no bound ; 
And the weak heart beats with a deeper thrill, 
Startled with its own pulsings." 



This is not the world, and this is not the na- 
tion that it would be, if our duty, and destiny, as 
immortal beings, were drilled into the minds of chil- 
dren, with the same untiring zeal and never-ceasing 
efforts, with which their mistaken parents enforce 
the advantages and necessity of worldly show and 
distinction. This indomitable perseverance, — these 
unwearied exertions to secure the worldly good of 
children, will rise up in judgment and condemn many 
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a fond parent who now plea(ls,that, as it regards any 
preparation for a future world, children and men will 
be, just what they are horn to be ; and it is of no 
use to attempt to mould or bias them. And so they 
spend all their time and efforts, in making them 
men and women after their own hearts — fitting 
them to shine in^this world, — and this only. There 
are figures for the head, and figures for the feet of 
children ; and parents spare no pains to learn their 
children the figures of arithmetic and the figures of 
a cotillion, but there are no figures for the heart — 
they bring them to no moral reckoning. 

There are passions in children that are sleeping 
tigers. There are virtues too, as powerful for good ; 
but parents neglect to cultivate them. And hence 
the necessity of multiplied houses of correction for 
juvenile offenders ; and some more efficient protec- 
tion, than the community now enjoys, against the 
increasing depredations of more mature offenders. 

Parents should begin early to cultivate the good 
there is in their children, before the evil has cho- 
ked and crushed it. As a million of gossamer threads 
will make a cable so strong, that it will cause the 
mightiest ship to swing to its moorings, so the 
embryo virtues, in the human soul, if cultivated in 
infancy and childhood and youth, will make a cable 
and an anchorage that will hold the-soul to its high 
destiny of immortality, amid all the storms and 
billows, and breakers and quicksands of life's per- 
ilous, treacherous sea. 

We know that there has been a great many pretty 
things said, to the effect, that it is better to let chil- 
dren have their liberty, and do just as they please ; 
5* 
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or, if they are not wholly competent to bring up 
themselves, kindness and moral suasion on the part 
of their parents is all that is wanting, — the rod 
and all other modes of correction being so many 
relics of barbarism. But, with all due respect to 
the authors of these fine sayings, we would just say 
that we think the Almighty knew as much as all 
of them put together, about bringing up children, 
as long ago as when he said that a child must be 
trained up in the way he should go. He does not 
say, educate, or talk * up a child in the way that he 
should go' ; but ' train' is the word- 

And even the Chinese, in managing their chil- 
dren, know the difference between ** trairC'^ and ed- 
ucate. It means discipline. The Almighty says 
further, ** Chasten thy son while there is hope"— 
that is, in season, — ** and let not thy soul spare for 
his crying." ** Foolishness is bound up in the 
heart of a child ; but the rod of correction shall 
drive it far from him." The "rod and reproof give 
wisdom ; but a child, left to himself bringeth his 
mother to shame." " Withhold not correction from 
the child." "Correct thy son, and he shall give thee 
rest." The scriptures consider it such an injury 
not to correct a child, that it sets it down as hatred to 
the child. "He that spareth his rod hateth his son ; 
but he, that loveth him, chasteneth him betimes." 

When " the heavens have vanished as a scroll," 
and " there is no more sea," — when nations and rec- 
ords of nations are blackening in the last fires, the 
child has but just begun its never-ending existence. 
Then a fashionable education, or an unrestrained 
life here, will be of no avail. It is moral culture — 
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the graces of the spirit — self-denial and self-sacrifice, 
as often as occasion has called for them — these, and 
these alone, can survive " the wreck of matter and 
the crash of worlds." 



CHAPTER V. 



REVIEW OP A LIBELLOUS ARTICLE ON BACHELORS. 

There are several distinguished orthodox clergy- 
men, scattered over the union in different states, for 
whom many of us entertain a very high respect. 
And sometimes, when we get into any little discus- 
sion on a subject that is not above our comprehen- 
sion, to strengthen our position we quote something, 
that we have heard or read, from the lips or pens of 
these favorites. But sometimes, when we have done 
tl«s, we have been made to feel that our respect for 
these good men was not reciprocated. Our oppo- 
nents, when there has been the least danger of their 
coming off second-best in the argument, have quitted 
the old subject, and brought up something, that the 
said clergymen have said or written against a state 
of '* single blessedness,'' — or perhaps single wretched- 
ness would better express their meaning. And, if 
the writings or speeches, referred to, are any indica- 
tion of the feelings of the authors towards us, we 
must concede that they do most cordially hate us. 
— Byron himself, (if it is Byron that ** likes a good 
hater,") would respect them very much for the in- 
tensity of their hatred. 

We propose to review one or two articles that 
these favorites have written against bachelors, and 
printed in a durable form to hand down to posterity, 
after they had appeared in a good many newspapers. 
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And first we will take one, that, in the way of 
heaping reproach and contempt upon us, has been 
made more of, than any other one that we can just 
now call to mind. The subject is dragged in, to 
what might have been a very decent, interesting ar- 
ticle, if the writer had kept on tenable ground. But, 
after giving the public to understand that he is a 
married man, with children ; or rather telling them, 
in so many words, that they are " fools not to per- 
ceive it" from the drift of his remarks, — ^he goes on 
to say : — 

" I solemnly wish, if these remarks are read by 
any youthful bachelor of forty, who boards and 
means to board all his days in Tremont House, 
that he would not read a syllable farther.^' 

But why not 7 This is the class, that his remarks 
were intended to benefit ; and why not read 7 

He further says, — "I think I have somewhere 
read, that, if a man wishes to learn to pray, let him 
go to sea; but with all due submission to the author 
of this remark, I think we should rather say, — Let 
him be married, and have a family of children." 

This is rendering to Caesar a little more than is 
due. And every day's observation shows the fallacy 
of such reasoning. There are a great many men, 
who, before marriage, are quite respectable in their 
dress, manners, and habits, and who attend church 
regularly on the sabbath, — who throw off all restraint 
after marriage, — neglect the church, and, by the 
time they have two or three children, are hardly 
decent in dress, or behavior. And the necessary in- 
ference is, that, if they did not ** learn to pray" be- 
fore marriage, they have not learned since. And 
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women degenerate in the same manner, and perhaps 
in the same ratio. Some ladies, who are called very 
amiable before marriage, become very irritable and 
great scolds after marriage. Dr. Way land says, — " If 
people do not become pious before they are immers- 
ed in the cares of a family, they seldom do after." 

But without enlarging on this pointj we will pro- 
ceed to the next paragraph, where the writer says, 
— "A family of children, walking amidst a thousand 
dangers, and often escaping, is one of the most stri-^ 
king proofs of a particular Providence that ever met 
my mind. To talk about the general laws of na- 
ture, immutable and unbendable to the interposing 
will of the Deity ! Away with such metaphysical 
trash ; it is just fit for old bachelors to write." 

If the writer had stopped when he had done with 
the children, or if he had omitted the fling at 
bachelors, he would have done something, — ^posi- 
tively or negatively : — but, as he did not, it may be 
well to inquire how far he has suffered his ill-will 
to blind his reason. To convince us that the most 
insignificeant human being is an object of God*s 
special care, wo read in the New Testament that 
not even a sparrow, — that is of so little value that ttoo 
of them are * sold for a farthing,' — falls to the ground 
without His notice. And from this we infer, that 
every child, that dies, whether by sickness, or what 
we call accident, affords just as " striking a proof 
of a particular Providence," and at the same time 
of the " immutability of general laws," as every 
other child does that has escaped death by sickness, 
or accident, or any danger that has threatened it. 
And if the providence of God is less " striking," it 
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is none the less special when we pass through life 
(as many do) without being threatened with any ap- 
parent danger. What we call general laws are min- 
isters or eflfects, or, call them what you will, of a 
Chreat First Cause^ — who saw, from the beginning, 
who, and what these laws would pervade and gov- 
ern. And they are " immutable and unbendable to 
the interposing will of the Deity," just because it 
was the " will of the Deity" to make them so per- 
fect at first, that He should never have occasion to 
" interpose" either to alter them, or to suspend their 
operation on man or beast, or any thing that, in His In- 
scrutable Wisdom, should come within their province. 

And these same general laws have no more res- 
pect for a child, than they have for any thing else, 
animate or inanimate. If a child falls into the wa- 
ter and remains an hour, or into the fire and remains 
a minute, the unbendable law of nature will act with 
the same fatal force on the body of the child, that 
it would on the body of an elderly bachelor, or a 
brute. 

If a child falls from a chamber window, or the 
roof of a house, the unbendable law of gravity will 
carry it to the ground, in nine cases out of ten with 
stunning, perhaps killing force. If a company of 
married men and women, with their children, — and, 
to get as much excellence as possible into the circle, 
we will suppose that the adults are missionaries of 
the gospel, and the children of course are the favo- 
rites of heaven, — suppose, we say, that this com- 
pany should go out of Boston harbor with all sails 
set, bound for some heathen shore, and, three hours 
after, when they saw a squall coming, should neglect 
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to take in sail ; would not the unbendable law of na- 
ture send them all to the bottom of the ocean, just as 
quick as it would a company of pirates, — or, what is 
worse, a company of unmarried ladies and gerUb- 
men, all over forty, in the same circumstances ) 

"Without controversy" there is a great deal 
of " metaphysical" nonsense in the world. It is be* 
cause " the laws of nature are so immutable" — it 
is just because it is an "immutable" law, that water 
will drown, and fire will consume, and a gale of 
wind will sweep all before it, that men look upon a 
rescue from any threatened danger from these el- 
ements, as a " special interposition of Providence." 
A cft^regard of natural law, is always followed by 
the penalty of that law. And our ignorance of the 
workings, or of the penalty of natural laws, does not 
affect their immutability. If a child or a christian 
minister takes a dose of poison by mistake, it will do 
its work as effectually on their system, as it would 
on the body of a murderer, who had taken it with 
the design of putting an end to his life. And if men 
or women violate the law of their nature by a course 
of intemperance and profligacy, nature will exact the 
penalty in pains, and groans, and a premature, mel- 
ancholy death. And all this suffering is but the be- 
ginning of the reckoning with violated law. 

There are good, and there are evil spirits round 
us ; and we shall never know, — never while we are 
mortal, — how much we are influenced by them. We 
often resolve on a course of conduct, and some un- 
looked-for intervention — something the farthest from 
our minds, will frustrate the whole plan. There is 
a mystery about it, that perhaps will be solved years 
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after, when we cannot but acknowledge the hand of 
Providence in the whole transaction. And then, in 
cases of greater moment and more immediate results, 
snch as missing, seemingly by the merest chance, 
steamboats or cars, that have been wrecked or burnt. 
Some slight detention at home, or going a square or 
two out of the way in getting to the wharf or depot, 
has made people just exactly too late (and that was 
all) to get on board. Some very slight thing, — they 
could hardly tell what, — has induced others to defer 
going till another day. 

In these great deliverances, and in the lesser 
and more frequent escapes from danger, it becomes 
us to acknowledge our dependence on God, and to 
adore what we cannot comprehend. Still, as we 
have before intimated, it is the immutability of natu- 
ral laws — the all but certainty that they must have 
perished by fire, or water, or threatening gales, that 
makes these escapes a matter of such grateful 
acknowledgment and rejoicing.* 

* We have heard our grandparents relate an incident, that occurred a 
great many years ago, (we believe) in Connecticut. 

There had been a great freshet, that had carried ofif several bridges. And, 
one dark evening shortly after, a traveler came into one of the public bouses 
m the neighborhood where one of the bridges had been swept away. He 
was known to some of the company ; and, on being asked by which of two 
roads he came, replied, ' Neither ; I came over the bgdge.' — ' The bridge ! ' 
exclaimed the whole company in astonishment, — " The bridge was carried 
off by the freshet." The traveller insisted that he came over the bridge 
on horseback. And, after multiplied confident assertions on the one hand, 
and exclamations of surprise and incredulity, that would be natural in the 
case, on the other, they went out with their lanterns. And there was one 
single timber, called the string piece, left of the bridge ; and on that nar- 
row footing the horse had carried his master safely over the rushing, ac- 
cumulated waters. They could see the prints of his feet a little way on 

6 
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In the case of Daniel, and of Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego, God did intetyose^ and save them 

the timber, by their lanterns, and the next morning they could see them 
the whole distance. And the traveler fainted at the sight, as most mes 
of common sensibility would have done. 

He must have felt, as he never did before, the truth of the woids 
of the prophet, " It is not in man that walketh to direct his steps." No 
mortal hand could have guided the horse a single step on the timber ; tlie 
first attempt must have plunged horse and rider into the foaming current 
below. Still, as far as natural law was concerned, there was no mirade. 
The general law of nature required that the horse, in going over the river, 
should have something to walk on, and the timber, narrow as it was, met 
this demand of the law. But we grant, that the instinct of the animal 
bordered on the miraculous, or supernatural. 

" And, Reason raise o'er Instinct as you can, 
In this His God directs, in that 'tis man." 

All nature, animate and inanimate, is a great storehouse of agencies 
for the wonder-working movements of Jehovah. But he never dispenses 
with the agency of general laws, though He sometimes sets at nonglit 
all human agency ; as in the case in question. The timber seemed to 
be the exact point where human agency must end, — where it was power- 
less. And God set a higher value on the ' imbendable' law of the animal's 
nature (who had the bridle all to himself) than he would have done on 
the combined skill of sixty thousand horsemen, like those who went up 
from Egypt " and took the fenced cities of Judah." The Deity interposed. 
But so far from interposing to suspend, or bend, the general laws of nt' 
ture, it seemed to be a miraculous attestation of their immutability and 
supremacy. 

The traveler swooned when the frightful scene met his gaze. If the 
feeble lights of earth can show us dangers, that we have escaped, so ap- 
palling that the bare sight is overpowering, what will not the light of eter- 
nity show, when brought to bear on the temporal and spiritual dangers that 
the redeemed and unredeemed have escaped during a long life. As the horse 
and his rider went over the frail, narrow footing unconcerned, ignorant of 
their danger, and all unconscious of the presence of the angels who were 
were guarding them on the right hand and on the left, so is man continn- 
ally exposed to unseen dangers, and shielded and upheld by an unseen 
"arm that is mighty to save." 
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from the penalty of fixed, natural laws ; but it was 
aot because they were married men, or children. — 
flind this much is certain, that, however much God 
may love married men and children, he will never 
impose new laws on matter, or annihilate old ones, 
to save them from harm. 

And ^' the general laws of nature, immutable and 
unbeudable to the interposing will of the Deity," are 
" just fit for old bachelors to write'* about ; — and so 
are the laws of Sinai and of Calvary. In the per- 
fect code of Sinai we find these words, " Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbor.'' And 
this is no fiourish of rhetoric. It was given amid the 
burnings and thunders of Sinai, and written on a 
table of stone ; and it means just what it says. And, 
centuries after, comes the response from Calvary in 
still more imposing and emphatic terms, — ** Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength, and thy neighbor as thyself,^^ 

And there is no poetry about this neither. — 
The only question is, whether the class of beings, 
called bachelors and maiden ladies, come within the 
pale of neighborship. If they do, a great many good 
men, and women too, will have to mourn over the 
commission of great sins, as well as short-comings in 
duty. As far as we can jndge, they ** know not 
what manner of spirit they are of ;" but look upon 
us, very much as the Jews of old looked upon their 
Samaritan neighbors ; with this slight difierence, — 
our enemies are willing to have dealings with us as 
often as they can benefit themselves by it, while the 
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more consistent Jews would have no intercoone 
whatever with the Samaritans. 

The writer further says, that " he thinks it unfor- 
tunate that some of the great geniuses, who have un- 
dertaken to enhghten the world by their infidelity, 
were not married men. It would have done more 
to help them to digest the venom of their spleen, 
than all the long volumes of rejoinders, which have 
been written by metaphysical theologians." 

If marriage possesses such wondrous powers for 
'^ digesting the venom of spleen," we must shudder 
when we think what a " venomous^* monster our 
writer would have been had he never been mar- 
ried. Every body, that reads what he has written 
about bachelors, ought to bless their stars that he is 
married. But we must acknowledge ourselves beat 
by the remainder of this paragraph, that covers near- 
ly a page ; so we shall draw a veil over it, and pass 
to the next, where we are told that " a single life 
leads to infidelity." 

Certain. Does not St Paul say, that, if a man is 
married, he careth for the things that belong to the 
Lord, how he may please the Lord. But he, that is 
unmarried, has nothing to think about, or to love, or 
worship, and becomes an infidel out of pure consis- 
tency ? If he does not say this, we would thank 
our readers to get their Testaments, and see what he 
does say, for St. Paul is authority. 

The writer, in support of his position, says, — 
** Hume was an old bachelor, and every page of his 
philosophy smells of his folly. Hobbs was an old bach- 
elor, and so was Voltaire, and Rosseau, and Jeremy 
Bentham, and Tom Paine." ^ And so it is proved, 
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that '' a single life leads to infidelity/' because these 
six infidels were bachelors, — all bachelors ! So was 
Dr. Watts, so was Cowper, and Montgomery,* and 
Sir Isaac Newton, and Frederic Swartz, and' Clau- 
dius Buchanan. And, reasoning from the 
premises or principles, that the writer has laid 
down, it is proved, by the lives and writings of the 
six last-named bachelors, that ^^a single life" makes 
men christians, even if we had no other authority for 
saying so. And any clergyman will find it much 
more profitable to read the writings of the six last, 
than of the six first-named bachelors. Almost every 
page of their writings beams with celestial light, 
and can be read without raising a blush, or a feel- 
ing of indignation, that the feelings of the innocent 
and susceptible have been outraged, and the truth 
sacrificed to a bitter, foolish prejudice. 

Still, if our opponent can find any thing in the 
writings of his six infidel bachelors, that is more 
absurd than the idea that the immutability of 
general laws is " metaphysical trash," and, if a 
"man would learn to pray, let him be married 
and have a family of children," — we will confess 
that they might have been better men had they 
been married, but they could not have been worse. 

In the six or seven closely-written pages, that 
are devoted to uS; there is not a single quali- 
fying line. The only item, that looks like reserva- 
tion, is a few lines in connexion with Gibbon. He 
goes from his six bachelors to Gibbon, and says, " I 
have always thought it a thousand pities that Ma- 
demoiselle Curchod did not wind her chains more 
eflfectually round Gibbon's heart. I imagine that 

^ * Who is still living. 
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Cupid, the little god of love, might have expelled 
a great deal of paganism from the pages of his splen- 
did history. Some, to be sure, will be infidels in 
the bosom of wedlock, as some would be fools in the 
very palaces of Solomon. But this is not the order 
of nature." 

He admits, that a man may be a reprobate, if he 
is married, though he must be an exception to the 
general rule. But he does not admit that there is 
any salvation out of wedlock. And the drift of his 
argument goes to prove, that there is none. But 
Solomon, with all his wisdom and knowledge, never 
discovered that marriage was a condition of salvar 
tion, — or he kept the world in ignorance of it, if 
he did : though he was married himself, and called 
very wise. But was he happy ? No. After reach* 
ing the loftiest pinnacle of earthly fame, and ex- 
hausting every source of earthly pleasure, he gives 
his testimony in these few but comprehensive words, 
" All is vanity, and vexation of spirit." Had he 
just added, " except marriage," it would have been 
a weighty argument for our married friends; iot 
Solomon knew just how much marriage was worth. 
And, knowing this, he swept it off with " vanity 
and vexation," as nothing worth, for it had not 
made him happy. 

Perhaps some may say, that he had too many 
wives. But that was because one did not make him 
happy. Able commentators say, that " Solomon's 
sun set behind an almost impenetrable cloud of dark- 
ness ;" while the unmarried Paul was sure of an 
*^ incorruptible crown." 
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In the next place, the writer says, " I have gen- 
erally noticed that infidelity and misanthropy have 
an affinity for each other, and are often combined 
in the same heart But how is a man to avoid mis- 
anthropy ? No man ever became a misanthrope 
under the smiles of an aflectionate wife, and sur- 
rounded by a family of ruddy children." But 
many a man does '^ become a misanthrope under 
the smiles of an affectionate wife and surrounded 
by a family of ruddy children." And the more they 
try to please him, the more sullen and morose he 
' becomes.' The cares and perplexities, that marriage 
inevitably brings, are as much as any man can 
comfortably bear, if his circumstances are ever so 
easy. But, if he has no dependence but his hands, 
they are sometimes more than he can comfortably 
bear. And, as the burden increases, his spirits fail, 
— marriage has got to be an old story, and he be- 
comes fretful and disposed to quarrel with fate, or 
Providence, any body and every body, except him- 
self. And his own family come in for a pretty good 
share of his ill-humor ; and he feels perfectly jus- 
tified in venting it on them, for he has been dread- 
fully sinned against by somebody. Let any pious 
persons, who are really anxious for the religious 
welfare of their friends, speak to them about their 
immortal interests, and, oftener than not, they will 
be told, that the care and labor of bringing-up a 
family leave them no time to think of any thing 
else. And one would infer, from the tone and man- 
ner in which many of them speak, that every body 
in the world was to blame for their being incum- 
bered with a family, but just themselves. 
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But, doubtless, they all thought, that marriage was 
a religious duty, (at the time of their marriage we 
mean.) And we have no quarrel with them for 
their belief. Though we have not a very high opin- 
ion of men and women, who consent to marry in 
anticipation of all the joys of married life, and then 
grow impatient, and restive, and murmur, and droop 
under the sorrows, and trials, and burdens, that 
marriage imposes. Every man and woman, that 
consents to marry, consents, at the same time, to 
share a considerable portion of the cares, and per- 
plexities, and disappointments, with which the world 
must abound. It is their own free act. And if, 
upon trial, they find it a serious matter, and feel 
that they must sink under their accumulating bur- 
den, let them die willing martyrs in a good cause. 
— St. Paul told them beforehand that it would be 
so ; and Christ, in alluding to the cumbering cares 
of a family, tells us, that people *^ are careful and 
troubled about many things, but one thing is needful." 

And, lastly, we are told, that ** A man goes into 
a splendid city — he becomes too lazy, or too vicious, 
or too proud, to establish a family. He passes his 
time among the rubicund inmates of a fashionable 
boarding-house. He spends his evenings at the 
theatre or billiard-table. He rails at women, and 
hates children, because he only knows the vilest of 
the sex, and has never seen a child that was his 
own. His affections become warped ; his heart is 
insulated ; and, because he has lost his humanity, 
he has never found his religion. O ! how I should 
like, before such a fellow goes to his lonely grave, 
and his rotten carcase manures the ground, to throw. 
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into his narrow heart, one straw from " What, 

think you, dear reader ? Why, from the praise- 
worthy labor of writing the very article that we are 
reviewing. 

The expressions of contempt, and the slanders, in 
this last paragraph, are as strong and as infamous 
as language can make them ; and if we had felt 
or known as much of any class, that wore " the 
human form divine," for the honor of human nature, 
if not out of respect to ourselves, we would have 
concealed it. And if this tirade against us was all 
that we had to judge by, we should say, that the 
writer *' had never found his religion" or his *' hu- 
manity" either; — ^nor even decency. We cannot an- 
swer for all bachelors, who ** pass their time" at a 
" fashionable boarding-house" ; but we know some 
bachelors that are among the finest men that live ; 
who have boarded at Tremont House" and other 
" fashionable boarding-houses" ; who know no more 
about " theatres or billiard-tables," or any other 
form of vice or " vile" persons, than the writer who 
has thus slandered them and their whole class. 
They are neither " too proud" nor " too lazy," nor 
" too vicious to establish a family." They are too 
conscientious, too truthful, too pure, too determined 
to live within their income, and keep themselves 
" unspotted from the world." It is the false no- 
tions, that prevail with regard to the education and 
employment and duties of women of the present 
day, that deters them from marrying. 

In the truthful language of a bachelor editor, — 
" Nothing can prevent an increase of bachelorism 
save an amendment in the mode of educating wo- 
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men. When they learn some useful employment, 
instead of beating the piano — when they prefer hon- 
est industry to silky coxcombry — and when men 
find that woman is a help-mate instead of a burden, 
then we may expect to find few bachelors, and not 
till then." 

" Bachelors know only the vilest of the sex P^ — 
Whenever " the vilest" or the most deluded " of the 
sex" bring an action before the court, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty it is a married man that is im- 
plicated, — and sometimes he is a ministei of the gos- 
pel. We say this with more of sorrow, than of re- 
sentment. According to their number, there are ten 
times as many good and great men among bachel- 
ors, as there are in the ranks of married men. 

And, when a bachelor dies, — " His rotten carcase 
manures the ground.^^ What a brutal, revolting, 
infidel expression ! If the writer can find any- 
thing, in the writings of all the infidel bachelors that 
he has named, that will come up to it for enormity ; 
— if he can find a single sen tence,v that conveys to 
the mind such a total disregard of the commonest 
feelings of " humanity," to say nothing of " reli- 
gion;" — we pity him for his taste, — a taste for read- 
ing such authors. And on this principle it is easy 
to account for the lack of decency in the present 
article. Still we are astonished at such a want of 
refinement in a man, who, for many years before he 
wrote the article, had enjoyed the refining, eleva- 
ting, christianizing influences of matrimony ; to say 
nothing of minor auspicious influences, that are con- 
stantly acting and re-acting upon him from his civil 
and social position. But does *he believe that 
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bachelors are ** made in the image of God 7" That 
their bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost 7 Or has 
he, in his Biblical researches, found something, by 
which he limits the application of those terms to 
married people ? He has shown conclusively, that 
bachelors, as a class, are a wretched, despised set of 
misanthropes and infidels — ** too lazy, or too proud, 
or too vicious to establish a family" — they have 
"lost their humanity," and never found " their re- 
ligion." And, at death, their bodies " manure the 
ground." " And after death, comes the Judgment," 
says the Scripture. 

And now, with reference to the Judgment, what is 
the necessary inference — the irresistible conclusion of 
our author's reasoning ? Why, that, at the Judgment 
seat, bachelors will be drawn up in solid phalanx, 
to hear their sentence. And, as there is nothing said 
in their favor — nor a word of extenuation, of course 
there will be no trial — there will be nothing to do, but 
to give and receive the dread sentence ; which, with 
the exception or addition of a word or two, we have 
copied word for word as it is recorded in the twenty- 
fifth chapter of Matthew. It reads thus, — " Depart 
from me, ye cursed" (old bachelors), " into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels." 
And while, with St. Paul at their head, they are 
wending their sorrowful way *' down to the abodes 
of despair," they will hear in the distance, in cheer- 
ing tones, — " Come, ye blessed," (married folks) 
** inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world." 

Now we are sorry to be obliged to mix up the 
true and sublime and awful, with the false and ridic- 
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ulous and comic, in this way. But we have been 
dragged to just this point ; — it is just where the 
author's reasoning lands us, and lands himself. 

We once heard a celebrated physician ask his pas- 
tor, — a no less celebrated divine, — why he could 
not simplify his sermons a little — he thought they 
would be more acceptable to the mass of his hear- 
ers ? ** Why, doctor," said the good man, " it re- 
quires a great deal of learning to simplify a ser- 
mon.'' And, upon the same principle, it requires a 
great deal of wisdom to answer the simpletons, that 
we have to deal with, ** according to their foUy,^^ 
and not ** be like unto them." 

But in our opinion, it will be time enough for 
married men and women to ridicule and defame 
single people of either sex, when they are sure that 
they have won heaven by marrying^ and that we 
have lost it by living single. Nothing short of 
learning the way to heaven would tempt some men, 
and women too, to bear what they do with misera- 
ble, cross-grained, uncongenial partners. And it is 
morally certain, that, if such wives and husbands 
do any thing towards getting their companions to 
heaven, it must be by scourging them there. We 
must have wives and husbands of another stamp to 
lead us to heaven. But at the worst, there is one 
gleam of hope for uSy that does not light up the soul 
of every offender; — we shall escape the "woe" 
denounced on those " whom all men speak well of" 

At any rate, it is not safe for ministers of the 
gospel to lay down a principle, and give it to the 
world through the press, that they are not able to 
defend before men and angels, \Y§ do not object 
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to their sometimes indulging the sportive veia, in 
conversation or in writing, when it can be inno- 
cently done — no principle involved ; — it does them 
good to unbend a little. It has been truly said, 
that " there is no spring to a bow that is always 
bent." But there is neither wit nor pleasantry in 
the article that we are reviewing. It is written in 
sober earnest, with a pen dipped in gall. 

We have spoken of the writer's Biblical resear- 
ches; and we do not wish to be misunderstood. He 
really enjoys the reputation of a Biblical scholar ; 
and he is skilled in politics, law, and religion. And 
it is only when he gets on to such " rotten," slip- 
pery premises, as we now find him, that a common 
man dares lift a lance against him. Whoever takes 
the field against him, when he stands on solid 
ground, must look well to their arms and their 
ammunition. 

In conclusion, we would remind our readers of what 
they already know, that the grave is the peaceful 
depository of the bodies of both married and single 
till the Resurrection. Human bodies are never taken 
to " manure the ground." Graves are generally 
dug so deep that the bodies cannot enrich the soil ; 
and even if they could, it would be no profit. The 
soil is never laid under cultivation. It is consider- 
ed sacred, even among savages. 

" I like that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
The burial-ground " God's acre." It is just : 
It consecrates each grave within its walls, 
And breathes a benison o'er the sleeping dust." 

It has been beautifully said by a living English 
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writer, that " the grave of Christ is the base 
ground whence our nature takes its spring t 
mortality. When He came forth from the gra 
planted the banner of hope on the citadel of • 
and called on the world to behold and share 
triumph." 



CHAPTER VL 

A DISTINGUISHED MERCHAIW, AND HIS FAVORITE DI- 
VINE IN THE CHARACTER OP A LECTURER AND 

PREACHER. 

We have occupied so much time and space in re- 
viewing the last article, that we shall let the others, 
that we had marked for special notice, '' lay on the 
table," till some future time, at least. And in place 
of them we will relate the adventures of a New- 
England merchant, whose business called him to 
Boston four or five times in the course of a year. 

Our merchant, who, by the way, was a bachelor, 
possessed a fine literary taste, combined with high 
moral qualities, and he was withal a great admirer 

of the writings of Rev. Dr. of , though he 

had never seen the writer. One day, while dining at 
one of the principal hotels in Boston, he learnt, from 
the conversation of some gentlemen at the table, 
that the said Dr. was going to lecture before the Sa- 
lem Lyceum that evening. And thinking it might 
be his only opportunity to see and hear his old favo- 
rite, he determined to go to Salem ; but by some in- 
advertence missed the cars. Yet so anxious was he 
to see the great man that he went to a stable and 
hired a horse and sleigh and driver. The whole trip, 
we think he said, cost him five dollars. 

The next day, in commenting on the lecture and 
the lecturer, he said, ** it was an exceedingly in- 
teresting and instructive lecture. But," continued 
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he, with emphasis, '' there was one drawback to it 
That great man, — great cmd good as he certainly is, 
— with a fame as wide as his country, could not fin- 
ish that almost perfect lecture, without going out d 
his way to give ' spinsters ' a dab." 

The merchant's business detained him in Boston 
over one or two Sabbaths. And one Sabbath morn- 
ing, just after lye had taken his seat in Park-street 
church, he heard some one in a neighboring pew say 

that Dr. was going to preach at — —street 

church that morning. Thinking that the prejudice, 
^ that the fling at the ' spinsters' had created, might 
be removed, could he hear him on the Sabbath, he 
rose up, and with the bearing of a prince walked oat 
of the church, and made the best of his way to the 
church where the Dr. was to hold forth. But the 
prejudice was not removed. The subject, we believe, 
was the education of children; and '^ that great and 
good man" hit the 'spinsters' again, by saying that 
the most that had been written on the subject had 
come from the pens of " unmarried or childless wo- 
men," who of course knew very little, or nothing at 
all, about the matter. 

In giving an account of the sermon, the bachelor 
remarked, that he " had read some very able works 
on the subject, written by mothers who had several 
young children at the time of writing. And subse- 
quent events have shown that they knew as little 
about the business as either * unmarried or childless 
women.' 

The next notice that we have in New-England 
from this Rev. Dr. (that we recollect) is at Old Har- 
vard. But this notice is so slight that it is not 
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worth speaking about, only as it shows that he did 
not forget us ; and the fact has since been published 
to the world, as it was lawful that it should be. 
True, there is an old proverb that reads thus, * Nev- 
er tell tales out of school.' But we were never told 
not to tell tales out of college. So suppose we sus- 
pend our merchant's story, while we tell one from the 
same college where the Doctor last noticed us. We 
shall say nothing upon our own responsibility. All 
that we say will be said upon the aut?iority^ and in 
support of Cambridge College, whose testimony we 
would just preface by saying, that it is well known 
that people are apt to imagine before they are mar- 
ried, and perhaps a day or two after^ that the match 
was appointed in heaven. But after a while they 
are not so confident ; there seems to be a good deal 
of earth, or something worse mixed up with it. And 
BiBfore many years have passed away, they conclude 
that the match originated in Lucifer's dominions ; 
and that his Majesty himself was at the bottom of 
it ; in short, that it is a ' Lucifer match.' And in this 
opinion husband and wife both agree. This being a- 
bout the only point on which they do agree. But we 
have nothing to do with individual cases. Nor have 
we any thing to say about the birth-place or the pre- 
siding genius of either the Liudfer or the brimstone 
matches, except to cite one case in proof of what we 
have just said, and which we copy from a paper, 
whose editor is married, 

" A lady, who had been six weeks married, asked 

her husband how they made Lucifer matches 7 — 

' The process is very simple. I made one, one day,' 

was the reply. * How did you do it ? ' ' Simply by 

7* 
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taking you to church with nie.' And the netgbbon 
said that there was an explosion almost evfeiry dtj 
in the house where this match was lodged.^ 

This is all we know about the quality of the Luci- 
fers. And we know nothing about the quantity of 
them except negatively. The testimony of the Col- 
lege, which we here subjoin, rather favors the brim- 
stone. 

" A son of Cambridge, who was fond 

Of early lucubrations, 
Provides both tinder, flint, and steel, 

To serve on such occasions ; 
Prepares fine splinters, nicely split, 

Neither too thick nor thin, 
Then melts his brimstone in the pot. 

And dips the billets in. 

This done, his chum attempts the door, 

Enters, but soon retires. 
"Is Beelzebub come here,*' he said, 

" With bis infernal fires ? » 

" Pm making matches," quoth the youth, 

" To light my candle by. 
When I get up before the snn 

Illuminates the sky." 

" Matches ? " quoth chum, " they're made in heaven, 

But surely by the smell. 
One might conclude, nor judge amiss. 

That these were made in h-11." 

" Ah, think you so, my honest friend ? 

Men are so under hatches, 
That half the unions formed on earth 

Are merely bbimbtone matches." 

* Men are so under hatches.' For the information 
of those who are not so familiar with nautical or 
ship phrases, we would just say, that 'hatch is a 
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I of half door, or opening, in the deck' of a ship. 
I whoever is so unfortunate as to get into this 
3n-like place, and have the door shut down ux>on 
, not only knows nothing of what is going on 
le world around him ; but he knows compara- 
ly nothing of what is passing on the deck over 
head. And yet it is the testimony of Cambridge 
ege that ' half the men on earth ' who marry, are 
eceived, so blinded, by those whose interest it is 
eceive and blind them, that they know no more 
at the real elements that are conspiring to bind 
n in the marriage contract, than if they were 
ined in the hatchway of a ship. But thinking 
he while that they are making a heavenly 'match' 
;, they are led on to take the only step that they 
never retrace ; and then, in the language of the 
ege, they find out that it is ' merely a brimstone 
ch.' 

" So sleeps the pride of former days, 

So glory-s thrill is o'er, 
And hearts that once beat high for praise 

Now feel that pulse no more," 



CHAPTER VU. 

THE SAME MERCHANT, AND ANOTHER FAVORITE DIYINB 
IN THE CHARACTER OF A LYCEUM LECTURER. IN- 
FLUENCE OF CLERGYMEN, &C. 

Some three or four years subsequent to our mer- 
chant's chase after the last-mentioned divine, he hap- 
pened in Boston again, just in time to hear another 
great favorite (whom he had never seen) lecture before 
the Lyceum. He had read the gentleman's ** Lec- 
tures to Young Men," and considered them the best 
that he had ever read on the subject. The lec- 
ture, too, before the Lyceum, was the best that 
could have been written on that subject ; though, 
whether it was called for, at that time and place, 
was a question among the Bostonians. 

But, as the first-mentioned divine spiced his lec- 
ture with a sneer at spinsters, this gentleman sea- 
soned his with a fling at bachelors. And he bor- 
rowed a figure from a ** poplar tree." " It was in 
bad taste," said our hero — '* it was indecent; — and 
it spoilt the lecture ; and I never intend to go the 
length of a street, or spend three cents again, to 
hear an admired divine that I have never seen." 

The lecturer seemed to have a preference for trees 
with branches. And the bachelor further remark- 
ed, that two of the fiercest quarrels that he had ever 
known in his State (he was not a native of Massa- 
chusetts) was caused by fruitful, branching apple- 
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treeSi In one case, the tree stood very near the 
wall, against a narrow place in the highway, and 
extended its branches nearly across the road. The 
owner of the next field was obliged to pass that way 
in summer to get his hay. The limbs had troubled 
him several years ; and every year he had asked 
the owner to saW them off. But he, careful soul, 
had such great love fot the " branches," that he 
would break off a twig here, and another there, and 
theh tell the farmer to go as far the other side of the 
road as he could, and he guessed he could get along 
— ^it Was a good apple-tree, and he hated to take off 
the *• branches." But, one day, when there was a 
shower coming, and the farmer was hurrying by 
with his load, the " branches" caught his cart-rope 
and broke it, taking off half the load with it ; and 
by this delay, the whole got wet. Before he started 
from the spot, he sent a message to the owner of the 
tree, saying, that if the branches were not taken off 
within twenty-four hours, they would be at the end 
of that time ; and if he was master of the job, he 
should do it to suit himself. 

The message being unheeded, he was as good as 
his word. The owner of the tree prosecuted him, and 
based his action upon the plea that he cut off more of 
the branches than was necessary ; and in the end paid 
for the load of hay and the costs of court. But 
this did not end the quarrel. The other case was 
a great deal sillier than this, — too silly to waste 
time and paper about it. It was filed for action in 
court ; but the judge told the clerk to strike it from 
the docket ; and then told the men to go home, and 
let their neighbors settle it for them. They went 
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home, and finally came to blows. But both quar- 
rels had their origin in supreme love for the 
" branches." 

And if scrawling apple-tree " branches" were the 
only ** branches" in nature that obstructed the way, 
and injured the property of others, by scratching, and 
scraping, and breaking whatever opposes their over- 
reaching policy ; or if cart-ropes, and things of kin- 
dred value, were all that was broken by the means, 
we would never speak a word about the law of pro- 
priety, that was broken in fragments by the piMic 
advocate of the mischievous " branches" referred 
to : — " branches" that break the commands of God, 
and the laws of the land, and the peace of the com- 
munity, and the hearts of their nearest friends. 

It would be more profitable and more becoming 
for a Revereiid lecturer to throw out a few friendly 
warnings on this point, than it is to ridicule a class 
that keep the peace and wrong no one. We like to 
have clergymen lecture before Lyceums, if they will 
go ^- as christians with their armor on" — ** pure and 
peaceable." The worst of men will like them all 
the better if 'Hheir religion sets like a garment." Such 
clergymen can intersperse spiritual remarks — beau- 
tiful thoughts, that will make even a scientific lec- 
ture more interesting for such embellishments. And 
such lectures are as profitable as some sermons, be- 
cause people usually pay more attention to a lyceum 
lecture than they do to a sermon. 

Not long since, a clergyman, from New- York city, 
lectured before several of our New-England lyceums. 
The next day after he had lectured in Boston, as 
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some gentlemen on 'Change were discussing the lec- 
ture, one merchant said, that it was the best Ly- 
ceum lecture that he ever heard. "It had a religi- 
ous tone," said he, " and I like such lectures ; — 
they do me more good than a half-a-dozen of some 
sermons that I hear. And then it is in character for 
clergymen to give such lectures." 

The merchant was right. * It is in character for 
clergymen to give a religious tone to their lectures;' 
but it is out of character to give a vulgar tone to 
them. And after a minister of the gospel has con- 
descended to slur a class as respectable as himself, 
on account of their civil situation, a spiritual remark 
must come with an ill grace. Such a minister is 
neither pure nor peaceable, — he is provoking, — he is 
unjust ; — he has no " armor." He has laid himself 
open to attack, or retaliation through the press. And, 
if it does not come in that way, he loses the respect 
of his audience. All the rest of his lecture will be 
passed over and forgotten, while the one low, 
forbidden, or provoking sentiment will be harped 
upon, in the workshop, in the counting-room, on 
'Change, and by the fireside. And if every one feels 
at liberty to descend as much lower in the scale of 
vulgarity and abuse, as he is lower than the Reverend 
lecturer in the social and religious scale, what depth 
of iniquity will be low enough for them ? In this 
way even ministers of the gospel can help to corrupt 
public sentiment, and lessen, or well-nigh destroy 
what little respect there is left for the " sacred of- 
fice." And want of respect now for this office, or 
for the incumbents of it, is not among the least 
alarming features of the age. 
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And if clergymen, who do not belong in New-En- 
gland, must of necessity indulge, either in unchaste 
suggestions, or profanity, when they lecture before 
our Lyceums, let us have the oaths. Vulgarity is 
more corrupting than profanity* The shock, that 
people would receive from the oaths, would pre- 
vent any further injury. While indelicate expres- 
sions, especially from such a source, are insidious, 
undermining, and deserving of public rebuke. 

Neither talents, learning, nor fame, nor all of them 
combined, can sanctify or justify a low, indelicate 
expression, or an unkind relSection, or an imperti- 
nent remark, in public or private. And if distin- 
guished clergymen think that they cjan indulge in 
any thing of the kind, and then shelter themselves 
behind a ringing reputation, they ' reckon without 
their host,' as far as the refined, intelligent, consci- 
entious portion of New England people are concern- 
ed. A sensible English writer, in censuring what 
he calls the ** mean, unmanly practice of making a 
butt of old maids and old bachelors," makes the fol- 
lowing striking, truthful remark in reference to the 
"practice:" — *^ The habit is an unequivocal sign of 
a vulgar, ill-regulated mind; and is most offensive and 
revolting to every person of feeling and delicacy." 

We commend this remark to all lecturers and 
writers in general, and to clergymen in particular, 
who indulge in the ** mean, unmanly practice." Be- 
sides, if they wish to entertain an audience with 
censorious remarks, or low insinuations, one half the 
married people, take them as they rise, are much 
fairer game for a coarse joke, than single people 
are. But reflections on any'class, from a lyceum lee- 
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torer, diseover little seose, and le^s piety, and still 
less politeness. And if these lecturers think that there 
is any thing very cunning in these slurs on bachelors 
and maiden ladies, they are mistaken. It is general- 
ly understood to be a kind of negative way of tel- 
ling the audience that they are themselves married. 
In dismissing the subject, we would just say, ^at 
if any one chooses to meet the man of the '^ poplar 
tree,'' on his own ground, he will find himself 
backed by an ** armory" equal to " the tower of 
David, whereon hang a thousand bucklers " in the 
shape of multiplied, crowded '^ houses of correction" 
and " state-reform schools for juvenile offenders," — 
insubordination in our common schools, — the distur- 
biinces at public lectures,and even at religious evening 
meetings, (so that some clergymen have discontinued 
Chem solely fox that reason) — the disorderly conduct 
of rowdy girls, as well as rowdy boys, in the pub- 
lie streets, beside a fearful kind of democracy in 
families, that threatens at no distant day to break 
down all the constitutional safeguards of society. 
And, if there is not a speedy pruning and training 
among the '' branches," such as this generation has 
never seen, they will eventually choke up, and root 
out every vestige of the tree of liberty. The ten- 
dency of republicanism is to excess. And there 
must be subordination somewhere to counteract it. 
There must be a monarchy in schools and families, 
or there is no such thing as democracy in the 
stcUe. And if parents prefer that their children shall 
be democrats in childhood, and youth, at home and 
at school, and every where, — the days of our 

Bepublic are numbered. Even now, there are a good 
8 
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many families and schools, where the children and 
scholars, if they are not all democrats, are all sove- 
reigns, in their own opinion. 

Perhaps, if lecturers knew the individual history 
of all the single people that help to compose their 
audiences, they would be more sparing of their ridi- 
cule. At the lecture, under consideration, there was 
present a bachelor and his maiden sister, who had 
been confined at home, with invalid parents, for 
years ; — never both of them leaving home at the 
same time, without calling in some one to supply 
their place ; — the son providing for them by his la- 
bors, and the daughter ministering to their other 
necessities, and going through with the family 
work. On the evening in question, they hired (of 
a man and his wife, who were detained at home 
by sickness) two tickets at twenty-five cents each, 
and then paid a boy and girl nine-pence each, to 
stay with their parents during their absence. And, 
when the figure of the ** poplar-tree" electrified the 
audience, they saw no persons who appeared to en- 
joy it better than their two married brothers and 
their wives, who were all present. " And how could 
they help enjoying it," said the bachelor, " when 
they knew, and the whole audience knew, how much 
more honorable, according to the lecturer's stand- 
ard, they were than myself !" 

There was a maiden lady present too, who held a 
ticket in common with a bachelor brother — each of 
them going to the Lyceum, and staying at home 
with an invalid mother, in turn for the other to go. 
When she returned, before she laid oflF her things, 
she stept into the little room, where her mother bad 
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been confined to her bed for months, and there sat the 
bachelor, on a low stool, warmmg some gruel. And 
while she stood there, spell-bound by the sight be- 
fore her — set in such bold relief by the ** poplar- 
tree," — he got up, and put a napkin under his moth- 
er's chin, and fed her with a tea-spoon. In speak- 
ing of it to a friend, some time after, " I just wish- 
ed," said she, ** that some police man could have 
walked the lecturer in at the time I entered, and 
held him there one half-hour." 

There were several other maiden ladies at the 
lecture, who made arrangements for the comfort of 
infirm parents, and then bought in, for that one 
evening, on account of the great fame of the lecturer. 

And we have another objection to this kind of 
ridicule or abuse, from ministers especially. It 
makes room for invidious comparisons for clergymen, 
of any denomination^ to indulge in it. More than 
one member of the audience, before they reached 
their homes on the evening in question, said, with an 
emphasis, — ** You would not catch a Unitarian min- 
ister to say any thing like that." Neither would 
you catch many Orthodox ministers in New- England 
to say any thing Uke it. 

But if we dislike the lecturer^ we indulge no 
unkind feeling toward the man or the minister. He 
is one of the best writers and preachers of the day. 
His writings are vigorous, logical, high-toned, and 
always to the point. And we always read whatev- 
er we see in connection with his name or signa- 
ture. But he sadly wants, (and so do the other 
ministers that we have been reviewing) some sensi- 
ble, refined, maiden lady to stand over his shoulders 
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when he is writing his Lyceum lectures^, and tell 
him, that these objectionable things are not in good 
taste, — that they are undignified and Unjust, and 
must lower him in the estimation of his audience. 

Another thing that We like in him — there is nd 
man in America that understands his rights bettet 
as an American citizen — on the land and on the sea 
— than this same minister, who gave us such an 
ungentlemanly, illegal thrust. Within a yeaip or 
two, — since he gave us that thrust, — he has given 
the public a most unpliant, significant touch of his 
quality, because he thought these rights were some- 
how questioned or invaded. Not that we complain 
of it ; he had a perfect right to do as he did. And' 
perhaps it was expedient. According to all accounts 
some of these English captains, at times, get a good 
way out of their latitude, in the matter of his com- 
plaint ; and they wanted a breeze from some high 
quarter to bring them to their bearings. And our hero 
was just the spirit to raise that breeze. And it 
would be well for the country and the world, if 
there were more men and more ministers of just 
such mettle, — bating his incivility to us. 

But suppose some of the ablest commanders of 
the steam-ships that cross the Atlantic, when they 
had an unusually large number of passengers, should 
attempt to show off, by holding clergymen up to 
ridicule, or treating them with marked disrespect in 
any other way ? It would be no worse than it is 
for the same clergymen to undertake to show ofi*, by 
holding bachelors up to ridicule before an unusually 
large audience, as the clergyman in question always 
brings out. And what he and his fellow-passengers 
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claim of the commander of a steamship on the score 
of civil rights, we claim of a public lecturer on the 
same ground. He had paid his passage money, and 
was entitled to all that he claimed, as far as we 
know. We pay our admission fee to public lectures, 
and are entitled to civility at least from the lecturer. 

Our motives for living single are as pure and as 
honorable, to say the very least, as the motives of those 
who marry are for marrying. And we have the same 
moral and legal right to live single that they have to 
marry. Where then is the great moral excellence in 
marrying ? But suppose it was a question, whether 
we had a moral or a legal right to live single, it is 
not a public lecturer's place to tell us so. 

It is against the rules of all Lyceums to discuss 
any of the great moral questions of the day, or to 
reflect on any political party, or any religious sect, 
or to say aught against any kind of trade or business 
that is sanctioned by law, however immoral in its 
tendency it may be. 

Why, it is not an hundred years since all New- 
England was in an uproar, because one of the most 
able, devoted, pure-minded ministers in the country, 
dreamed that a certain kind of business was immo- 
ral in its tendency, and degrading to all concerned, — 
producers, traffickers, and consumers. And, for this 
great offence, to begin with, he was publicly whipt 
in the street, and thrown with violence on to the 
pavement. And it is said that the man of the whip 
received two hundred dollars for the job. Then the 
dreamer was summoned to the bar of his country, 
and tried for a libel, because * (he greater the truth, 
the greater the libeV And the wisdom, and logic, 
8* 
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and impartiality of the Massachusetts bebch, a&d 
bar, and jury-box,j5ent^ aced him to thirty days im- 
prisonment in the common jail, because circumstan- 
ces went to show that his dream meant somebody | 
in particular, whose business was sanctioned by the 
statute law. 

By the statute law we have a right to live single. 
Well then, by what law or rule, are bachelors and 
maiden ladies held up to public contempt and ridi- 
cule, as often as the caprice, or resentment, or im- 
pudence of public lecturers 'or political speakers, or 
novelists, or divines, prompts them to do so ? It is 
by the law of custom. By the law of custom, we 
as a class — a class that is respectably recognized in 
the New Testament, and very honorably mentioned 
in connexion with the self-same class, that now-a- 
days take all the honor to themselves, by reproach- 
ing us, for the very things for which the New Tes- 
tament honors us; — by this law of custom, we say, 
— a law that is contrary to the statute law, — we, as 
a class, are publicly ridiculed and defamed, and 
made standing terms of comparison for every thing 
that is mean, and contemptible, and ridiculous in 
human nature ; and that too by people of every 
grade, from ministers of church, and ministers of 
state, and some of the ablest writers, down through 
every gradation of society, to the frequenters of the 
lowest grogeries, and the scribblers for the lowest 
penny papers. And we have no fault to find with 
any thing that the rabble say about us. But min- 
isters of the gospel should remember that despicable 
as we are, we are still links in the great chain of 
humanity, * whose common tie is supplied by all, and 
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iTetted by a thousand bonds of suffering,' all wear- 
ing the seal of mortality, i ad as we are thus near« 
iy related to themselves, if laey can say no good of 
asj they had better say nothing ; or at the worst, 
say something that will make us better ; and not 
only us, but the wretched of every name and 
rank. 

If they choose to digress a little, when they are 
writing or lecturing on * Birds' Nests,' 'Amusements,' 
or * Kingdoms,' let them tell all to whom they speak 
or write, that rational amusements and domestic hap- 
piness, and national prosperity,-^all our physical 
comforts, are only the "accidents of religion, — ^the 
dust of that diamond that constitutes her crowning 
gift, — the shed blossoms of the tree of life, that dis- 
penses immortal fruit." Tell them that they are 
iomiortal, — fill their hearts with high and holy as- 
pirations, by telling them of their duty and their des- 
tiny, as immortal beings. And if they must extol 
marriage, let them qualify what they say by telling 
them that " whatever belongs to merely earthly re- 
lations must be earthly and transitory like them ; 
and be regulated by the conditions of our mortal 
life ; but what belongs to the spirit,— its powers, — 
its affections, — ^its unutterable life of thought, — is 
eternal, and leads to another and purer stage of ex- 
istence." 

The world was not made for the physical man as 
an ultimate end. We have an immortal nature, that 
demands a higher good, than earth and sense can 
offer. And we must seek this higher good, as we 
journey to the grave, so that the valley of death 
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shall be illumined with light from the regions 
beyond. 

It would be nothing more out of the way, than 
many things that some of them do say, for clerical 
lecturers, if they must digress , to remind their au- 
dience of the great advantage that we, of the pres- 
ent day, have over the Jews of old, in many res- 
pects ; but especially as it regards the great light 
we have on the immortality of the soul, compared 
with the dim, undefined notions that pervaded the 
minds of the whole Jewish nation on the sub- 
ject. 

An eloquent English divine* — speaking of the im- 
mortality of the soul — says, " It is true, that that 
colossal truth existed previous to the coming of 
Christ. But it lay prostrate on the earth — an unde- 
fined, rough-hewn mass, creating shadow instead of 
light ; while the majority of those who viewed it, 
could only speculate about the uses, to which it 
might be applied. But our Lord, having given it 
an angel form, up-reared its gigantic stature to the 
skies, kindled its beacon fires, and placed it on a 
line with the haven of eternity ; that, by flinging its 
warning light across the dark and perilous ocean 
of life, it might enable the endangered voyagers to 
reach the port of futurity in peace. And here many 
in every age, by steering in the track of its radi- 
ance, have outlived the billows and perils of the 
deep ; and at length escaped safe to land." 

But we shall hardly escape, if the ** immortal 
spirit condescends to be a slave, where it should 
reign" a king : and the flesh, which should have 

* Rev. Mr. Harris. 
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been only its chariot of triumph to bear it through 
"the thistle field of life," becomes its captor in- 
stead, and leads it into '^ degrading captivity." 

" 'Mid the mystic tones 
That ever breathe within us, and around, 
Jn. that sweet foreign language, stfll cm hatp 
Gives to the listener no uncertain sound — 
The chorus deep — the burden of that song 
Is Immortality." 



CHAPTER Vm. 

THE SAME BIERCHANT AT A POLITICAL MEETING. 

The next summer, we believe it was, after the 
lecture of " poplar-tree" memory, our bachelor mer- 
chant was in Boston again. And, after closing a 
heavy business transaction, and paying the cash 
down, as bachelors usually do, the merchant, with 
whom he transacted, feeling very good-natured just 
at that time, invited him to take a seat in the cars 
with him, and attend a Free-soil meeting, that was 
to be held that evening, in a town, or city, twelve 
or fifteen miles from Boston. 

The bachelor replied, that he had made up his 
mind to attend none but religious meetings, in fu- 
ture, in Massachusetts ; — that he, or his single sis- 
ter, got a drubbing just as sure as he did ; — and that 
he had come to the conclusion, that the Massachu- 
setts folks could not have a public meeting in the 
week time, without some manifestation of their ab- 
horrence of bachelors and maiden ladies ; or else 
he was peculiarly unfortunate in his attendance on 
those meetings. 

The merchant insisted ; and offered to guarantee 
that his rights and feelings should be respected. 

Thus assured, the bachelor, *' nothing loth," con- 
sented to go. They arrived in season, and obtain- 
ed good seats ; and every thing went off to their sat- 
isfaction, till, near the close, one of the speakers, 
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under pretence of illustrating some point, related the 
old "worn-out story of the " old maid and the owl." 

In justice to the Boston merchant, we would say 
that he attempted to make good his promise. '* O, 
hold your tongue," said he, as soon as the speaker 
commenced his ^^ illustration.^^ But he spoke in a 
kind of under-tone, that was probably unheard by 
the gentleman, who went through with his story. 

Our bachelor, if he was not as sensible as most 
married men, was not quite as simple as he might 
have been; he could put two and two together, 
and knew that it made four ; — he could see too, 
that, if the speaker's premises were admitted, and 
people reasoned logically, as far as married women 
were concerned, it was making out a very bad case 
for them. So turning to his companion, he says : 
" Now, can't that simpleton see that such reason- 
ing is a greater slur on married women, than it is 
on single ladies ?" "It is so, whether he sees it 
or not," said his companion, who (though married) 
was a very honorable man. ** And I wonder," he 
continued, " at the fellow's temerity. The single 
ladies in this very place (and a good many of them 
are now present) are five hundred strong — vigorous 
and self-relying, and among the first and best in 
the city. The single gentlemen, too, have a strong 
representation here, and they too are among the first 
and best." 

But it is the consciousness of this very strength 
and superiority over all the rest of Christendom, that 
makes us so peaceable and independent of the jibes 
and sneers of our self-styled superiors. And hence 
the erroneous impressions, that people imbibe res- 
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pecting us. But our mothers always tol4 us, that 
there was no honor in a quarrel, or a yictory, unkff 
we contended with our superiors. And, as we ha?e 
never yet seen our superiors, and very (seldom our 
equals, self-respect keeps us passive. 

But, if we should ever rise in a body, and asseit 
our rights by taking our fair position in the compflr- 
ative scale, and squaring our labors and obligatioo^ 
by the rules and prices that govern the rest of the 
world, it will be a sad day for the married foUs:8. 

But, in justice to our Free-soil man, w« 
would say, that there is many a good Wbigj 
and many a good Democrat, each of them tbio^ 
king that he carries a very wise head on his 
shoulders, that tells the same old owl*-story, with as 
much gusto as it was told on the evening in ques- 
tion. And we never had the least disposition to 
quarrel with them for their opinion. It is the most 
natural conclusion in the world. If they could get 
married themselves, they must think, that, * Any 
body, good Lord,' is the motto of the whole female 
race. 

And this seems to be the rule that has been laid 
down, and subscribed to, by all political parties, and 
all religious sects. And, granting that the rule is 
as general as any other ; there never was a 
rule without an exception : — and we, single ladies, 
make the grand exception to this general rule. ' Any 
body, good Lord,' is no part of our creed. And, if 
we are not very much mistaken, some of the poli- 
ticians, that have told the story with so much satis- 
faction, married the very lady that talked with the 
owl. She is married, 
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Eight or ten years since, there was a Whig mem- 
ber of our state legislature from the town of B , 

who, in hitting off his opponents made single ladies 
a term of comparison for a very coarse, indecent joke. 
And some of the most able, judicious, and (in most 
respects) unexceptionable whig papers in tlie State, in 
giving & synopsis of the speech, were careful to in- 
sert at length the so-called illustration. We have 
kept our eye on that man ever since ; and, hearing 
of him a few yeard ago at a famous public house, we 
asked a gentleman, who was a fellow-boarder, what 
kind of a man he was. '* He is a coarse, vulgai; 
man," was the laconic reply. 

And, judging from some of his writings, we think 
that one of the clergymen, that we have been re- 
viewing, must be a Democrat. And when these 
great political parties cherish such profound love 
for the ' dear people,' it is melancholy to think that 
it is mixed up with such unmingled hatred and con- 
tempt of us. But it is a sad truth, that, however 
much politicians and religionists may differ on all 
other points, they are all agreed here. 

But, if our married brethren will allow it, we will 
give them one little piece of advice ; and that is, — 
never undertake to ridicule others if you are going to 
make yourselves more ridiculous by doing so. If you 
want to glorify yourselves with respect to marriage, 
just say that,as a general thing, ladies are very unwil- 
ling to marry ; and it must be a very fine fellow that 
can induce one to take him for worse as well as for 
better. But, by all means, let the owl story alone. 

Besides, is it not cruel, when we leave our wretch- 
ed homes, hoping to be diverted from our sorrows, 
9 
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an hour or two, by a moral, political, or scientific 
lecture, is it not cruel, we say, for a happy married 
man to get up in public, and harrow up our feelings 
and almost break our hearts in that way ? 

We are willing to grant that people who marry 
and take the responsibility of a family, with its 
countless cares and vexations, are actuated by purely 
christian motives, — a spirit of obedience and self- 
sacrifice. But then we wish that these all-but-mar- 
tyrs to principle would tell us timid, shrinking mor- 
tals, what show of reason or religion there is, in 
^ despising us from their heart's core, because we are 
not married, when they are never slow to affirm that 
we would be if we could. There is an injustice in 
it. And whether we are obstinate and will not mar- 
ry, or are unfortunate and can not, if it is such a 
calamity to live single, we are entitled to the com- 
passion of all righteous persons. For the voice of 
nature and of Revelation commands us to compas- 
sionate the unfortunate, when it does not command 
us to marry. 

But this state of feeling is in perfect keeping with 
an old colony law, that was passed against bachelors 
some time in the seventeenth century, requiring ev- 
ery bachelor to kill three crows, or six blackbirds, 
and bring to the government authorities every year. 
And the penalty of this law was a prohibition to 
marry, till they had brought the crows or blackbirds. 
The 'bachelors were very well satisfied with the pen- 
alty for not getting the crows ; but they thought the 
penalty for living single looked like a strain compar- 
ed with it. 

This law, with its penalties^ always reminds us of 
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Story of a drunkard, who, as he was reeling home 
com the tavern one night, said to his companions, " if 
ay wife is vp^ when I get home, I'll lick her. What 
business has she to sit up till this time of night, bum- 
ng out fire and light? and if she's a-bed V\\ lick 
icr ; what business has she to go to bed before I get 
lome ?" And so it was with the bachelors, * if you 
lov!t want to marry, you shall get the crows, and 
f you rfo want to marry you shall get the crows, and 
jOM shall not marry till you do get them, and you 
jhall not live single if you dorCt get them. 

But as societies for the elevation, and present and 
'uture well-being of the unfortunate of every name 
md rank, are the order of the day, we wonder, con- 
sidering what a perfect, law-and-gospel-loving set 
ill married people are, that they do not form a so- 
ciety for the purpose of providing partners for us. 
Though perhaps we owe an apology for this sug- 
j^estion. For would not all high-minded, honorable 
married ladies and gentlemen, — all disinterested fa- 
thers and mothers, scorn the idea of match-making, 
iirectly or indirectly ? Ah ! wouldn't they 7 

But much as we deprecate the abuse and injus- 
tice of the married folks, we very much prefer it to 
their praise ; though we can stand even that. And 
m this we show our superiority to Mr. Webster him- 
self, whom some affirm to be the greatest man that 
any age has produced since St. PauPs time. And it 
is pretty certain that, out of our ranks, he is the 
greatest man that has lived since the Christian Era. 
And it is well known that in addition to * an intel- 
lect of such amazing strength and compass,* he pos- 
sesses a balance of temper, that is very hard — al- 
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most impossible — to disturb. But even Mr. Webster 
winced under the praise of an opponent whose abuse 
he had borne in silence, and with becoming meek- 
ness, for years. And he rose up in bis place in the 
Senate chamber, and appealed to the nation. And 
in making the appeal he said that ' he could bear 
the critter's abuse, but if he was going to praise him 
he must supplicate.' But the lion was roused, and 
as Mr. Webster's battery is always mounted, he had 
nothing to do but take aim. So he did not wait for 
the action of the nation, but took the business into 
his own hands, and charged right and left. 

The lookers-on' said, that ' Mr. Webster was se- 
vere, terribly so, — it was a crushing retribution ; — 
but then the punishment/ must be weighed in the 
scale against the offence that provoked the retribu- 
tion.' In praising Mr. Webster, his opponent said 
that he was a man of talents and commanding in- 
fluence. But instead of saying that, after abusing 
him for years, suppose he had got up in the capitol, 
and with a silly laugh or grin, had said in the face 
of the world, ^ But Mr. Webster is worth something 
after all, — I don't know what the small fry in the 
nation would do without him.' What would Mr. 
Webster have said ? Said ! Why nothing. It would 
have floored him at once, speechless ; and whether 
he would ever have recovered is more than we can 
tell. But that is what we have to stand. 

We are told that the * old maids are worth some- 
ing after all.' * After all 'what ? There is a great 
deal of meaning in those two words that married 
people always hitch on, when they undertake to 
praise us. Why, * after all' the scorn, and contempt, 
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and obloquy, that has been heaped upon us, in pub- 
lic and private, and interwoven with all the literature 
of the day, where, if we are introduced at all, we 
are made ridiculous or ill-natured, or disagreeable in 
some way. Yes, * after all ' this, we are told with 
a simper that would be very becoming to an idiot, 
that * the old maids are worth something after all ; 
I don't know what we married folks that have chil- 
dren should do without them.' And we carry off 
these * thunder rolls upon the banners of the air/ 
so that the sun and moon keep straight on, and the 
din of war, or of business, is not so much as hushed 
by it. 

People who get angry and storm like furies every 
day, consider themselves, and others seem to consider 
them, a kind of privileged set, and no notice is taken 
of their anger. But it was such an unusual thing 
for Mr. Webster to show any thing like resentment, 
that his friends were afraid it might be considered 
something a little out of the way. And so they un- 
dertook to apologize for him. And it was said in 
vindication that * he had borne the provocation four 
mortal years and held his peace.' But it must be 
remembered, that Mr. Webster had troops of friends 
that were defending him all this while ; and troops 
more to stand round him while he was making his 
own defence. But we have been slandered eighteen 
hundred years (I do not mean that we are all of us 
1800 years old), and the slanders that have been 
heaped upon us by saints and sinners, are a million 
times more numerous, and foul-mouthed, and malig- 
nant, than the slanders that are always flying about 
Mr. Webster ; though these are neither few nor 
9* 
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small. But in all that time no champion has ever 
appeared for us ; and we have never been permit- 
ted to speak for ourselves. 

And further, it must be remembered that Mr. Webf 
ster's opponent was a great deal more fespectaUe 
than ours. He was a gentleman of intelligeuce and 
standing among the great men of the nation. Truth 
strikes men differently from different points of ob- 
servation ; and he and Mr. Webster differed on somiB 
minor point, as great men often do. 

" One sword may be matched by another as j^en, 
In battle a bold man a bolder may meet" 

And Mr. Webster's opponent was the ' bold man 
that met' his equal. But look cU our opponents ! Was 
there ever such a contrast ? Without wishing to 
pluck a single leaf from Mr. Webster's green un- 
withered laurel, it must be confessed, — great and in- 
vincible as he is, — that our spirits have been tem- 
pered to a proof as much higher than his, as his op- 
ponent is more respectable and accomplished than 
ours. For we can * bear the abuse of the critters,' 
and their praise too. Still, if it would not be trans- 
gressing the rules of a lyceum, or a political meet- 
ing, we should like to say, that Mr. Webster fares 
politicallyj pretty much as we do socially. He must 
defend the constitution at all hazards. But he must 
stand on some distant outpost and fight single-hand- 
ed and alone, while men, who could not even lift his 
coat of mail, must occupy the main tower and re- 
ceive the shouts and huzzas of the multitude, for 
Mr. Webster's victories. And so it is with us. 

There is many a well regulated household that 
owes all its order and economy to some unseen hand 
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of ours ; while my lady mistress stands forth and 
receives the compliments of the community for a 
model wife and manager. But what a hurricane 
there is if we are i^ always on the spot when we 
axe wanted. 

Still as the assertion that we ' are worth something 
after all,' is the only compliment that we ever re- 
ceived from that quarter, we are sorry that we can- 
not return it. But if the truth must be told, we sol- 
emnly think that the world would have been far bet- 
ter, had three quarters of the married folks and all 
their progeny never been born. 



CHAPTER IX. 

WOMAN»S RIGHTS CONVENTION AND SINGLE LADDSa 
REVIEW OF A NEWSPAPER PARAGRAPH. 

** There are many worthy women in our country 
who have no domestic duties to perform, no husband 
or children to love, or on whom to exercise the pur- 
est, noblest sympathies of their nature ; for them I 
would drop the tear of pity ; in their holier moments 
they must feel a yearning of spirit for that which 
they have not. Surely no benevolent minded person 
would wish to deny them entrance to any field of 
usefulness for which they are qualified, although 
they may sometimes question their good taste in the 
selection." 

[The reader must pardon a little digression that we 
must now make by way of explanation.] 

When we lake up a newspaper to read we always 
avoid * horrid murders,' * steamboat disasters j' * rail- 
road accidents,' 'disastrous occurrences,' — every thing 
of the kind, unless it is something very local, and 
then we get over it as quick and as easy as we can. 
It makes us feel uncomfortable, and can do no good; 
otherwise we hope we should not shrink from a pe- 
rusal. And upon something of the same principle, 
we shun every thing that has * Woman's Rights' af- 
fixed to it. So that the paper, that contained the 
foregoing paragraph, — sent us by a friend, that we 
might have the special benefit of the said paragraph, 
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— ^had lain by us several days or weeks, without 
our being aware of the existence of the important 
item, it being contained in an article that appeared 
under one of the contraband headings, (Woman's 
Rights Convention) and we first heard it read at a 
small party,by a gentleman who appeared very much 
pleased with it. 

A few years since, while visiting in a neighboring 
city, a gentleman, who was politely showing us the 
lion sights and sounds about the city, without say- 
ing whither he was leading us, took us into one of 
these Woman's Rights Conventions, where we staid 
two hours, and heard seven speakers, three ladies 
and four gentlemen. We could not exactly make out 
what they were driving at, as a means of redress ; 
but there was no mistake about the nature or enor- 
mity of their wrongs. There was overpowering proof 
that the women of our times are awfully imposed 
upon, and oppressed ; and that men are despots and 
tyrants, and '• monsters of such frightful mien, as to 
be hated needs but to be seen,' — present company 
excepted, we supposed, — at any rate, we wish the 
public so to understand it. 

We cannot say that we were edified, — we cannot 
say that we were not ; but we have never since 
seen any considerable number of ladies together, in 
public or private, without thinking that ^ women's 
rights and privileges were more manifest and impo- 
sing than their wrongs. Still we should as soon 
think of taking pen and paper, and gravely sitting 
down to express our disapprobation of murder, or 
any painful communications that we shrink from 
reading, as to think of writing any thing against a 
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' Woman's Rights Convention.' The truth is that 
women, wherever they go, carry the refutation with 
them that their rights are invaded or their liberties 
infringed. Any one, that is not blind, can see, by 
looking over our Sabbath congregations, our pub- 
lic and private drawing-room assemblies, our prom- 
enade grounds, and our great thoroughfares of travel, 
that the women of the present day are in convention 
all the time, asserting, and acting out, their right to 
prey upon the inalienable rights of men, — their right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. And 
it is a waste of time and money to notify people, 
aud go into a building, and discuss the question of 
right and wrong, and law and license, and then pub- 
lish the proceedings of the day, when it is much ea- 
sier and cheaper to say that there is a great multi- 
tude of women that no man can number, who are 
so many living, moving, incontestible proofs, that 
they have the power, if not the right, with or with- 
out a license, to prey upon the lives and fortunes and 
sacred honor of their husbands and fathers, to any 
extent ; and no man can say to them * why do ye 
so 7 ' with any good results. Advice and warning 
are alike unheeded. If women would consider, they 
must know, that if a man is in business that re- 
quires any capital to sustain it, they cannot prey up- 
on his property to any considerable extent, without 
injuring his character for honesty, and consequently 
his health to some extent ; that is, if he has any 
sense of honor. Great numbers of business men, at 
the present day must feel, to their inmost souls, the 
truth of the poet's words : 
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" True, the penal fires are out, 

And long in rust the rack has lain ; 

But the secret burning doubt, 

And the pains of thought remain. 

True, the mind of man is free. 

Free to speak and write at will ; 

But there's a power we cannot see. 

That still can plague, and waste, and kill." 

And it is the exercise of this * power to plague, 
and waste, and kill' by fashionable, extravagant, 
unfeeling women, over the husbands and fathers of 
the present day, that we condemn. We saw a state- 
ment lately, that more than 95 ont of every 100 bus- 
iness men, — that die in business, leave their families 
penniless, and their estates insolvent. 

How many business men there are in this Repub- 
lic, who, in spite of^ all their railing at bachelors, 
would give their right hand for even the negative 
happiness, that nine-tenths of the bachelors enjoy, — 
their freedom from debt, and harassing care, and 
toil in business ! And, worse than all, the ceaseless 
din and friction, that jar and wound the spirit's 
chord at home, is a strike at the strings of life, — 
that causes the sun of many a man to go down at 
noon, and to set in clouds aud darkness ! 

There are many men, who have been trained up, 
by pious, faithful parents, in the strictest principles 
of truth and justice. And when they have gone 
out from tiieir homes, and established themselves in 
business, they have carried these jewels of the soul, 
pure and bright, with them. But they have marri- 
ed imprudently ; — married weak, simpering, insipid 
women, who had the instincts of human nature it is 
true, but neither mind, nor heart, nor soul, for the 
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post they occupied. They had no bringing up, — no 
such notions of honor and justice, as had always 
governed their high-souled husbands. They lived 
for themselves, and for display : and folly and 
fashion occupied their whole time. But, soon after 
marriage, the business of their husbands begins to 
feel a strain, that grows heavier and heavier, till, at 
last, a crash is inevitable. And the certainty, that 
they must compound with their creditors, has given 
a shock to the minds of many such men, that has 
shortened their days, and destroyed their happiness 
and usefulness, while they did live. 

" There are swift hours in life, strong, rushing hours, 
That do the work of tempests in their might, 
And shake down things that stand like rocks and towers 
Unto the undoubting mind." 

The recklessness of fashionable, unfeeling wives 
and daughters has * shaken down' the strong hold of 
integrity in many a man's bosom, that, but for their 
unprincipled extravagance would have 'stood like 
rocks and towers to his undoubting mind,' and to the 
* undoubting minds' of all that knew him. And 
what is worse than all, there is a great deep of evil 
broken up within him, that has dimmed the moral 
vision, and unnerved the whole man. For when 
men of such principles and training, are once stran- 
ded, they cannot hoist their sails and launch forth 
again like men, who never possessed a tenth part of 
their moral principle. They are humbled in their 
own estimation, and they sink into obscurity and 
wretchedness. 

Ah ! how many fond fathers and mothers, — 
how naany gentle, loving sisters, — are, aj this 
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hour, mourning over just such mournful wrecks of 
sons and brothers. Students have suflfered through 
life, from an evil choice, or an evil surrender of them- 
selves in this matter ; for often there is a trap laid, 
and they are taken unawares. Clerical men, in par- 
ticular, many of them, have never been the pastors 
or preachers or scholars, that they might and would 
have been, but for the shackles that bound them to 
inferior women, who are continually making vexa- 
tious demands on their time and patience, from 
which ministers of the gospel, of all men, should be 
exempt. Others, who might have been ornaments 
to society and to their profession, have been obliged 
to abandon it altogether, and settle down common- 
place men in common-place society. 

But the evil of which we complain, — the evil of 
fashionable extravagance, and of educating daugh- 
ters for the work, and then palming them off on re- 
spectable men for wives, is a social evil, — subtle and 
intangible in its operation, and of course nobody is 
to blame for it. Still it is a deep, burning, mon- 
strous wrong, that is eating into the very vitals of 
the Republic ; and to aggravate the case, it is a 
wrong that neither law nor legislation c^n right or 
reach. But there is a way to make a stand against 
it ; that is, for every man to be a man, and to be 
master, if that must be the word, of his own family. 
To say what he can afford for the necessaries and 
cottiforts of life, and what he can not and will not 
afford for ruinous fashions and luxuries. And then 
brave the storm. There had belter be a storm at 
hOBOB than abroad. The trouble ought to be confin- 
ed to one family, and not agitate, more or less, a 

in 
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dozen others, who are to have no part nor lot in 
the matter, except to furnish the money that the said 
family must be suffered to squander away, just to 
keep the peace amongst them. It is ^ crying peace, 
when there is no peace.' 

And this is one of the worst features about Urn 
business. A man can bear the indignation and re- 
proaches of a regiment of injured, offended credit- 
ors, with more composure, than he can bear the 
clamor of an unreasonable wife, and a grown^-up 
daughter of the same faith and practice. 

But, if a man cannot take this stand, he ought 
not to have a family. Our word for it, he had bettef 
live single, unless he states the case fairly to his 
creditors, when he makes his purchases, and they 
agree to abate so much, when the day of payment 
comes, for any luxuries, in which his family may 
choose to indulge in the mean time. 

A few years since, the assignees of the estate of 
an insolvent debtor went to one of the creditors for 
his signature, — agreeing to take ten cents on a dol- 
lar for his demands. The merchant told them in 
would think of it, and see them again in a hw 
days. In the mean time, he looked over his ledger, 
and found that his bill was forty-five dollars. Twen* 
ty-four of it might be set down as well-spent The 
remaining twenty-one was for laces, and fringe, and 
tassels, and fancy buttons, and other needless ar- 
ticles. But, considering the habits and taste of the 
age, he did not know but three dollars' worth of 
trimming might be, in one sense, necessary. 

So, bill in hand, he called on the wife and daugh- 
ter of his (debtor. An4, after stating ^19 buaiiieif, 
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Md them that, for twenty-sev^i dollars, he was wit 
ting to sign oflf for 10 per cent. ; but, for the other 
eighteen, he must have a hundred cents on a dol* 
lar, and he should look to them for it. They might 
dispose of some of their rich dresses, or some of 
their costly furniture ; (the latter, he knew, was 
in the hands of those who had no claim on them) ; 
— ^they dressed more expensiyely than his own wife 
and daughter, and their house was more luxuriously 
furnished than his own. And further, if they did 
not comply, without troubling the husband, and 
father, who was a sober, industrious mechanic, he 
had it in his power to make a good deal of trouble 
for them. As the bills of other tradesmen showed 
the same reckless extravagance on their part, as his 
own. They paid it in a month ; and, in two or 
three years, were living comfortably, and within 
their income. The daughter, who had great influ- 
ence over her mother, said to a friend, that '^ the 
lesson, that she learnt of the merchant, during the 
half hour that he spent there, was worth more to 
her, than all that she had ever ever learnt before." 

During the past fiscal year, eighteen millions 
four hundred and seventy-six thousand seven hun^ 
dred and sixty-eight dollars' worth of shawls, silks, 
hose, bonnets, laces, jewels, and gems, were import- 
ed into this country for the use of ladies ! '^ Well," 
says a gentleman who read the above, ^' that settles 
it beyond dispute, that the ladies of this country 
are dear ; — the dearest creatures under the sun." 

We were once in a store when a gentleman, who 
was worth more than one million, came in with his 
two daughters, to purchase some bonnets. They 
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fixed their eye on some very expensive ones, and, 
after inquiring the price, told their father that they 
should like them. " No, my daughters," said he, 
" they are too dear." 

" Why, father," said the youngest, " what do yoa 
care ? you surely cannot miss the money ?" 

" O ! I don't mind the money," was the reply ; 
" but I can never allow myself to set such a ra- 
inous example in a Republic. If you wear an expen- 
sive bcmnet because you can aflford it, twenty othera 
will do the same who cannot afford it. Extrava- 
gance in dress, and the train of evils that always 
follow in its wake, is getting to be a great disturber 
of public and private credit, and if not checked, will 
eventually have a most disastrous effect on the 
business of the country ; it is evil, and only evil ; 
and," he added, in a lower tone, " I will give jrou 
the ' price' of those bonnets, to lay out in any way 
that will do you, or any one else any real good." 

" O," said the eldest, her eyes brightening as she 
spoke, " if that is the view you take of it, we do 
not want them." They purchased bonnets, that 
were but little more than half the price of the first, 
and left the store apparently satisfied with them- 
selves and every body else. 

It was a pleasing, refreshing incident. We liked 
the understanding between the father and his chil- 
dren. They were convinced by his reasoning. And 
it showed that they were rational beings, which is 
more than can be said of a great many daughters in 
the land. And the father, in giving his reasons 
for denying them, showed that he was a lover of 
his country, and a manly man, — a kind,, judicious 
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fether, but not a weak, over-indulgent one. There 
was more true patriotism in the few words spoken 
in a low, soft tone to his daughters, than there is in 
scores of some, so-called patriotic speeches, and a 
hundred sanguinary battles, in the name of pa- 
triotism. 

In taking leave of this part of our subject, we 
would just say, that we do not like to call harsh 
names or nicknames ; or to apply any epithet that 
places a man below his standing. Still, if we must 
make use of disrespectful terms, we choose to get 
those that will best describe the character that we 
axe discussing. This is not always done. But, if we 
€yer make one of a ' Woman's Rights Convention,' 
our first eflfort will be, to move to strike out the terms 
' tyrant,' ' despot,' and ^ monster,' and insert slave, 
dupe^ and victim. These, the reader will perceive, 
meet the case exactly, and are not near as severe as 
the former. But the solemn truths, that are done up 
in these three words, are making a great many 
bachelors, who have too high a sense of honor 
ever to attempt to support so many insupportable 
^rights,' as almost every woman assumes to pos- 
sess, as soon as she is married. Still there Are many 
spendthrift husbands, who try their families exceed- 
ingly by their loose,' improvident, vicious habits ; 
— ^fiunilies, who do their best, and make the best of 
every thing. But it must be remembered, that 
we are now discussing the ' rights of women,'which 
soDo^how are inseparably connected with the ' wrongs 
of men.' 

But, lest we. should be misunderstood or misap- 
imhended in our remarks on dress, we wish to say 
10* 



I 
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in few words, — that, in our opioion, k is bett£r,-r-*iti8 
economy, to wear good clothes, — pay a high price 
for them if you please, and your income will allow 
it, and then have them made in fashion (if the fash- 
ion is a decent one). It is not good clothes, nor a 
fashionable cut, that does the mischief. It is the 
unnecessary quantity of clothing, and the frippery, 
and gewgaws, and a thousand nameless extrava- 
gances in the way of trimming, that ea^ up the prof- 
its, and shake down stable and unstable firms, and 
cause the hearts of the bravest men to beat with a 
faint and languid throb. If a person is shabbily 
dressed, he ought not to be despised, if his dothM 
are all that is shabby about him. But, we repeat, 
people ought to dress respectably, if their employ- 
ment and income will allow it ; and near enough in 
fashion not to attract observation by their oddity. 
But to live for it, — to have our whole being absorbed 
by it, — to spend our time, and thoughts, and money, 
in watching the weather-vane of fashion, and sha- 
ping our course by it, is mean, contemptible, degra- 
ding, unworthy the efforts of an immortal, an ac- 
countable being, — liable to be called on at any hour, 
even wMlle thus engaged, to put on the habiliments 
of the grave ; to give back their talent, and give 
an account of their stewardsKip. 

It is well to look these things in the face when 
we are in health. And, while we are so anxious a- 
bout the perishable vestments, to make sure of the 
one, only " robe'' that we can carry with us to the 
unseen world, where we shall find, to our joy, or 
sorrow, that the toil, and self-denial, and self-sacri- 
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fee, of a life-time, however long, is not too much 
to-give for it. 

Rut, to return to our paragraph. The insinuaticmi 
from any quarter, that ' Woman's Rights Conven- 
tions' lie at our door, is unfair and unjust. If we 
aie correctly" informed, the married portion of the 
community have always sent much stronger delega- 
iifmB to these conventions than we have. The truth 
is, tpe have no complaint to make ; neither our sin- 
gle brethren, nor single sisters. And, if any of 
us have ever been seen there, we went to help the 
married folks out of trouble, as we often have to 
ilo. It was of married men that they complained. 

'^ Married men," they said, /' made the laws to 
suit themselves, and deprive women of their just 
rights." And they certainly knew whereof they af- 
firmed ; for these seven speakers were all married, 
md we know their names. All their reasoning 
event to show, that the situation of single ladies was 
much more enviable, that that of married women. 

Their whole artillery was levelled against the 
nricked marriage contract and its humiliating coa- 
litions, that annihilated all the petty rights and 
privileges that poor, oppressed woman ever had. 

And to us, who, from ^ time immemorial,' had 
leard so much of the all-but-celestial happiness 
>f the married state, this heavy cannonading, to 
matter down its main pillars^ in the heart of 
% great city, in broad day-light, sounded strangely 
mough. And, ever since then, we have had an abi- 
hng sense of the insufficiency of married life to con- 
er lasting happiness. Every man becomes a tyrant 
18 soon as he is married, and every woman a slave. 
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One eveoing, during the same week, we wot 
wheedled into. a meeting of the ' Ck>mmunityi8t8/ 
without knowing whither we were going. Yie found 
them in as much afSliction as the ' Woman's Rights' 
suflferers ; — ^both parties being weighed down, and in 
great heaviness of soul, on account of ' man*8 inhu- 
manity to man,' and woman too. The reasoning of 
both bodies proved conchisively that we live in a 
most outrageous, rascally world. The Community 
folks determined to leave it, by withdrawing to a 
little heaven, that they were going to make for them- 
selves ; while the Woman's Rights champions deci- 
ded to stay in it, and battle for their ' rights.' As 
far as our companion and guide was acquainted, all 
the Communityists present were married, with the 
exception of one gentleman, who was married shortly 
after, and went with his wife to live with them. 
But the experiment failed, and there was an end 
of so much perfection. 

But we can tell the advocates of marriage and of 
Communities, in few words, how they can make 
both systems work to a charm. In the first place, 
when you enter either state, just leave the human 
heart behind you, — the human heart with its rush- 
ing currents and counter currents, and crossing tides 
and whirlpools, and strange, mysterious depths that 
mortal lines can never sound, and mortal sense can 
never explore. For if you suffer it to enter either 
state with you, it will bring with it all the cares 
and burdens and disappointments of this old jarring 
world, that has always been its theatre of action ; 
and start up, and show some phase just when, and 
just where, you least expect, or wish to see it ;— des- 
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tv^ying your {Mresent happiness, and poisoning ell 
your springs of enjoyment. 

It is a very, little thing, this same human heart, it 
is true, — not so ' big as a man's hand.' But its 
strange and mighty agencies in conflict, have perpe^ 
trated every outrage, great and small, in the calen- 
dar of crime, from the creation of the world to the 
present time. 

" The haman heart, — no mortal eye 

Hath seen its springs laid bare ; 
A beauty and a mystery 

Is aU that resteth there. 
Its hate is like volcanic fire I 

We reck not of its wrath, 
Till bursts the lava of its ire 

Around its scorching path. 
The heart's despair ! — ^what simile 

Portrays its gloom aright ! 
It is the hell of memory, — 

Unutterable night !" 

And it must be a hazardous business to go into 
partnership with thirty, forty, perhaps a hundred of 
these mysterious, fearful, independent powers, all so 
pot^it, so mighty for evil, as often as provocation 
or temptation come in their way. And it may be 
still more dangerous to take (me of them to our bos- 
om for life, without a thorough knowledge of the 
eyery day workings of its machinery, and even then 
there may be, in some deep recess, volumes that are 
still unread and unwritten ; but that may be read 
and written on our hearts, when we are least able 
to bear the revelation. Some writer says, * The 
strangest and the strongest feelings may lay embed- 
ded in the human heart year after year, of which 
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we are all unconscious, till some strange event calls 
them into action. 

** Try, and perhaps thon may*8t not err, 
To soaod the depths of ocean's caTes, 
Where long and late, the mariner 
Impels his bark o'er unknown waves; 
But think not, with thine utmost art, 
To fathom all thy brother's heart 
There is an evil and a good 
In every soul, unknown to thee, 
— A darker and a brighter mood. 
Than aught thine eye can ever see.*' 

But there is a foreign element, that, if admitted, 
will touch some hidden springs, even in hearts of the 
* darkest mood,' and cause them to send forth pure 
and gushing streams, that can bear down and put 
to rest all opposing tides and currents. And that 
element is the * Grace of God, — free, saving grace.' 
And experience and observation show us, that it is 
much more likely to be admitted into the heart be- 
fore marriage than after ; when * they all with one 
consent begin to make excuse. I have married a 
wife,' say they, * and I pray thee to have me excu- 
sed.' But if we are going to marry, or to enter a 
Community establishment, it is better to select com- 
panions, on whom the grace of God has operated to 
some extent. 

Still if these Communities succeed, it must be to 
a very limited extent, because they contravene one 
of the first principles of God's government, — that 
*the inhabitants of the earth shall dwell together 
in families.' We like the idea of living in a great 
castle of a house, with children and grand-children, 
and great-grand-children, under the same roof, if 
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can agree. We can conceive of their being in- 
terested in each other's welfare. Parents and grand* 
parents feel interested for their descendants to their 
latest breath. And there is something melancholy 
in going out from the home of our childhood and 
youth, where we have been kindly cared for, with 
the certainty that we can never return but as vis- 
iters. But a community of strangers, — strangers by 
blood, and strangers by aflfection, living under the 
same roof, is another affair. They go there to bet- 
ter themselves, and nobody else ; and they must of 
necessity have selfish motives, and separate interests. 

The next point in the paragraph is, that '^ we have 
no domestic duties to perform, — no husband nor chil- 
dren to love, or on whom to exercise the purest, no- 
blest sympathies of our nature.""^ But we have a 
great many ' husbands,' and a great many ^children,' 
to work for, and ' on whom to exercise the purest, 
noblest' spirit of self-denial and self-sacrifice, and 
monej beside. Thousands and thousands of them, 
who now appear decent and comfortable, would go 
shabby enough, but for these self-denying efiforts of 
ours. We have been called upon a little too often 
by those, who have husbands and children to love, 
and ' on whom to exercise the purest, noblest sym- 
pathies of their nature,' not to know that the every- 
day duties and labors of married life are stern, and 
at times appalling. And we prefer that the writer 
of the paragraph should save ' the tear of pity' that 
she is so ready to ' drop' for us, for the wretched 
wives and mothers and children of the land. 

The writer further says, " in their holier moments 
they must feel a yearning of spirit for that which 

* The italics are our own. 
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they have not." The inference is, that the writer 
(with whom we are entirely unacquainted) is mar- 
ried. But if we were married we should feel very 
much provoked with any married lady who had pen- 
ned such a sentiment, and published it to the world. 
Any lady that could write it must look upon a single 
life as the sum total of all earthly wretchedness. 

" *Tis greatly wise to talk with oar past hours, 
And ask them what report they've home to hearen, 
And bow they might have borne more welcome news." 

We should be very sorry if the * holier moments' 
of our single sisters, and single brethren too, did not 
send some higher and holier aspiration Uo heaveUi' 
than the insinuation warrants us in supposing the 
' holier moments' of some married women send there. 
Be that as it may, wives and moihers during ' their 
holier moments,' must have some higher elevation 
than earth and sense can afford, — they must strike 
their level far, far above * husband and children,' 
and every thing here, or they will never walk the 
streets of the New Jerusalem with ^ husband and 
children.' 

'^ There are moments, when the soul is conscious 
of the bliss of immortality, — when there is neither 
passion, fear, nor doubt. It is filled with ideas of 
grandeur and glory not of this world ; for it knows 
itself and its God." If the ^ holier moments' of one 
half the married people among professors of religion 
had been filled with thoughts and aspirations like 
these, during the last twenty years, we should not 
now be writing on our present subject. 

And lastly, the writer says, " surely no benevolent 
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minded person would wish to den^ them entrance 
to an7 field of usefulness for which they are quali- 
fied, although they may sometimes question their 
good taste in the selection." Now there is not a 
line iti the whole paragraph that we have been re- 
tiewing, that is worth noticing, except for the idiotic 
complacency with which it is written. We are com- 
manded to ' answer a fool according to his folly, 
lest he be wise in his own conceit.' And this last 
sentence of the paragraph is a little the most con- 
ceited of any thing that we have read lately. 

And, in * answer ' to it, we will give a few passa- 
ges in the life of two young ladies, whom we will 
eall Alice and Amelia ; with whose histories we 
were perfectly familiar. They were near neighbors, 
and both of them endowed with uncommon intel- 
lectual powers. And, as their parents were wealthy, 
IM pains or expense was spared on their education. 
They went to school till they were twenty-four 
years old ; and when they left the Academy, where 
they had been for three years, the preceptor told the 
tmstees, that they would be an honor to any class ^ 
in Harvard College. 

They had been at home but a few weeks, when 
the only remaining parent of Amelia died. And, as 
the two girls had both determined never to marry, — 
they were going to spend their time and money in 
reading, and writing, and ministering to the poor 
and afflicted, — Amelia continued to keep house, the 
same as when her mother was alive. And the fu- 
fure history of one is the history of both. 

liftch of the girls had six or seven brothers and 
rislers, who were settled within three or four miles 

n 
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of the homesteads. And they all felt, after both par 
rents were dead, that the services of the girls were 
not only necessary to the comfort of their families, 
but that they were in duty bound to render them, 
as often as they chose to call upon them, ^' because 
they had nothing to prevent, except their own 
plans, which were of no consequence." 

Certainly not. What business has a single lady, 
that is "over twenty-five" or "thirty," to have 
any " plans of her own ?" None at all. And it is 
very presuming for any of the class to claim such an 
indulgence of married people. 

But, when our two young ladies, in laying plans 
for the future, determined never to marry, they reck- 
oned without their host. In short, Amelia was 
married, about six years after her mother died, in 
order, she said, to regain her liberty ; for the chain, 
that her brothers and sisters had thrown around 
her, was tightening with a death-grasp. 

The parents of Alice died, within six months <^ 
each other, the same year that Amelia was married. 

While the parents of AUce lived, she was seldom 
* called on by her brothers and sisters to render them 
any assistance ; and, after her parents died, she 
wisely resolved to profit, by what she called Amelia's 
great mistake, — the mistake of remaining at the 
homestead after her parents were dead, — the broth- 
ers and sisters would naturally think they had a 
kind of right to every thing about their old home. 
So she resolved to let the * old homestead,' and build 
a small house for herself in the garden. And, to 
use her own words,— *^ For three months after I 
got into my new house, I lived pretty much to my 
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mind. But, before one year had gone by, it was 
worse with me than it ever had been with Amelia. 
-*-I was never at home two days together ; and, at 
the end of nine months, I dismissed the domestic, 
that had lived with my mother twenty years. And 
after that, I never felt that I had any home. The 
most of the time, that I did not spend with my 
brothers and sisters, was spent on the road, going to, 
and from their dwellings." 

When Alice went into her new house, so confi- 
dent that she was going to have things all her own 
way, Amelia, with a look of mock gravity, asked 
her to^ keep a memorandum, — and put down every 
day, that she spent with her brothers and sisters, 
for the purpose of assisting them for the first six 
years ; which was accordingly done. 

And to make a long story short, at the end of seven 
years Alice was married. As soon as the engage- 
ment was made public, her whole family were highly 
indignant, and met in solemn convention at her 
house to remonstrate with her.' And, among other 
pretty sayings, told her, that she was a fool to leave 
such a home as she had, where she could live so ' 
easy and independent, for the sake of being 
married. 

Alice made no direct reply ; but read them 
a few pages from her memorandum. We will give a 
few items of it, in a condensed form. In the seven 
years, that she lived alone, her brothers and sisters 
sent for her to assist them eighteen hundred and 
twelve times. She went fourteen hundred and ninety 
times, and was reprimanded three hundred and five 
times, for not going the other three hundred and odd 
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times that sM was sent for. As she often staid 
more than one day in a place, she was absent from 
home twenty-one hundred and nineteen days. And, 
as to her employment, — to begin on a small scale, 
she had made whips, and kites, and boats, and whis- 
tles, for the little boys. And, for the little girlsy she 
had arranged their mimic china closets, made their 
dolls, and tiny beds, and pillows, and bed-clothes, 
even to quilting the little bed-quilt. For the larger 
girls and boys, she had read their Latin, and Greek, 
and French, and German. She had been through 
Euclid once ; — and had parsed almost every line in 
Pope's Essay on Man, and Thomson's Seasons. She 
had heard every lesson in their Histories, and Geog- 
raphies, and Maps — in their Rhetoric, and Philoso- 
phy, and Chemistry, and Astronomy, — taking all 
the families through, perhaps an hundred times 
over. 

In the domestic department, she had done all kinds 
of cleaning, from the cellar bottom to the ridge-pole 
of the house ; — she had done all kinds of cooking, 
from roasting potatoes to making and baking wed- 
ding cake ; — she had made every kind of garment, 
from a horse blanket to a brocade silk dress ; — she 
had entertained all kinds of company, from two aged 
colored ladies, that were servants in her grand- 
father's family (whom she always had to take up 
stairs, out of the way of other company), to the pres- 
idents and professors of three different colleges ; and 

five successive governors of the State, and ten mem- 
bers and ex-members of congress ; and about twenty 

clergymen, who were more or less distinguished in 

their profession. Indeed, whenever any religious or 
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literary characters were expected, she must be on 
hand to furnish the intellectual treat, after getting 
the trencher entertainments in a good way. And, 
as to haying a dress-maker, or any clothes made for 
the boys, or a party, or any extra cooking done, or 
carpets taken up, and put down, without her 
to superintend or assist, there was not one of 
them that could grasp the idea. Pay, or thanks, 
had never been mentioned to her ; and she did not 
believe that the thing ever crossed their minds ; 
except, in one instance, the poorest one amongst 
them gave her a pair of shoes. 

Afid this was the lady who, seven years before, 
refused an opportunity of marrying one of the most 
distinguished men in the State (with whom she 
might have spent every winter in Washington), just 
because she had ^' no taste for domestic employ- 
ment — all she wanted in this world was a library, 
a harp, desk and stationery, and the command of 
her time." But she must ^ deny ' herself all these 
things, that were within her reach, because her 
brothers and sisters were not ' benevolent-minded' 
enough ' to deny her entrance into their field of use- 
fukiess,' — which any person of sense must * question 
her good taste in selecting ' to the neglect of her own 

* field,' where Providence had placed her, and where 
(if let alone) ' she could have lived so easy and in- 
dependent' that people might well exclaim, she was 

* a fool to leave it for the sake of being married.' 

Rev. Mr. Bumap, a Unitarian clergyman of Balti- 
more, in his Lectures on the Sphere and Duties of 
Women, speaks of maiden ladies, as a '' kind of 

corps de reserved ^ that ^^ Providence has stationed 
11* 



up and down in life, to aid the weak, to take tl 
places of thoae who are cloven down in battle, one 
those who refuse to do their daty." 

And Rev. Mr. Winslow, an Orthodox clergymaB 
of Boston, speaks of the class in a similar way. And 
these gentlemen certainly possess high moral courage; 
and we quote them, not so much for the sake of their 
evidence, but because it is so very rare for writers 
to be so just. And in other parts of the work, where 
we have quoted celebrated authors, we have done 
it, not so much because we wanted aid, for we are 
a host in ourselves, as well as ' a corps de reserve,' 
but to show, that there are a few men, who could 
be just, in spite of a universal prejudice. 

It is too true, that, '^ if any are in trouble, the 
resort is always to " us. And while others are 
thinking ^* only of themselves and their families," 
we must '^ seek out the helpless and unfortunate/' 
when, otherwise, there would be none to care for 
' their relief.' " While the lovers of pleasure are 
glittering in splendid halls, or treading the mazy 
dance, we are toiling over household duties, which 
the gay and thoughtless have forgotten, — or are 
watching by the bed-side of pain and death." — 
And it is certain, that '* there are too many mean 
spirits in the world, who want no other temptation 
to commit an injury, than the assurance, that the 
object of their '^ neglect or injustice has no especial 
protector." 

But, in too many instances, we are not only the 
" corps de reserve," we are the whole force,— we 
have to lead, and fight too, without reward or honor, 
-Httot even the reward conferred by the empty 
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wimd!0f ^qgloTjr.' Bo far frem that, those, "wiioM 
^aoes iWB.haTe taken to prevent their entire defeat, 
often play the g^ieral, and treat us as though it 
was we, instead of themselves, who had surrender- 
ed ; and that we are only doing our own work, 
while they are helping us. But, for all that, we 
are just as necessary to the peace, and comfort, and 
good order of families, as the military power of the 
country is to the peace, and safety, and good order 
of the community. What would the constable's 
staff, or word of command be worth, without the 
reserve power of the military, to back it up in case 
of resistance ? Just as much as one half the wives 
and mothers in the country would be worth, with- 
out the reserve power and efficiency of some mai- 
den sister, or aunt, or cousin, to fall back upon in 
every emergency, even the slightest. 

True, some very good christians have as great a 
horror of the military, as they have of ourselves. 
And, when human nature is what it should be, the 
world can dispense with every form of concentrated, 
terrific power. But as long as nations and individ- 
ual men, and wives, and mothers, are what they 
are, military bands, and single ladies oyer thirty, 
and the gallows, must each be tolerated as a ter- 
rible necessity. 

But it is the greatest imposition on society, for 
women to marry by scores, as they do, as ignorant 
of household affairs as they are of navigation, — 
and no disposition to learn, — and then depend on a 
class, that they despise, for all the domestic comfort 
that their husbands and children enjoy. Whether 
the story is true to the fact, that '^ a man gave his 
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daughter in marriage to his enemy out of pure re- 
venge/' we do not know. But we do know, that 
many a man might get the most deadly revenge 
in that way. 



CHAPTER X. 

SCRAPS FROM A DECEASED EDITOR'S MANUSCRIPT, IN 

A CONDENSED FORM. 

" There is a kind of government, 
That some men have to bide." 

About twenty-five years ago there appeared, in 
a small country newspaper, an article severely com- 
menting on the unkind, unjust treatment that mai- 
den sisters and sometimes bachelor brothers received 
at the hands of married brothers who were in the 
leading strings of selfish, unprincipled wives. And 
it was such an nnusnal thing for any body to say 
a word against any treatment, however barbarous, 
that this class of persons might receive from any 
quarter, ^that it set the whole town in commotion. 

In the course of the week the editor had calls from 
several gentlemen, who, with grave faces, requested 
him to say if he ^ meant any body.' And among 
the rest was a bachelor brother of one of the call- 
ers, who begged the editor to refer people to him- 
self as the author, if he was questioned on the sub- 
ject. " Not that I know any thing about it," said 
he, " I never even saw the article till my attention 
was called to it this morning by a gentleman^ who 
thinks that he and his wife sat for the picture, and 
that I did the painting. Female sovereigns,'' he 
continued, " will do very well for nations^ for then 
they have men for coonsellers. But female sove- 
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reigns in families, where the men are the coonsd^ 
led, and oftentimes the fool-fee^, are a terrible scoarge. 
My brother has the misfortune to be a subject of 
one of the said sovereigns, and he suffers by it er- 
ery hour of his life. Sometimes we have dealii^ 
together, and when he is his own man, he says, 
' What would you do about this or that,' or ' would 
you do BO and so?' But when he has his orders, 
and is obliged to play the sovereign, it is, < I shiU 
do so and so, and it is no use to talk.' And the 
poor fellow thinks all the while that I do not know 
that he is nothing but a puppet, and his wife the 
wire-puller." 

But as we are a little before our story, we will 
go back, and just say to the reader, that the editor 
was indebted to the following circumstance for the 
bachelor's visit to him. One morning, while the 
bachelor was taking an early breakfast, he was sur- 
prised by a call from the brother referred to, who, 
throwing the paper on the table, demanded in a 
haughty tone if he wrote that article. The bache- 
lor took the paper, and leisurely read the article 
through. And, as the reader already knows, it was 
the first time that he had seen it, — a press of bus- 
iness having prevented his reading his own paper, 
except in the most cursory manner. But he was a 
bit of a rogue, and knew, as he said, ^ by the com- 
pression of his brother's lips, and the rigidity of his 
features,' that ' ma'am' sent him on the expedition ; 
and as he was not afraid of his ' brother's female in- 
structer,' as he sometimes called his sister by way 
of variety, he determined to have all the innocent 
amusement that the occasion would afford. So, as 
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he laid down^ the paper, he said to his brother, 
' Well, suppose I did write it, what then 7' 'I don't 
want any of your suppositions, — all I want is, yes 
or no, — did you write it ? ' * It seems to me,' said 
the bachelor, ' that this extreme sensitiveness, at the 
very first fire ot an enemy that you have been as- 
sailing with such wonderful courage for the last ten 
years, betrays a most excessive weakness some* 
where ; I would have waited for another round or 
two, before I had shown any symptoms of fear, 
whatever I might have/e/A But I do not wonder 
that you think I fired tliat shot.' And taking his 
hat, the bachelor told his visiter if he had any thing 
more to say, h^ must wait till his return, as he was 
obliged to be absent an hour or two. And there- 
upon be made jthe best of his way to the editor, lest 
his brother should get there before him ; and there 
would be an expose that way, — that he did not write 
the article. His brother, however, had been there, 
but got no st^tisfaction. The editor was made of 
just the stuff that editors should be made of; and 
what is more, he had a backer that very few edi- 
tors will confess to (to say the least), a solid fortune, 
that rendered him entirely independent of the frowns 
and smiles of his subscribers. And so whenever he 
cut his neighbor a coat, with, or without taking his 
measure, or drew his portrait without a particular 
sitting, it was considered * the better part of valor' 
to pretend not to see it. Though his drawing was 
sometimes startling, it was so life-like. 

B|it it was admitted by all, that he generally had 
truth on his side ; and very few had the hardihood 
tg call him to account for any thing that appeared in 
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his paper, except those who were nnder a ' female 
sovereign/ and they of course must run the gaunt- 
let, or meet a worse fate at home. And in reply to 
the questions that were put to him by those under- 
lings, demanding whether he * meant any^ body,' ba 
invariably answered that he 'could not say but what 
he did.' And then his lips would go together as 
though they were never more to open. 

But the real hero of the story lived in a town a- 
bout twelve miles distant, where our editor was bora 
and partly educated. And he and a bachelor bro- 
ther of his hero, had been linked in the closest bonds 
of friendship from their earliest childhood ; and the 
links that had ever bound them were still bright 
and strong. When the bachelor was twenty years 
old, his father lost his right arm; and from that 
time he and a sister, two years younger than him- 
self, had been obliged to provide for the fanuly, con- 
sisting of the parents and a blind brother and a 
deaf and dumb sister. At the end of fifteen years,, 
the parents died within a few months of each other ,- 
and shortly after, the wife of the brother referre4 
to, died, leaving seven children. The four youngest 
she desired the bachelor and his sister to take and 
bring up as their own. But they hesitated ; the uht 
fortunate brother and sister still survived, and were 
entirely dependent on them. But the wife insisted, — 
she had, from her earliest childhood, been subject to 
a step-mother till she was married, — and, to ns^ 
her own expression, she could not die in peace till 
she knew that her youngest children were foreve|r 
beyond the reach of one. 

And, unequal as they Ifelt tp the task, they coql4 
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not r^mst the dying appeal of one whom they had al- 
ways loved — one who had shown them much kind- 
ness in years that were past. The youngest child 
w^s a girl of three years ; the oldest a girl of eight, 
and twin boys at six. 

When the eldest girl was fourteen, her aunt kept 
heir at home from school a year, and learnt her to 
work, and then made preparations for sending her to 
a neighboring Academy another year. Application 
hod been made, and every thing was in readiness, 
when the father made his appearance, and expres- 
sed his determination to take the girl home to do 
his work. The imcle and aunt remonstrated, but to 
no ptirpose. " She was his child — she would save 
hiring a girl — he had a right to her — and he should 
take her." During her last visit at home, her step- 
mother had told her, that she would never get 
married, if she always lived with that old maid. 

When the boys were fifteen, their uncle made a 

bargain with a neighboring shoemaker, to learn them 

his trade. They were to work with him four months 

in the year, and go to school and work with their 

unele on the farm the rest of the time, till they were 

21 years old. But the father of the boys lived in a 

manufacturing village, that had just sprung up, and, 

as the Irish had not then found their way over here 

in such numbers as at present, help was in great 

demand. The sister, who had been taken home, 

said on her death-bed a few years after, that 

" getting the boys home was a bone of contention 

almost every night between the husband and wife 

for eighteen months before they got them home." 

And the lady talked so loud and so earnest, that 
12 
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she sometimes raised the neighbors, and a goodly 
company would congregate under her chamber win- 
dows. 

We subjoin a few moments' conversation, as a fair 
specimen of the 'eighteen months' nightly talk rela- 
tive to * getting the boys home :' — *' But I don't 
like to take them away," said the husband, " their 
mother placed them there, and I have never felt 
right about taking Lucy away. And then there 
are so many temptations in a large company of men 
or boys, that I am not willing to take the responsi- 
bility of placing them within the reach of such evil 
influences." * You have as good a right to take 
them home as she had to give them away. And if 
you don't do it, it is because you liked her better 
than you do me. Besides, they never'll be nothing 
if they live there with that old bach and old maid ; 
and more than that, it is as much as I can do to get 
them back when they come home, they are so dis- 
contented there.' " If they are discontented, you 
have made them so, by telling them fine stories a- 
bout getting away ; for there was never any happier 
children than they have always been there." The 
answer to this, and things like this, had better not 
be repeated ; though it gratified the out-of-door au- 
dience. And by means of these pigeon-carriers the 
uncle and aunt got an inkling of what was going 
on ; and of course were not surprised when my gen- 
tleman called for his sons. 

** But what benefit do you expect it will be to the 
boys, or to yourself, to take them away ? " asked 
the bachelor. * Benefit ? I don't know ; — take them 
away, and see.' ** But you must be under some 
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strange delusion, — some evil influence, to be willing 
to expose their health and morals in the way you 
are going to do." ' Influence ! 1 am not influenced ; 
no one has ever tried to influence me. I am my own 
man, I would have you know.* And nothing could 
exceed his indignation at the bare idea of having it 
thought that he was ever influenced by another. 

And this is but one of the eVils of a violation of 
the Scripture command, * Wives submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands, as it is fit in the Lord.' — 
But a good many wives will not submit themselves 
unto their husbands as it is fit in the Lord. And so 
husbands submit themselves unto their wives, as it 
is not fit m the Lord, and a most degrading submis- 
sion it is. Nothing can make a man appear so mean 
and contemptible in the eyes of the world, and in 
his own eyes, and in the eyes of the wife that rules 
him too, as submitting to be ruled by his wife. 

Men who, in any other circumstances, would 
never be guilty of a falsehood, will tell any lie, and 
any number of lies, that they think will make peo- 
ple believe that they dare to think and act indepen- 
dently of their wives. When, at the same time, 
they are more servile and cringing to them than 
the negro slaves are to their masters. For most of 
the negroes would he free if they could ; but these 
slavish husbands will not use the liberty that God 
and man and nature vouchsafes to them, — »the liberty 
of ruling themselves and their families. But this 
reversing the order of God's government — this slav- 
ish submission to wives, brings a curse on families 
that is handed down from father to son, to the third 
and fourth generation. And by that time the fam- 
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ily is extinct in the male line, or in most cases there 
is not more than one or two left. The Providence 
of God seems to say, that if husbands suffer their 
wives to rule over them, — as far as posterity is coq- 
cemed, — he will take care that there are few or no 
husbands for wives to rule over. 

We have heard the elderly people of some towns 
and villages, trace the history of more than two or 
three wretched families, back to their great-grand- 
fathers. ' Their great-grand-fathers,' said the old gen- 
tlemen, ' had sarpents for wives, that ruled them with 
a rod of iron ; and such families alwa]^ run out and 
come to nothing, as far as character and property and 
name is concerned. It is no matter whether it is 
the first, or second, or third wife, that rules ] the 
name of that man will die out in a few generations, 
as far as it depends on his branch. And it is of no 
use for such men to say that they are not ruled. If 
a man is ruled by his wife the world will know it. 
The sun can as well shine in the heavens, and not 
warm or light the earth, as a woman can exercise an 
undue influence over her husband, and all the rela- 
tions and neighbors and acquaintances not know it.' 

'* But isn't a good many women more capable of 
managing than their husbands ?" asks some unsub- 
missive wives. Yes ; but such ones never rule their 
husbands. Sensible, upright, capable women, would 
rather their husbands would make a few mistakes, 
than to lower them so much even in their own opin- 
ion, as to think they can rule them. And it is not 
the weak, inefficient men that are ruled either. Such 
husbands generally know just enough to maintain 
that right, if no other. It is the strong men, the ca- 
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pable men, and the brave, in all other respects, that 
are cowed and humbled by their wives. 

There are men who rule their parish, and rule 
the whole town, — there cannot be a measure car- 
ried in a town or parish meeting, that has not first 
their sanction or approval, — and yet these men are 
mere ciphers, — ^perfect menials at home. Their 
wishes and opinions and commands are not as much 
heeded by their wives and children, as the barking 
of the house dog. It is humiliating for a town's peo- 
ple to look up to such men. A man must be a 
faithfid ruler over few and small things, before he 
can be a safe ruler over great and many things. 

But to return to our story. The boys were taken 

home, and put into the factory, and when they had 

been there a year, one of them was obliged to leave 

on account of ill health. And as week after week 

went by, and he grew no better, his step-mother told 

him that he had better go over to his uncle's and 

spend the summer, — * it was a good place there.' 

During the time that the young man had been at 

home, especially during his illness, his eyes had got 

pretty well opened ; and for the first time he showed 

a little spirit. " Yes," said he, " it is a good place, 

— it is as good when I am well, as it is when I am 

sick| though you said that I should never be any thing 

if I staid there when I was well and able to work. 

And it is as good when I am sick as it is when 1 

am well, and that is more than can be said of some 

places ; I have had a pretty good experience of that. 

And it is strange reasoning, that a place that was 

going to ruin me when I was well, is the best place for 

me now that I am sick." But without the knowl- 

12* 
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edge of any one, the young man had preTieusljf 
written to his uncle and aunt, for leave to come tbeare 
and reeover his health, if he could, oi end his dftjrS) 
if he must. And they went for him unmed&telf^ 

It was at this stage of the proceedings that the ar- 
ticle appeared, that brought such a storm about Ibe 
editor's ears. He had been on a yisit to his native 
place, and had, as usual, spent a few days with the 
friend of his boyhood. The youngest girt had been 
taken home to supply the place of the eldest, who 
had died some months previous ; and the sick youth 
had just returned to his only friends to die. And 
the bachelor gave his friend the history of his bro- 
ther's family, and his treatment of his children and 
himself, since the death of his first wife. Intinale 
as they had been from childhood, it was the first 
time that he had ever spoken to him on the subject 

The recital roused the indignation of the editor, 
and he went to his chamber, and wrote the article 
before he slept. He dwelt at some length on tbe 
utter heartlessness and indifference of some fathers 
toward the children of their first wife, as soon as 
they got into the meshes of a second, and quoted 
the old couplet : 

" A mother is a mother all tbe days of her life ; 
And a father is a father till he gets a new luie.'* 

" There were some men," he said, " who were 
famed, as far as they were known, for their kindness 
of heart and probity in business, who, at the insti- 
gation of a second wife, would go to work in the 
coolest manner, and undo all that the first wife bad 
done to secure the temporal and spiritual well-being 
of her children. And, if a bachelor brother or 
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maaden sister is in any way concerned, or if they 
presume to express any disapprobation, the treatment 
Aey receive from these i^me honorable men would 
disgrace a Turk. It is done, regardless of the com- 
finrt and welfare of ^e children, — r^ardless of the 
advioe of friendiS and relations, — regardless of the 
opinions and remarks of neighbors, — regardless of 
every thing in heaven or earth, except the wishes 
of ^' the deal seeond wife." 

The arlidfli was long, and quite as decided and 
high-toned throughout, as the specimen that we have 
given. In refexenne to the subject, the editor said 
to a firiend, that '^be took aim, and meant to bring 
down one man ; but he had no idea of wounding 
such a multitude — he was as innocent of ninete^i- 
twentieths of the suflerings, that he had occasioned, 
as if be bad never taken the mischievous weapon in 
hand." But it was not the weapon, that did the 
mischief : — it was the consciences of the wounded. 
These ccmsciences were on the side of the writer. 
And hence the ^ fluttering in so many camps.' 

Bttt^ in the course of a few weeks, the real horo 
ei the story made his appearance, and demanded the 
name of the writer. ' And what would you do 
with the name, if you had it 1 ' said the editor, who 
very composedly kept on writing. 

^' Prosecute him, and carry it to the extent of the 
law," was the stem reply. 

* For what 1 ' 
« For a libel." 

* Excuse me, sir; but it is very seldom that the pro- 
secuting parties, in such cases,; come out of court with 
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aa clean characters as they go in ; and then, if you 
have any money to spare, you had better spend it in 
promoting the health and comfort of your invalid 
son. I saw him, the day that he was brought back 
to your brother's, — he looked as though he needed 
friends. Still, nothing would give me greater pleas- 
ure than to go into court, and tell some things that I 
know about yourself and lady. She will probably 
send you to Massachusetts after Webster and Mason 
— I shall plead my own cause." And the editor 
looked his visiter full in the face. And that was the 
last he ever heard of the prosecution. 

In bringing the story to a close, the writer asks,— 
" Where are the parties now ? Three of the chil- 
dren are in their graves; and the other is iu the 
State Prison for life. He got into the company and 
into the clutches of old rogues, who made him the 
tool of their villanies, and then appeared in court a- 
gainst him. One year ago, I visited him in prison, 
in company with his uncle ; and the imprecations, 
that, in his desperation, he invoked on that woman 
for enticing him from a home, where his mother 
placed him, and where he might have lived innocent 
and happy, were fearful. 

*' But she too, with her wretched husband, has pro- 
bably gone to her last account. They left home, a 
few years since, to visit a relative in some of the 
Western States. They were seen at Bujffalo and at 
Niagara the same day, and that was the last that 
was ever heard of them. The next day there was 
a steamboat burnt on Lake Erie, and one or two hun- 
dred passengers perished. And it is all but certain, 
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that our travelers were among the number ; as they 
never reached their destination in the West" 

When the editor got ready, he acknowledged him- 
self the author of the article that had caused such a 
sensation among his readers ; and told them further, 
that when he wrote the article he knew of but one 
offender in that particular. But subsequent events 
had proved beyond a doubt, that there were a great 
many of the same stamp in the community. He 
had read hundreds of articles reproaching and con^ 
demning bachelors and maiden ladies, but the one 
that he published was the only one he ever read in 
their defence. But for the future he should make it 
some part of his business, as long as he lived, and 
as often as time and opportunity would permit, to in- 
quire into the history of individuals of both sexes 
of the class, and report accordingly. 

And he went about his promised work without de- 
lay. The result of his labors is recorded in three 
good sized manuscripts. A few general statements 
must suffice for the present. 

In three counties there were two hundred and 
ninety-five bachelors that wholly supported aged or 
infirm parents, or crippled, blind, or otherwise inva- 
lid brother and sisters. And ninety-eight more, who 
were obUged to do so much for the families of their 
parents, that they felt that it would be hazardous to 
incur the additional expense of a family of their 
own. In the same counties, and some of them in 
the same families, there were were five hundred and 
fifty single ladies, who devoted the most of their 
time to aged parents and other infirm members of 
their families. Some of them had voluntarily bro- 
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ken off engagements of marriage, because the de- 
pendent parties felt that they could never be as com- 
fortable in any other situation as in their present 
one. Others had broken off engagements because 
their married brothers and sisters * never thought of 
their marrying.' One lady of forty-jive^ who, in her 
youth, was reasoned with in this style, gives the fol- 
lowing account of herself. *' I was engaged without 
much thought ; certainly without a thought that I 
had not as much right to marry as my brothers and 
sisters. But they took a different view of it ; and 
improved the opportunity to convince me of my mis- 
take, by meeting at our house one evening, when 
they knew that my parents were absent. It was a 
very solemn meeting, for the object was one of vast 
importance to them. It was not necessary to have a 
moderator, because, except myself, the members 
were all of one mind. But they could not find words 
to express their surprise at my thinking of being 
married. ** Who did I think was going to take care 
of father and mother ? I knew they all had 
families, and could not have them, nor yet main- 
tain them where they were. In short, it was my 
duty to live single and take care of them." Accord- 
ingly I broke off my engagement and learnt a trade, 
and supported my parents seventeen years ; and for 
the last ten, never left them a single night." 

In the six or seven hundred families referred to, 
where the unmarried ones were the whole support, 
there were an hundred and fifty families of children, 
of from one to five in a family, who had been left 
to the care of these bachelors and maiden ladies, by 
deceased brothers and sisters. And in eleven cases 
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only was there any property left with them. And 
some of these humble, obscure histories present one 
continued scene of devotion and toil and self-sacri- 
fice, and patient endurance under wrong and priva- 
tion ; — ^bachelors and spinsters though the actors are. 

Two of these histories we had purposed to copy 
at length. But upon a careful examination, we find 
the main features of them so similar to the histories 
of some of the present day, that we purposely with- 
hold them, lest offenders of our own time should 
fancy that they saw themselves in a picture that 
was hung up over twenty years ago. Our extreme 
good nature prompts us to deal very gently with 
these guilty ones. We cannot bear to see them chas- 
tised, and humbled and mortified, as they deserve. 

Does any body think that we use strong language? 
Last evening we accidentally cast our eye over the 
short dictionary of a two-year old newspaper ; — a 
journal that has a wide circulation, and is called re- 
spectable ; — and we had preserved that copy on ac- 
count of the many good things contained in it. But 
among the definitions we read the following : 

' Old Bachelor — The Devil on two sticks.' 

[We are ashamed to write it, if it did come 
from a respectable source.] But in the same paper 
there was a motion that had been, or was to be, 
made before some state legislature, for a tax on bach- 
elors for the support of destitute widows and or- 
phans. And bills to this effect at one time and a- 
nother have been carried into almost every State 
Legislature in the Union. But who are these wor- 
thies that are so willing to turn friendless widows 
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and orphans over to the tender taiercies of DemoDll 
Are they saints or angels 1 

And, after such a specimen of truth and decencf 
from the hcnorable of the earth, we hope we shall 
not be accused of injustice or unfairness, if we take 
a few extracts from the *' Manuscript," that bears 
rather hard on some in their own ranks, as long as 
we do not call them infernal. Those of the class, 
to whom they apply, may profit by them if they 
will : those to whom they do not apply, need not 
be offended. Some of the class are justly, others 
are unjustly, accused of a great deal of wrong-doing. 

The chapter, from which we quote, is headed,-* 
« Wives, Step- Mothers, and Single Sisters." And, 
after a few preliminaries, the writer goes on to say 
^' Wives generally dislike their husbands' single sif- 
ters. Let these sisters work ever so hard in their own 
sphere, the wives of too many brothers are always 
fidgeting, because they don't have '^ more to do, — 
wish they had their work to do," and so on. And, 
if they are all able to live without work, there is a 
feeling of envy and jealousy, that is hard to account 
for. And the second wife (if the first wife leaves 
children) is more likely to spite the single sisters, 
than the first, — for two reasons. In the first place, 
when a young man marries, he and his sisters are 
often all young together ; and there may have been 
an intimacy between his wife and sisters before 
marriage. And then, if his wife has a young fem- 
ily, she may be dependent on the sisters, which 
helps to keep up the friendly feeling that formeriy 
tBXisted. For oftentimes, where the first wife gels 
along by constant exertion, and some }ielp from t)ie 
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angle sisters, and not unfrequently the help of the 
* midnight lamp,' the second wife will have perma- 
nent help. And on this account, the second wife 
can better afford to quarrel with the old maids — 
for, by this time, the ** reproach" (as it is termed) 
is fairly fastened on them, — than the first For, 
where the own mother will do without help, and 
economize in her own dress, and every other way, 
in order to have her children dress respectably, and 
go into company, the stepmother too often thinks 
only of herself. 

She must dress fashionably, keep help, entertain 
company, and visit and journey at her pleasure. 
While the clothes, and comfort, and pleasure of the 
children, if there is any thought bestowed on them, 
are at best a secondary affair. If, as they grow 
older, they ask for better clothes, or a few shillings 
to pay their fare to visit a relation, or any other 
pleasure trip ; — if they ask for any indulgence what- 
ever, they are told, that their father cannot afford it 

" Your father can't afford it," is the beginning, 
and middle, and end, of the answer to every request 
of the kind, from year's end to year's end. 

There is too much of this kind of economy among 
stepmothers. The world sees through it, and so do 
the children ; — children are worn out with it And, 
at last, go from home to work, or to board, or to 
live in any way that they can. Daughters, with 
slender health, have toiled through a few years, to 
pay their board and clothe themselves, and then sunk 
into untimely graves. Others have married young 
and imprudently, for the sake of a home, — dragged 
through a few weary years, and then closed t|ieif 
13 
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eyes in death. Sons, too, have been driven from 
home, and ruined in various ways, by this kind of 
economy. Other sons have been ruined by a cer- 
tain kind of management of stepmothers, who have 
disliked them from the first. Going out evenings, 
and neglecting church, has been the beginning of 
the criminal career of many a young man. And 
this has sometimes been brought about by the wick- 
ed art of step-mothers, who will find fault with 
a young man for going out evenings (when she 
wants to get rid of him), in just the tone and lan- 
guage, that she knows will determine him to go, just 
to oppose her, when he would quite as lief, and 
perhaps a little rather stay at home. And talk to 
another, in the same way, for occasionally staying 
from church, when she knows, if she says any thing 
he will probably stay away for months; and then she 
will tell all his relations how long it is since he 
went to church, and, all she can do, she cannot per- 
suade him to go. There is a terrible retribution in 
store for some stepmothers, as well as for bachelors 
and maiden ladies. 

But young men had better stay in the house 
evenings, and go to church on the Sabbath ; and not 
ruin themselves to please a stepmother, that they 
think hates them. Boys ought to be allowed to a- 
muse themselves in some innocent way at home, and 
not be suffered to spend their evenings in the streets, 
or in bad company elsewhere, just to keep the car- 
pet clean, or the parlor in trim. Many a young 
man has been ruined ; and the comfort of a great 
many husbands and children are every day sacrificed 
to this pc^ania for neatness and or^ep in both first 
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and second wives ; they not only cannot enjoy the 
material comforts of their home,- but it too often 
happens, that these extra-nice women are great 
fretters. 

In the second place, it is this injustice, of which 
we complain in the stepmother, that makes it neces- 
sary for her to prejudice the children against the 
single sisters of both their father and mother, — ^lest 
they should go to them with their troubles. And 
she begins by misrepresenting things that the aunts 
have said about them, with the best feelings toward 
the children, and the best intentions toward herself; 
— always adding, ** your aunts are no better friends 
to you than I am." 

And in this unchristian work the stepmother is too 
often successful. The motherless children, if they 
are/iot wholly estranged, look upon their best friends 
as enemies, or at best with distrust. And when the 
work is done, the stepmother will speak very feel- 
ingly of the growing coldness between the families. 
But it is nothing that she has done. " O no ; she 
has done every thing that she could to prevent it" 

Under another head, the writer says, — *' In my 
travels I have heard it said, by men and women 
whose opinion I highly value, that there was no 
worse character in creation, than a wicked, un- 
friendly stepmother. They spoke from bitter experi- 
ence,and contended that, if they were qualified for the 
office, they would not be so ready and eager to as- 
sume it, as many of them were ; — they would have 
more distrust of themselves. There are essential 
qualifications, that every woman ought to possess, in 
order to fill the office respectably, or even tolerably. 
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Some are disqualified by age, or want of age. 
Others, where there is no objection on account of 
age, are totally unfit in every other respect. They 
are arbitrary, and selfish, and unjust. They have 
no jwitience with the faults or the foibles, — the mis- 
takes, or misfortunes, or perverseness, of childhood, 
or youth. And. in many cases, the fathers kneur 
it before they married them. But the women 
themselves were bent on the match; and did every 
thing to bring it about, but just say, " Will you 
marry me ?" And that was said an hundred times 
over, by ' actions that speak louder than words.' 

But a man, who marries a woman that he knows 
he can have, before he asks her, will be the slave 
of that woman as long as he lives. She has gained 
her point, but she despises a man that can be trap- 
ped in such an inglorious way. 

And what does she care for his children 1 As of- 
ten as she comes in collision with them (and that is 
pretty often), her husband is compelled to decide 
against them. Many a man, who, in his dealings 
with every body else, is just and true, will take the 
part of his wife (when he knows she is in the 
wrong), against his motherless children. Yes, chil- 
dren of the keenest susceptibilities, — while smart- 
ing under the stepmother^s abuse, — have been told 
by their father, in her presence, what a good moth- 
er they have — how much she does for them — how 
she is abused by them — and, if they don't mind, 
they will fare worse yet. If they speak of leaving 
their home, — he tells them to go, — the sooner, the 
better. 

Most men, we say, are cowards in such a cause. 



• ^ 
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You may canvass the country, and take that class 
of men, who, in any scene of public danger, how- 
ever perilous, would be reputed the bravest, and 
naost self-sacrificing ^ — and yet not one in twenty of 
these brave men would have the nerve or front, to 
take the part of his children (when he saw that 
there was a great deal of injustice in exercise against 
them) against a high-tempered, overbearing, aggra- 
vating step-mother. And the first act of injustice 
on the part of the father, is considered an acknowl- 
edgment of her supremacy. And she carries it with 
a high hand ever after. 

On every occasion, the children are threatened 
with, * I'll tell your father ;' and told, that he knows 
who is right, and who is wrong, and he will let 
them know. And they must not only feel that 
the father's cowardly weakness, and treachery in 
their cause, is the step-mother's charter of strength 
and protection for any, and every future ofience ; 
but they must be taunted with this fatherly treach- 
ery. But these same brave men would take the 
part of a rowdy, ungovernable set of boys and girls, 
\igainst a mild, well-disposed, conscientious wife and 
step-mother, who could, and would do them all good, 
if she was sustained by the father. And it too of- 
ten happens, that step-mothers who have a timid, 
yielding, dependent nature, and who most need, and 
are most worthy of the support of the father, are 
left to struggle alone, against both father and chil- 
dren. And this class of step-mothers may well ex- 
claim, 'Who is suflicient for these things V 

Some men are always brave, and always in the 
right, because they always take good care to go with 
13* 
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the strongest party. But there are men, who never 
boast of their independence, or of the smart things 
they have said to a neighbor or friend. Men call 
them timid. They have themselves said, that they 
could not speak in a common town-meeting, if their 
whole fortune was at stake, and ten words would 
save it. They are men of excellent temper, and 
lovely dispositions, who will submit to a great deal 
of wrong done to themselves, rather than show any 
resentment ; but manifest the strongest indignation 
at any injustice toward the weak or defenceless, in, 
or out of their own families. And they will take 
a stand in their defence, and maintain it against a 
stronger party, where men, who have a reputation 
for moral courage, and independent thought and ac- 
tion, would shrink. They will respect the feelings, 
and maintain the rights of their children, against a 
second wife and step-mother, who can talk as loud 
again, and is half as large again as themselves. 

He is the real hero, who parries " the blow 

The strong give the weak, and the proud giro the low.'* 

By way of reply to some of the foregoing re- 
marks on step-mothers, we would just say, thaf 
want of age does not always disqualify a lady for 
the office. We have known some instances, where 
the step-mother was but six or eight years older 
than some of the children, where there was as good an 
understanding, and apparently as much love, as we 
often see manifested between own mothers and their 
children. But these women possessed a rare com- 
bination of qualities, and may perhaps be set down 
as exceptions to the general rule. And in reply to 
the assertion, or opinion of some, that an unworthy 
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step-mother is ' the worst character in creation,' we 
would say, — they are not so much worse by nature, 
than any body else, as some really seem to suppose ; 
and as some step-mothers do, at times, give people 
reason to think they are. It is the favorable cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed, to develope 
the worst passions of onr nature. And these circum- 
stances stand round sinful, yielding, selfish hearts. 

There is many a step-mother, who, in any other 
circumstances, would feel obliged to exercise a be- 
coming share of patience, and self-control, who, in 
a contest with her husband's children, will be more 
unreasonable and unjust, and will carry her resent- 
ment farther in every way, than she would dare 
to against any other relation or human being. And 
why ? Simply because the father, who is the natu- 
ral, and only earthly protector of his children, dare 
not take their part against his wife. And not only 
that, but he dares not remain passive, or silent. He 
must pretend to approve all that she says and does, 
or else come in for a share of her displeasure him- 
self. 

But there is a class of step-mothers who, with 
the help of some agency, seen or unseen, always do 
what is just about right. They are patient, discreet, 
self-sacrificing, ai\d apparently conscientious in the 
discharge of every duty. We have some half-dozeA 
such ones in our mind's eye now. A celebrated 
lawyer, who had been trained up under one of them, 
says, * I shall always respect my mother-in-law, for 
dealing so gently with thei perversities of my youth. 
I was a wild, extravagant, headstrong boy ; and for 
a long time after she came into the family, I kept 
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a sharp look out for occasion to find fault with her. 
But she never gave any. When I was sick, she 
nursed me tenderly night and day. And when I 
was well, she anticipated all my wants, and grati- 
fied all my innocent desires. She never complained 
of me, or reported my misdeeds to my father. If 
she wished to advise me, she would ask me in the 
blandest tone, if I had not better do thus or so ; but 
that was all. In short, all that I am, and all that 
I ever hope to be, I owe to her gentle sway.' 

But some, and perhaps the only mode of treat- 
ment, from which an own mother could reasonably 
hope for any good results, in the management of her 
children, would be the worst possible course for a 
step-mother to adopt. And where a step-mother 
could accomplish a good deal by very mild meas- 
ures, an own mother could accomplish little or noth- 
ing. As a general thing children will not acknowl- 
edge, — or they will resist, a step-mother's authority. 
And after all that has been, or can be, said on the 
subject, there is an element in the relationship that 
tends to thrust the parties asunder. There it is, 
and it is useless to analyze, or investigate. 

But an element that cannot be destroyed, can be 
controlled. And a man who has brought about a re- 
lation that has such antagonisms^ is bound to deal 
fairly with both parties. He is bound to defend 
the weak against the strong. But many a man will 
have a meeting at the judgment-seat with the mo- 
ther of his wronged children, that will be any thing 
but pleasant. Both motjier and children will rise 
up, and condemn him. And some step-mothers will 
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there meet the reward of 'patient continuance in 
well-doing' under very trying circumstances. 

And there is but one remedy, or but one way, to 
lessen the evils of this relation. And that is, for 
people to follow the advice of those who are hest 
qualified to give advice on the subject. 

A few years ago, we were spending an evening 
with an elderly physician, who had retired from 
practice some years previous. There had been trou- 
ble in the neighborhood for some time, between a 
family of children, and their mother-in-law. And 
the latter had that day left the family, in order to 
make her former home her future residence. Of 
course step-mothers was the topic for some time. 
And from particular, they went to general cases. 
Till, from some remark that was made, a lady pres- 
ent said, * Why, doctor, you seem to talk as though 
every body had a second wife.' " Well, madam," 
he replied, " you would be suprised to know how 
large a proportion of married men bury their first 
wife. Reckon, if you please, the men who worship 
at the three churches in this village, who have bu- 
ried one wife or more." 

They counted fifty-five, who were living with the 
second wife, — thirteen with the third, — four with the 
fourth, — and seventeen widowers. And the lady 
was surprised. 

" And it must be so," continued the physician, 
" as long as ladies consent to marry before they are 
24 or 25 years old. A large proportion of ladies, who 
marry before that time, if .they have the care and 
labor, that most mothers in common standing do 
have, must make up their minds to give place to a 
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second wife, — and, of course, provide a mother-in- 
law for -their children, — in ten or fifteen years at 
the longest. All that is said in favor of early mar- 
riages notwithstanding." 

But there is one class of wives, (whether first or 
second it matters not) whom we highly respect, and 
for whom we feel the deepest sjrmpathy. It is those 
who, for long years, have been obliged to watch 
over children who have been crippled, or otherwise 
infirm, perhaps helpless from their birth. And there 
are not a few such children in the community. And 
women, who are thus tried, are entitled to the broads 
est covering of charity for their faults. We have 
noticed that mothers, who have these trials, in ad- 
dition to the care of a family, and perhaps several 
other children, have sometimes been called irritable, 
and arbitrary, and perhaps great scolds. And yet 
they are probably a great deal better than many, 
who are called * very amiable ;' and who are not 
slow to make the most of the slanderous reports of 
their unfortunate neighbors. Though it may be true 
that they are irritable. 

Such intense, ceaseless action on the nervous sys- 
tem, year after year, seriously impairs it ; and every 
succeeding year renders them less and less able to 
bear the burden, that is probably increasing. Though 
they may be patient and gentle with the suffering 
child, yet the thousand little trials and crosses of 
life, (in addition,) that are ever recurring, at times 
make the nerves * twang like a tense harp-string,^ 
and destroy the power of self-control. And they 
must fret, and scold too, or become maniacs. 

But, perhaps, some good, easy soul, that knows 
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nothing about such trouble, is read^ to ask, what 
good the scolding does ? It exhausts the sensibil- 
ity of the nerves ; and, for a while, restores them to 
something like a healthy state. But women, who al- 
most always have sickness, or something worse, in 
their families, are the only class of married ladies, of 
whom we do not think a great deal worse for 
scolding. 

[We have no fancy for this last word, and never 
used it till we commenced our present underta- 
king. But it belongs to our subject ; and, on that 
account, we have felt obliged to make the best of it.] 

If any body is so supremely happy, as writers and 
lecturers would have us believe every body must 
be, who gets married, we think they ought to bear 
a mountain of trouble before they begin to murmur. 
But we can almost forgive the class referred to, for 
quarrelling with their husbands' maiden sisters. 
Their sufferings have a parallel in kind, if not in 
degree, in the case of some persons, who are broken 
of their rest a good many nights in succession. 

We once knew an elderly gentleman, who had 
formerly been a shipmaster in the service of the 
East India Company ; and who retired from the 
sea at the age of forty, in consequence of being 
deprived of his ordinary rest every night for three 
weeks, while coming on to the coast during a long 
storm. In describing his sufferings, he says, — " I 
got through the first week tolerably well. But, af- 
ter that, my agony was so great, every time I was 
waked, that I felt just Hke killing the man who 
spoke to me. I thought I had not been asleep a 
minute, when it was hours. And, for all the East- 
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India Company is worth, I would not have gone 
another voyage with the liability of once sufTering 
the torture, that I experienced every time I was wa- 
ked during the last ten nights of the storm." 

We say, a similar feeling of desperation comes 
over some mothers, after years of toil and suffering 
with their helpless offspring. And single ladies, 
who have watched over parents, who are in their 
second childhood, and other feeble members of their 
families, for a score of years, or half that time, are 
entitled to the same consideration. The care of 
these invalid children of their parents eventually de- 
volves on them. And yet, if they complain, ever so 
gently, — ^Oh, it is "old maid, — I detest old maids." 

We have the history of one single lady, whose 
family had not been free from sickness, six months at 
a time, for twenty-seven years. And, after watching 
over all of them, not only without compensation, but 
spending a legacy of one thousand dollars, that was 
left her by an aunt, and burying all of them but 
one sister who was then sick ; and, feeling weak and 
discouraged herself, asked her only brother to hire 
a nurse for the invalid, till she could recover her 
strength and spirits a little. His answer was, — 
*' Lord, you are always fretting about something. 
If you was in heaven, you would fret, — old maid ! 
If you can't get along with what there is to do 
here, you may go and do my work, and let my wife 
come ; I guess she wouldn't complain of what little 
you have to do." 

This brother, with seven in family, lived at the 
rate of two thousand a year ; his wife keeping two 
domestics the most of the time. True, she made a 
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great talk about the work that she did herself. But 
she probably did not do as much in a week, take 
the year through, as the lazy maiden sister had done 
every day for the last 25 years. — Beside at that 
time living in the most economical manner, in order 
to provide the comforts of sickness for the invalid. 
The brother was angry that such a request should 
be made ; and his words and tone were unfeeling to 
the last degree. The invalid overheard all, and 
from that time, by excitement and weeping, was 
deprived of sleep, — her disorder assumed an alarm- 
ing type, and she died in a few days. 

The neighbors were surprised. ** How very sud- 
den ! Did not know that she was dangerous," and 
so on. But the life-destroying, life-embittering se- 
cret was kept twenty years, and was then betrayed 
by the sister during the troubled sleep of a fit of 
sickness. In explaining the matter, " True," said 
she, " he had often spoken unkindly to me before ; 
but it was when I had more strength to bear it. 
But when Gary was sick, and I was weak, every 
word that he uttered seemed like so many drops of 
boiling lead poured on to my brain, and into my 
heart. And it killed Gary. And ever since, often- 
times when I am well, — but especially when I am 
sick, those bitter words will go through me in the 
dead of night, and rouse me from a sound sleep. 
And for days after I can think of nothing else." 

And how many single sisters there are who carry 
about similar killing secrets, the day of judgment 
alone can reveal ! And they must bury them in 
their own bosoms. It is of no use to appeal to the 
world for sympathy. In all such cases the strong- 
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est, ihat is, the married party, have all the truth 
and right oa their side ; — even when they say the 
most unkind things to those who already have as 
great a burden as they can bear. Truly, ' Words 
are little things,' but when we are weak and in trou- 
ble, ' unkind words fall upon us like the weighty 
strokes of a sledge hammer." We may think we are 
christians, but 'we always err when we deal rigor- 
ously with those who are in trouble.' It is inex- 
cusable, — ^it is unpardonable. 

" Beware, beware of careless words, 

They have a fearful power ; 
And jar upon the spirit's chord, 

Through many a weary hour. 

They haunt us through the toilsome day, 

And through the lonely night ; 
And rise to cloud the spirit's ray, 

When all beside is bright. 

Though from the mind and with the breath. 

Which gave them, they have flown ; 
Yet wormwood, gall, and even death 

May dwell in every tone." 

N. P. Willis, we think it is, who tells us in some 
of his writings, of a man who hated his wife; but 
said he should take good care not to commit any of- 
fence against her, that came within the jurisdiction 
of man. " But," said he> '* man has no retribution 
for the keener daggers of the soul." And this, a 
great many single ladies know is too true. 

And we know too, that there is no dagger of the 
soul that a husband can wield, like the bitter, rasp- 
ing words, that ' sink into the soul, and bum there 
forever,' when spoken by a brother to a weary, sof- 
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TOwing, defenceless sister. It is not uncommon for 
single ladies, among the humbler classes, to bear, 
what few in any other condition in life are ever re- 
quired to bear, in the way of impertinent questions, 
and impudent, meddlesome fault-finding, and taunt* 
ing words, and cold, averted looks and answers, 
and a thousand other nameless indignities and op- 
pressions that chafe and wound the spirit, beyond 
the power of expression or endurance. And this 
treatment is more intolerable than the most violent 
persecution ; because there is no redress and no ap- 
peal this side of heaven. If they complain, or pro- 
test against it, it only brings down seven vials of 
wrath on their heads at once. 

It has been beautifully said, that ' The purest 
pearls are found in the stormiest waters ; and if we 
want to find a soul we must search the deep wa- 
ters of poverty and afiiiction.' If this is true, how 
many souls must rise, pure, majestic, and glorious, 
from the humblest, and most despised, of our calum- 
niated ranks. But they get little credit or sympathy, 
for all that they do or suffer, in any way. Novel 
writers have a great deal to say about young maid- 
ens (in their teens perhaps) who go and read to the 
sick, and bathe their temples, and smooth their pil- 
/ows, and watch with them; — angels, they call 
tliem. But who writes or speaks of one, or a hun- 
dred, praiseworthy acts performed by a single lady 
over thirty 7 Nobody. What would be the use ? 

Our Editor says, " In most cases where brothers 
treat their single sisters unkindly, they are influenced 
by selfish, extravagant, fashionable wives ; or by 
mean, hoarding, avaricious ones. Few men who 
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have just, conscientious, fair-dealing women for 
wives, would treat unkindly, a sister who had 
watched over his father's family twenty or thirty 
years, in sickness and in health, — relieving him of 
all care and labor, and expense, that he does not 
choose to bestow. But it must be a jewel of a bro- 
ther who will be very kind to a friendless, unprotec- 
ted sister, when he knows that his wife would ra- 
ther he would treat her with coldness and neglect 

We have said that the second wife can tyrannize 
over her husband's children to almost any extent, 
because she knows that they are defenceless ; — their 
natural protector having, in one sense, deserted them 
and joined her standard. And it is upon something 
of the same principle, that both first, and second wife 
will annoy and defame their husband's single sisters, 
without any regard to their rights or feelings, or 
health, or characters. But if fathers are the natural 
protectors of children ; brothers are the natural pro- 
tectors of sisters, when the fathers have passed a- 
way. And single ladies, by common consent, are 
called * unprotected women.' And of a surety they 
are so, when the only ones they have any right to 
look to, for protection, turn their backs upon them, 
and join those who seem to be almost natural ene- 
mies." 

But there are brothers, and married ones too, who 
are every thing that brothers can be to their sis- 
ters. And we honor such brothers wherever we find 
them, — in high life or in low. The world knows, 
that the dark pictures, we have been reviewing, are 
no reflection on them. There is no holier love, 
than that which brothers and sisters cherish for each 
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Other. And perhaps there is as much of this love 
in the world, as any other. It is natural ; and will 
exist, as long as it has a pure atmosphere. But it 
is not iudestructible. The pestilential breath, that 
too many inhale, will choke, and finally destroy it. 
But, if most men are not too good, there are few 
who, (if left to themselves) are not too great to treat 
a single sister unkindly. For, when a brother is a 
brother, there is no friend like him. A woman can 
depend on a brother, when she cannot on a hus- 
band. '' Brothers are bom for adversity." 

« Be kind to thy brother, his heart will have dearth, 

If the smiles of thy love be withdrawn ; 
The flower of feeling will fade at its birth, 

If the dew of aflfection be gone. 
Be kind to thy brother ; wherever you are, 

The love of a brother shall be 
An ornament richer and purer by far, 

Hian pearls in the depths of the sea. 

Be kind to thy sister ; not many may know 

The depth of true sisterly love ; 
The wealth of the ocean lies fathoms below 

The surface that sparkles above. 
This kindness shall bring to thee many sweet hoars. 

And blessings thy pathway to crown. 
And at last it shall weave thee a garland of flowers 

More precious than wealth or renown.^ 

14» 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE CLERGY. 

If it is asked, why we have been more pointed 
in OUT remarks toward ministers of the gospel, than 
any other class, — we answer, first, — because the 
mass of the people look up to them for instruction ; 
and there is no reason nor justice in complaining of 
a people for following the example of their spiritual 
leaders. '' The stream cannot run higher than the 
fountain." 

Mr. Scott, the able commentator, says, — " If a 
minister goes to the verge of a precipice, his people 
will be sure to go over." And, if ministers of the 
gospel publicly slur a class, once or twice in their 
life-time, the mass of the people will consider it a 
licence for them to do it every day of their lives. 

In the next place, we have complained of minis- 
ters, because they are more nearly our equals, than 
any other class. And we do not choose to bandy 
words with anybody, who is not somewhere in the 
neighborhood of equality with us. And ministers of 
the gospel are bound to be, and they really are, the 
most devoted, self-denying, self-sacrificing body of 
men (as far as we know) in the world, except our- 
selves. Mr. Webster says, — " I take it upon myself 
to say, that, in no country in the world, upon either 
continent, can there be found a body of ministers of 
the gospel, who perform so much service to man, 
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m such a full spirit of self-denial, under so little en- 
couragement of any kind, and under circumstances al- 
ways much straitened, and often distressed, as the 
ministers of the gospel in the United States.".. .And we 
mean those of the United States. And Mr. Webster 
is authority. But we speak advisedly when we ex- 
cept ourselves, and say, that very many of us, in 
our devotion to those, from whom we receive little 
thanks and no pay, and who are not as near to us, 
as husbands, and wives, and children,— have exhib- 
ited a sp^it of self-sacrifice, and patience, and hero- 
ism, that very few who wield the sword of the spirit, 
or the sword of the conqueror have ever felt or 
known. And when, at last, we have sunk under 
our burden, we have received nothing but blame 
and unkindness, from those, who were as nearly 
related to the object of our devotion, as ourselves ; 
and who ought to have lifted the burden from our 
shoulders years before. And it is not only unchris- 
tian, it is inhuman, for ministers of the gospel, 
ever publicly to reflect on us as a class. 

A few days since, we read the following sage re- 
marks, among many other wise sayings, headed, — 
" Dew-Drops of Wisdom ": — 

" People should never jest, without knowing the 
mood of persons, and paying a due regard to time 
and place." '^ Harmless mirth is the best cordial 
against the consumption of the spirits ; wherefore 
jesting is not unlawful, if it trespasseth not in 
quantity, quality, or sea^on^ 

In seven cases out of eight, perhaps, lecturers are 
strangers to their audiences, and cannot know their 
' mood.' — And the lecture-hour and lecture-room is 
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neither the ' time nor place' to indulge in a joke, 
unless it takes in, or takes off, the whole audience. 
It is certainly not the time nor place to excite the 
mirth of one part of the audience at the expense of 
the feelings of the other. "We know of more than 
one sensitive gentleman, and quite a number of la- 
dies, who will not purchase a lyceum ticket for the 
season, because they are sure to be insulted in that 
way in the course of the winter. But they are sure 
to hear of it, if they stay away. 

And it may be well for lecturers to know how 
this untimely, one-sided joking works. And we will 
give one example out of a good many. 

. An unmarried lady, of forty, who had almost 
wholly supported her parents for fifteen years, was 
thus addressed by a brother, on his return from a 
lyceum lecture, — " Well, old maid, your old parson 
give you a devil of a hit to-night ; so you needn't 
never look sour at me again, for any thing that I 
say about old maids." 

" What did he say 7" she quietly asked. 

" O, he says the chief part of the tale-bearing in 
the community is carried on by old maids, that have 
nothing else to do ; and he is your old favorite, 
you know." 

" He could not mean me, for I have worked, from 
daylight till twelve o'clock at night, every day, for 
three weeks." 

** Yes, he did mean you, he meant the whole 
posse of ye." 

This brother had left home about seventeen years 
before ; had learnt a trade, and established himself 
in business about ten miles from his former home. 
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He had married one of the many thousand women 
in the country, who hare no mind nor manners ; 
and whose whole being is absorbed by the fashions 
and amusements of the world. And, at the time of 
his introduction to the reader, he had brought his 
wife and three children home to his father's, to stay 
a few weeks, because they could not get help ; (it 
was before the Irish were as plenty as they are now ;) 
and his wife would put up with any accommoda- 
tion, rather than do her own work. 

It was during the first course of Lyceum lectures, 
that they had ever had in the city ; — ** Lyceum," 
at that time, being almost a new word in our 
vocabulary. The sister had given up her ticket, 
and borrowed another of a sick neighbor ; so that 
my gentleman and lady could both go. And the 
reader has been made acquainted with the greeting 
on their return. The family lived in a back street, 
and occupied a small house, that the mother had in- 
herited from her father. The back yard of a gentle* 
man, who, ten years previous, had inherited half a 
million from his father, came within a few feet of 
their dwelling. 

The sister said, she never wanted her brother's 
wife and children there over Monday. She was 
ashamed to have their clothes hung on the line, so 
near to the clothes-line of their rich neighbor. For 
all the neighbors could see, that the clothes of the 
poor man's wife and children must have cost more 
than double, that the same articles for the wife and 
three children of the rich man cost ; — knowing, as 
they did, that the poor man had failed in business 
three times in eleven years ; while the rich man, 
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who was extensively engaged in commerce, had 
probably doubled his paternal inheritance in that 
time. But, ever after the lyceum lecture, " old 
maid" was the common mode of address, and the 
first salutation, when the gentleman arrived in 
town. His children would say, — " Old maid, give 
me a piece of bread ; — father says, you was cut 
out for an. old maid." 

The Rev. Lecturer was formerly settled in the 
city, over one of the churches, of which the maiden 
lady was a member. And about two years after the 
lecture, he was in the city again, and called to see 
her. It was just after her brother and his family 
had left ; after being there two weeks ; and as she 
bad been unusually tried with them, she was in just 
the * mood ' to tell her * old favorite' (as her brother 
sneeringly called him) his fault and its consequences. 

She commenced by telling him what the reader 
already knows. And told him further, that for fif- 
teen years she had done more than half the house 
work of the family, to begin with ; then the bills 
that she had paid out of her own earnings, averaged 
two hundred dollars a year for the same time ; — 
making three thousand dollars beside the interest, 
which, if she then had, she could give up her trade, 
and consult her own pleasure. When there was 
sickness in the family she had to be nurse and maid 
and watcher. For the last ten years her brother's 
family had been there six weeks in a year on an 
average ; and in that time he had given her father 
twenty dollars in small sums of, from one, to three 
dollars at a time ; — and he called that paying their 
board — 'twenty dollars for sixty weeks. He never 
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came and went without calling her ' old maid,' more 
than once ; but since the Lyceum lecture he seldom 
ealled her any thing else. 

Thus far she was personally conceraed ; but she 
was not alone. His remarks might have been con- 
verted into a weapon that had wounded fifty others 
in the same way. She knew more than a dozen in 
that city, that were situated very much as she was 
— with their parents on their hands, — they had to 
work every moment — almost struggle for an exist- 
ence. Some of them had brothers that had married 
very much as her brother had done, and then dash- 
ed out in a style of extravagance, that would be a 
reproach to men with merely .moderate fortunes. 
The money they spent for show — that did them no 
good — did not add one iota to their comfort or re- 
spectability, would support their parents comfortably. 
While we, 'miserable spinsters,' — as you please to 
call us, — have to work from 14 to 16 hours in a 
day, to obtain that sum. 

It was very common, she said, for the sons of very 
poor men to go oif, and marry young, and live ex- 
travagantly, while they left their parents to shirk 
for themselves in their old age, or be supported by 
unmarried daughters, who must sacrifice their time 
and strength and money, and in a great measure 
their liberty,— to keep their parents comfortable. And 
she wished him to say whether he considered such 
married sons any more honorable than such * spin- 
ster' daughters. She wished to know too, what 
reason he had for saying that '^ the taledearing and 
gossiping and slander in the community was carried 
on by spinsters." As far as she was acquainted 
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there was not an hundredth part of Uhe talebearing 
and gossiping and slander' among spinsters, that 
there was among married women. They not only 
slandered spinsters, but they slandered each other, 
and each other's children, and each other's husbands, 
and the relations of their own husbands, and some- 
times their husbands themselves come in for a share; 
though it may be that the cream of their slander is 
lavished on 'spinsters.' 

" Let two or three married women get together," 
she continued, '^ and for a subject, get hold of a mai- 
den sister of one of their husbands, who, perhaps, 
has devoted twenty years of her life to her family, 
never bestowing a thought on herself, — and what 
work they will make of her ! A stranger who should 
hear and believe what they said of her, would think 
that she ought to be banished from all civilized so- 
ciety. And now, Mr. ," said she, " I wish you 

to answer my questions, and to say what is your o- 
pinion with regard to the duty of sons, whether 
married or single, toward destitute parents, suppos- 
ing Christ is to be taken as an example. And I 
pause for a reply." 

Her auditor was shocked, — he acknowledged that 
he said all that had been charged to him ; — ^but he 
had no motive in saying it ; — it was not in his writ- 
ten discourse ; — he had been in the city all day, and 
seen many of his old parishioners, who seemed re- 
joiced to see him, and it put him in high spirits, 
and perhaps caused him to say all that, and a good 
m^y. other foolish things, in the course of the day 
and evening, without the remotest idea of injuring 
the feelings or the character of any one. He ac- 
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knowledged that an unmarried daughter, ministering 
to the hundred little daily wants of infirm or aged 
parents, even if she did not labor for their support, 
must be more honorable in the sight of heaven, — 
whatever men might think or say, — than any mar- 
ried son, who had left their roof, could be. He fur- 
ther said, that if the example of Christ meant any 
thing, the sons were obliged to provide for destitute 
parents. He supposed the sons, that were called 
Christ's brethren, were the children of Joseph by a 
former wife ; but the sisters, ^^ and are not his sis- 
ters here with us?" he supposed were the children 
of Mary.* But Christ did not require these daugh- 
ters nor these sons-in-law to provide for his mother. 
He provided for her himself. 

But in our day, it seems to be a great deal easier 
for sons to provide for their wife^s parents, than for 
their own. Some years ago we knew a young man 
of excellent character and good calculation, who, by 
industry and economy had got together money e- 
nough to build him a house ; and he had made 
proposals of marriage to a lady whom he knew was 
as good as himself. Before there was any positive 
engagement, the father of the young man was strick- 
en with the palsy ; which rendered one side entirely 
useless, or helpless. There was a large family, — 
three or four children under ten years of age, — and 
no property, except the house in which they lived. 

After turning the thing over in his mind an hun- 
dred times, the young man came to the conclusion, 
that just then, there was something more for him 

* There is a difference of opinion about this. 

15 
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to do, than merely to build a house and ' marry a 
wife.' So he went to an older brother, who was 
married and settled in business ; and told him that 
he would pay one half the expenses of the family, 
over what they could earn themselves, if he would 
pay the other. He had some thoughts of marrying 
himself, and had engaged carpenters to build bis 
house. **Well,'' says the brother, "/am already 
married. If I wasn't, I should think it was my 
duty to live single and take care of the rest of them. 
But if you do marry, they must go to the wprk- 
house for all me ; — my own family is as much as I 
can take care of." — * And the family of your wife 
too, you mean,' said the young man, as he turned 
and walked off. On his way home, he called on 
the young lady and released her from what she 
might have considered an engagement. Then noti- 
fied his carpenters that he should not want their 
services ; — went home and took the money that he 
had laid up for his house, and paid the expenses of 
his father's sickness, and some debts that he owed 
previous to that time ; and then set himself down to 
support the family. He brought them all up re- 
spectably ; and sent one of his brothers to college, 
who graduated with honor, and is now one of the 
most distinguished lawyers south of ' Mason and 
Dixon's line.' 

After the decease of his parents, who lived nearly 
twenty years from the time we date, our hero, for 
several years, represented his native state in Con- 
gress. Still, he was a contemptible * old bachelor ;' 
and we only mention him by way of contrast with his 
high-souled married brother. He knew from the 
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first of bis father's illness, that for the seven years 
previous, his brother had more than half maintained 
the parents, and an invalid sister, of his wife, who 
bad three own sons, who were as well off as him- 
self ; but who, like him, when it came to their own 
parents, had as much as they could do to take care 
of their own families. The mother was a weak, 
artful woman ; and willing to be dependent. She 
knew that her own sons were not willing to help 
them ; — so she flattered it out of her daughter's hus- 
band,- by telling people in his presence what a nicfe 
son-in-law she had — no own son could treat her bet- 
ter — she should never want for any thing while he 
lived, and ^o on. 

But such generosity is spurious. Come to sift it, 
it is downright injustice. People withhold from 
those, who have a moral, if not a legal claim on 
them, — and bestow it on those, who have neither a 
moral nor legal claim ; or, at best, a secondary 
one. But, the more the old lady flattered her son- 
in-law, the more he helped her ; — and the more he 
helped her, the more she flattered him, till he help- 
ed her and the rest of her family to his ruin. 

After losing sight of our bachelor for several years, 
the first we heard of him, he was standing in the 
gap for his brother, to the tune of two thousand dol- 
lars, which had been spent in getting a brother of 
his wife, and the husband of her. sister, out of a 
disgraceful scrape. His creditors, justly incensed at 
the villany that could withhold their just due, and 
devote it to such a purpose, sent him to jail. The 
bachelor bailed him out ; — and the upshot of a long 
story is, that he resigned his seat in congress, for 
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the purpose of attending to the affair ; and in the 
end paid the money, and took the whole family 
home to support, till he could get his hrother into 
business again. 

In speaking of it to a friend, the bachelor said, he 
could trace his brother's ruin to that old woman's 
flattery. Her oily tongue had swindled him out of 
every dollar that he had, and a good character 
beside. 

But the bachelor's brother is not alone. Thousands 
have been swindled out of good characters and 
good estates in the same way. And those, who 
help themselves from the pockets of such men, are 
swindlers to all intents and purposes. True, the 
secret of their success is a silly love of praise in their 
victims. But they take advantage of this weakness, 
or oversight in them ; and the worst of swindlers 
can do no more. 

Dean Swift says, ** Praise is like ambergris ; — a 
little whifF of it, and by snatches, is very agreeable ; 
but, when a man holds a whole lump of it to your 
nose, it strikes you down." Another sensible wri- 
ter, of later date, says, — " It is the ruin of a man 
to praise him in private circles, before his reputation 
is established with the public." 

Men have not only been flattered out of good es- 
tates, and good characters ; but good men, and some 
fine women, ha\{e been flattered into a matrimonial 
connection with families, with whom . they would 
never have thought of associating, but for some ap- 
peal to, or assault upon, this one weak point in their 
characters. We have somewhere read, that " The 
wisest men m the world, alPhave some weak point. 
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and the greatest fools can always find the clue to 
It." Perhaps this accounts for the many ahsurdities 
and inequalities in matrimonial life. *' I have long 
since ceased to be surprised at any thing, that hap- 
pens in the matrimonial line," said an old merchant 
on 'Change the other day ; " as far as my observa- 
tion goes, there is more rascalities in that line, than 
in all other lines of trade put together." 

If a woman marries beneath herself, in most ca- 
ses she will treat her husband's family according- 
ly. But, if men marry into inferior famihes, — 
where one good man will keep aloof, or attempt to 
elevate or reform such a family, six others will lower 
themselves down to a level with them, — study to 
accommodate themselves to their whims and ca- 
prices, and too often to their vices ; — and very like- 
ly, with their help, will find out, that they are a 
great deal better than their own families, whom they 
once thought so perfect. When we speak of inferior 
families, we do not mean inferior in point of wealth. 
— ^There are a great many poor families, who are 
immeasurably superior to their rich neighbors, in 
every quality that constitutes what we call good 
families — or good stock. There is a great deal of 
poor, light, decidedly bad stock among the rich. And 
the poorest families would suffer by a connection 
with them ; because it is impossible to improve or 
elevate such families. 

But to return to our subject, with regard to the 

claims of parents. If a brother or sister choose to 

live single, it does not follow that they are bound to 

spend all their time and money for the comfort and 

support of their parents, while a married brother 
15* 
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does nothing. Or if they live single for that pur- 
pose, it does not release him from doing something. 
He may talk about his wife and children, — ^it is very 
fine to do so in such cases ; but his wife and chil- 
dren are bound to make a little sacrifice as well as 
his brother or sister a good deal. A man is under 
obligations to his parents, before he is to his wife 
and children. And if his wife and children can ^e^ 
these claims a^ide^ they cannot cancel them. The 
Americans want a little light, or a little prompting on 
this subject. 

An English woman, who, for several years, was at 
the head of a gentleman's dairy, in one of our New- 
England towns, told her friends, on her return to 
England, that from the impression she received, in 
the town where she lived — and, by the way, the peo- 
ple in the town where she lived think they are sec- 
ond to none in the universe for justice and benevo- 
lence, and every kind of goodness, — it seemed to her 
that the Americans thought, when poor people got 
to be too old, or too infirm to work, they ought to 
die. And, if either old or young among the poor 
were sick, they must get well quick, or die quick ; 
— at any rate, it was not the thing to be sick long. 
Shakespeare says, 

" When 'tis done, then 'twere well 

It were done quickly." 

Not to be misunderstood, however, we would just 
say : — if a man receives property with his wife, we 
think he, or she, is under some obligation to her 
poor relations ; or if she has been industrious and 
economical, and helped to earn her husband's prop- 
erty, instead of spending it in the way of company 
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and dress, and visiting and journeying, as many do, 
it alters the case ; or if he is able and willing to 
provide for her parents and his own too, we have no 
objection. But if a man can take care of but one, 
we think he is bound to look after his own parents 
first. And if parents have no resource, but daugh- 
ters, in many cases it would be better for them to 
live single, and render what assistance they can, than 
it is to marry and tax their husbands, as many do. 

This one thing has been the source of a great 
deal of trouble and ill-feeling in families. But we 
have known some good wives, who were the daugh- 
ters of poor men, to insist on doing their own fam- 
ily work (when their husbands were willing to hire 
a girl) if they would allow them a girl's wages in ad- 
dition to their own pocket money. And the wages, 
and part of the pocket money too, were given to 
poor parents, who had no other resource. It was 
nobly done. 

We have known too, the wives of some poor men 
to carry a part of the meat, and a part of the meal 
(as often as it was brought into the house) to the 
parents of their husbands. Such women are an 
honor to the race. They give, not ' out of their a^ 
bundance, but out of their poverty.' But, as a gen- 
eral thing, if there is a bachelor or maiden lady in 
a family, the care and support of parents comes up- 
on them. And every body knows what reward they 
get, — as far as the popular voice, or the individual 
(pinions of writers and lecturers, or of private cir- 
cles is concerned. 

But in future— and this is The Answer— in future 
if lecturers ridicule, or defame, or reflect on us — 
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single ladies or single gentlemen — ^in any way in 
public, we will call them to order on the spot,— 
whether they are clergymen or laymen. And we 
will hold the managers of the orgsmiization, — what- 
ever it may be, — responsible for the insult. It is out 
of order. — .It is illegal. — It is ill-bred, — to reflect on 
the civil or social standing of an individual, or a class; 
unless their standing is maintained by infringing on 
public or private rights. And even then, it is not a 
lecturer's affair. Public speakers must kiiow that 
single people necessarily compose some part of their 
audience. And it is extremely uiicourteous, to say 
the least, to make any unkind allusion to their situ- 
ation. Whatever may be said of others, unmarried 
gentlemen and ladies generally pay their way where- 
ever they go ; and they are entitled to civility, to 
say the very least, from those who meet them in 
public under pretence of instructing or entertaining 
them. Will these lecturers say that they were on- 
ly in jest ? If they have any sense of proprie- 
ty, they must know it is jesting on forbidden 
ground. *' Never indulge in wit or mirth, when 
it can wound the feelings of the most sensitive," is 
a lesson worth learning. 

But as long as ministers of the gospel join in 
the hue and cry against bachelors and maiden la- 
dies, — men of the world will continue to raise that 
cry. Because the stream cannot run upward. But 
henceforth we will stand on our rights as American 
citizens. And we have the example of Paul for 
our instruction. Paul bore the indignities of the self- 
righteous Jews, — not as long, it is true, as we have 
borne the insults of the scribes and pharisees of our 
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day ; — ^nor was the oppression of Paul as aggrava- 
ted, consideriug the different ages in which we live, 
— but he bore a great deal ; he was bound, and 
scourged, and imprisoned, more than once, without 
making any complaint. But when he had a mind 
to mortify or frighten the magistrates, or any body 
else, he stood upon his rights as a Roman citizen. — 
And he insisted on them too, — firmly and indomit- 
ably. And at such times he always took the chief 
captains and chief governors in hand, and laid the 
law down to them like one having authority. But 
he never troubled subordinate ofiOicers. He took good 
care that they should not suffer for his rights or 
wrl^ngs. 

When he and Silas were thrown into prison — ' in- 
to the inner prison, and their feet made fast in the 
stocks,' — the prison doors were opened by an earth- 
quake, and he and all the rest of the prisoners might 
have escaped. But Paul prevented them. And in 
this he showed his magnanimity. He knew that, by 
the Roman law, if the prisoners escaped, the life of 
the jailer was forfeited ; and the jailer knew it too. 
They had recently had a melancholy exhibition of 
it in the execution of the keepers who had Peter in 
custody, from whom he had miraculously escaped. 
And Paul's jailer, in his fright, supposing that his 
prisoners had likewise escaped, drew his sword to 
kill himself. But Paul, seeing him, cried out, ' Do 
thyself no harm, for we are all here.'* 

In the course of the night it had leaked out, and 

* Matthew Henry says, ** Afler this, the Roman lawyers, in their read- 
ingB on the law, Of the custody of criminals, take care to except an 
escape by miracle." 
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come to the ears of the magistrates, that Paul was a 
Roman citizen. And there was great fear and con- 
sternation among them. For the Roman law, — the 
Lex Porcia, expressly forhids tfte free body of a 
Roman citizen to he beaten with rods or otherwise* 
Cicero says, ' it was a crime to bind a Roman citi- 
zen, hut an unpardonable one to beai him.' But they 
had not only rent off the clothes of Paul and Silas, 
and bound them, but had ordered them to be publicly 
beaten with rods or staves ; and well they might be 
alarmed. So, as soon as it was day, they sent a 
message to the jailer to let them go. ' Let those men 
go,' was the order that the jailer received. And when 
he delivered his message, he said to Paul, ' Now 
therefore depart and go in peace.' But Paul said, no. 
* They have beaten us openly uncondemned, being 
Romans, and have cast us into prison ; and now do 
they thrust us out privily 7 Nay, verily ; but let 
them come themselves and fetch us out.' 

Paul had an escort when he went into prison, and 
he meant to have one when he went out ; and what 
is more, he would have one of his own choosing. 
And the haughty magistrates had to face up to the 
mark. * They came and besought them, and brought 
them out, and desired them to depart out of the city.' 
They begged them to go peaceably. Commenta- 
tors say, * The magistrates sent the sergeants to get 
rid of them privately, because, though they had not 
the impudence to stand by what they had done, yet 

* Some writers say, the Lex Sempronia likewise forbid it. Did not the 
Lex Sempronia fix the rate of interest on money that was loaned 7 We 
should like to have some barrister, who is skilled in Roman Jurispra- 
dence, state the exact ground that this law did cover. 
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diey had not the honesty to confess that they had 
done wrong.' Paul let them know that they had 
violated the law, and that ^ he had law enough to 
know it ;' but he troubled them no further. 

Had he been revengeful, or any way evil-disposed, 
he could have deposed them from office, by report- 
ing them to the government ; and that was not the 
worst of it. The Romans had a law, * that if any 
magistrate did chastise or condemn a freeman of 
B4>me, without hearing him speak for himself, and 
deliberating on the whole case, he should be liable 
to the sentence of the people;' whether this sentence 
was imprisonment, or banishment, or death in its 
mildest or most aggravated form. 

The Romans were very jealous of their liber- 
ties. It is a matter of Roman history that even cities, 
that had been chartered as Roman cities, lost their 
charter by subjecting a Roman citizen to a much less 
indignity than was offered to Paul. Before long, 
we find Paul in custody again ; — ** All Jerusalem in 
an uproar," and the multitude crying out, " Away 
with such K fellow from the earth : it is not fit that 
he should live." — And, in the midst of all this tu- 
mult, the commander-in-chief of the Roman legions, 
humble and trembling before him, because the cen- 
turion, whom he had ordered to bind him to the 
whipping-post, had told him that Paul was a Ro- 
man. " Take heed what thou doest," said the cen- 
turion, '' for this man is a Roman." And, going 
straight to Paul, — " Tell me," said he, ** art thou a 
Roman ?" ** Yea," said Paul. '' With a great sum 
obtained I this freedom," said the chief captain. — 
" But I was free born," said Paul. 
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And so are we " free born :" — ^free-born Amerk^n 
citizens ; — free-born English citizens. And, letting 
every body else alone ; after what some, who are 
considered the greatest and best among the clergy, 
have said about us, publicly, and in our presence, or 
written and published to *the world ; suppose we 
should hand them over to the populace, — how much 
better would they fare with the populace of our day^ 
than would an offending magistrate with a Roman 
populace in St. Paul's time ? And how much better 
are the clergy loved and respected by the populace, 
than we are by the clergy, or any body else ! 

There is too much similarity in our situations for 
us to ** fall out by the way." The clergy cannot 
afford to lose such friends as we have always been 
to them. Do they remember, a few years ago, 
when one of their number fell into the hands of the 
populace, just because he broke the law in his 
dream 1 And it was proved at that time, — in the 
19th century, — in Christian America, that we can 
hand a minister of the gospel over to the populace ; 
and, if they handle him ever so roughly, it will cost 
us but * sixty dollars,' while we shall get ' two hun- 
dred,' and have him imprisoned beside. We must be 
very good christians or no yankees, not to have taken 
advantage of such a law, or precedent, long ago. 

But, as Paul did not stand upon a point of honor, 
but of justice, — he did not care so much about him- 
self, as his cause, — so we demand only justice, — ^not 
for ourselves, but for the children of dying brothers 
and sisters, and of those who are little or no rela- 
tion, that will, in greater or les§ immbers, be coiq- 
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milled lo Qur care, and to the care of those who will 
Gonlinue to fill our ranks, as long as the world stahds. 

We demand it, for the sake of the children and 
graiid-<^hildren of the very nien and women who rid- 
icule and defame us the worst. In providing for the 
lemporal and spiritual well-being of these orphans, 
we are helping the clergy to do their work. Let 
tbem beware how they undo their own work and 
ours too, by indulging in a foolish prejudice ; and 
lemember, " Where scorn points the finger, servility 
itself will hesitate to fawn." 

About thirty-five years ago, a bachelor, who had 
Ihe liberty of bringing up five children, — who were 
given to him by his only sister, — till they were old e- 
nough to work; and then having them all enticed from 
him, and arrayed against him by a stepmother, who 
treated them well, as far as food and clothes went, 
out of spite to himself, — ^but who did not keep them 
all out of prison ; — after visiting one of the young 
men in prison, one day conceived the idea of vis- 
iting the jails and prisons of his section of the 
country, for the purpose of learning the history of 
the inmates. 

He was induced to take this step, on learning the 
history of three men, between the ages of thirty and 
seventy, who were cpnfini^d in the prison with, and 
whose histories, in all their leading points, were 
transcripts of, his nephews. 

Between the years of 1820 and 1830, he visited 
most of the prisons, and jails, and houses-of-correc- 
tion in New-England ; besides spending two years, 
a kind of private city missionary, in Boston and 

16 
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New-York, among the poorest of the poor, who 
were not in * durance vile.' 

He found hundreds of wretched heings, in prison, 
and out, — men and women, who were once happy 
with some bachelor or maiden lady, — in most cases, 
relations to them, — but who had been inveigled a- 
way by some stepmother or stepfather, or other in- 
terested relations or acquaintances, who had selfish 
ends to answer. Some of the more reflecting said, 
they knew at the time, that they were better off, 
where they were, than they ever could be any where 
else, where they were likely to get. But, when all 
other arts and arguments failed, some such expres- 
sion as — " You never '11 be nothing," or "nobody 
will think any thing of ye, if you live with an old 
bachelor, or an old maid," — decided them. 

** To a hoy of sixteen^'* said an elderly prisoner, 
" the idea of never being any thing," or of " never 
being thought any thing of," was not to be harbored 
an instant. ** 1 could never," he continued, "recon- 
cile what I heard about old bachelors and old maids 
with what I knew about them. People in general 
speak disparagingly, — contemptuously of them. But 
there were nine of this class among my father's, and 
own mother's relations. And nine more upright, 
pure-minded, benevolent beings, never existed. But, 
after we were big enough to work, that wicked 
woman was never easy till she got us away from 
the happy home that we had with two of them, and 
made us ' hewers of wood and drawers of water,' 
to herself and her relations. While we lived with 
our uncle and aunt (it was before Sabbath Schools 
were thought of,) we had to get a lessori |n the 
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Assembly's Catechism, and a few verses in the Bible, 
to say to them every Sabbath evening ; and one of 
Watts's Hymns to say in the week time. We were 
seldom allowed to go out evenings ; but we must 
go with good boys, or none, when we did go ; and 
be at home before nine o'clock. And we were hap- 
py. But, after we got wiih the fine folks, that were 
going to make something of us, — if we spoke about 
lessons or reading, we were told that £ilks, who had 
to work for a living, could not afibrd to spend so 
much time reading and studying ; and it did them 
no good if they could ; — only set them up, and made 
them think that they were better than their neigh- 
bors. When we were not at work all the evening, 
we were glad to get out of doors ; and we strolled 
off, with such company as we could find. And if 
we got home time enough to begin our day's work 
in season the next morning, it was all that anybody 
cared about our souls or bodies. And hence I am 
as I am, and where I am." And he bowed his head 
and wept. 

Another grey-headed prisoner said, "If ever I meet 
my mother in heaven, it will be through the influ- 
ence of the good seed that was sown in me, by those 
whom I madly forsook, and defamed and ridiculed, 
against my own convictions of truth and right, to 
please those who have been my ruin." He knew 
not, he said, how the Almighty could sufler him to 
be enticed from such a home, — where his dying mo- 
ther placed him with a bachelor neighbor, — and ex- 
posed to such influences and such sufferings, imless 
it was in judgment ; to * visit the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children.' " My father," he con- 
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tintled with emotion, " was always railing aliont 
old maids and old bachelors, till my mother was ta- 
ken sick ; and then we were entirely dependent on 
the single ladies in the neighborhood, for all the 
care and attention that my mother, or any of the 
rest of us receiyed, during her sickness." 

In the course of his labors our bachelor became ac- 
quainted with the histories of three families, so near- 
ly alike, thaf if we relate one, the reader will have 
the main points of the history of each. [He re- 
ceived his information from a grand-daughter of one 
of the parties.] 

The parents of one of these families left three 
children ; the other two, — one each. As soon as these 
parents were married, they made the grand discov- 
ery, that (to use their own expressions) " it was no 
honor to any body to have a parcel of old maids 
hanging round." And accordingly they gave out 
word that they should not associate with any of the 
class. As the parents who left three children had 
been the most open in their dislike, we give their 
history in preference to the others. 

After they were married, they went on swimming- 
ly for nearly ten years ; they made money and made 
friends, without any sickness or deaths, or any other 
drawback to their worldly prosperity and happiness, 
till one year, when the influenza appeared in its 
worst form, — the wife was attacked and taken down 
at once. Nurses and watchers being all taken up,— 
the first night the sick woman wanted a watcher, 
her husband took his carriage and went after one of 
his maiden cousins^ whom he had not seen, nor 
spoken to, since his marriage. A visiter, who was 
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present when he called, said that he came in with 
as much familiarity and self-possession as if he had 
been an eyery-day caller ; and asked, or rather told 
bis cousin, that he wanted her to go and watch 
with his wife. She went, of course. The next morn- 
ing, as the sick woman was no better, there was a- 
nother old maid cousin sent for, the one that had 
watched still remaining. The wife had three mai- 
den cousins, and the husband two, and a maiden 
aunt ; and before the wife died (which was in about 
ten days) they were all in requisition. Indeed, from 
the time she was taken sick till she was in her grave 
there was no other person to render any assistance, 
night or day, except the physician. 

The day that the wife died, the husband was ta- 
ken sick, and it soon became too evident that he 
could not recover. Conscious of it himself, he sum- 
moned three of the maiden cousins, — sent for a law- 
yer to write his will, and a merchant who was a 
bachelor, to take charge of his property, — thirty 
thousand dollars at least, — and requested each of 
the maiden ladies to take one of his children. And 
the following item is one provision of the will. — 
' If any interested person or persons, shall ever take 
advantage, or make any use of any thing they have 
ever heard me say against maiden ladies, to in- 
duce one or more of my children to leave the lady or 
ladies with whom I have seen fit to place them, such 
child or children, (if they leave the said place) shall 
forfeit their share of my property ; and it shall be 
given unconditionally to the lady or ladies whose 
protection they have left.' 

The wife made very humble acknowledgments 

16* 
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before she died, for what she conceived to be grent 
wrongs. But up to this time, — the time of dispos- 
ing of the children and property, — the husband had 
carried a stern, bold front. But when the pent^Dp 
feelings did break forth, it was like the Tushing of 
mighty waters. 

The two children of the other two fkmilies, were 
given into the care of maiden ladies, who were nev- 
er suffered to enter the dwelling of their parents, 
while they were living and in health. 

The history of one more unfortunate, must close 
for the present our bachelor's' reminiscences. 

It was that of a prisoner 60 years old, who Bved 
with a bachelor and his maiden sister till he Was 
sixteen. Interested persons had tried for a long time 
to get him away, by telling him foolish stories about 
bachelors ; and holding out motives of personal in- 
terest to himself. But knowing that he was as well 
off as he could be, he resisted all their offers and 
all their arguments, till he heard his parish min- 
ister speak disparagingly of bachelors, one day io 
a grocery store. And that decided him to leave the 
best home he ever had. " I am afraid," said he, 
lowering his tone, ^* that I shall never forgive that 
minister. I reverenced him — ministers were rever- 
enced then — and I thought if that was his opinion 
of bachelors, it was my duty to leave. I have ever 
looked upon him as the final, if not the sole cause 
of my ruin. True, after I got away, I tried to jus- 
tify, or excuse myself, by raking up every thing to 
the disadvantage of my more than parents. I made 
a lie of the truth, by representing their most praise- 
worthy, self-denying acts in a ridiculous or infamous 
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light. But after I got into jail and into prison, nei- 
ther the minister, nor any other of the good friends 
that were so interested for me, — none but the bach- 
elor and his sister — ever thought proper to visit me." 

[Here the prisoner opened a leather bag (that the 
keeper said he always kept beside him) and took 
out some books and letters that the bachelor and his 
sister had sent, and brought him from time to time.] 

" Never," said he, as he held them up, " had a 
poor criminal such friends as they have been to me." 
And he sat down on the stone that he had been dril- 
ling, and wept with uncontrollable emotion. 

Among a collection of wise sayings, called ' Sands 
of Gold,' we lately read the following item. " An 
infinitely small piece of gold can be spread over a 
wire that might girdle the earth ; yet a much less 
portion of truth will serve to gild a much greater 
quantity of falsehood." And we think that people 
in general make a much thinner covering of truth 
serve their purpose, when they are speaking of sin- 
gle ladies and gentlemen than they do in any other 
extremity ; not excepting politics or a political op- 
ponent. 

We know as many as one half-dozen good minis- 
ters at least, who are perfect, as far as we know, 
with the exception of indulging an unwarrantable 
prejudice toward bachelors and maiden ladies. We 
never heard them say any thing — we never read a 
sentence in their writings, that we (considered at all 
out of the way, except now and then a fling at this 
class by way of comparison, or contrast, or down- 
right slander. And as often as we have noticed this 
failing, in these all-but-perfebt ministers, we have 
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been reminded of one profound remark of Sir Walter 
Scott, where he says, — " The wisest of our race of- 
ten reserve the average stock of folly to be all ex^ 
pended upon some one flagrant absurdity." Let 
ministers, of the present day, beware how they ex- 
pend the average, or the occasional stock of their 
folly ; lest it deprive an orphan boy, or girl, of a 
good home, and good instruction, and a good char- 
acter, and, in many instances, of a good estate in 
this world, and a home in heaven at last. 

It is not paying a very high compliment to the 
taste, or moral sense of readers or hearers, in public 
or private, for ministers to reproach bachelors or 
maiden ladies, or any other class, or characters. An 
audience, that would be amused by it, needs some* 
thing to elevate and refine them ; — a minister ought 
not to pander to such a morbid taste. And an au- 
dience, that would not be apiused or entertained by 
it, ought not to be annoyed, or to have their under- 
standings insulted by it. 

The ministers, that we have been reviewing, and 
many others who have oflfended in the same way, 
have native talents, and learning, and tact ; and if 
they do their best, ** they can sweep the chords of 
the human heart with a master's hand." Let them 
do their best then, as often as they speak or write, 
and tune the hearts of men and women to better 
music, than ridicule or slander can call forth ;— 
leave that to men of lower degree. 

" He, that negotiates between God and man 
As Grod's ambassador, the grand concerns 
Of judgment and of mercy, should beware 
Of lightness in his speech." 
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IW^ hav« i[>ften thought, thftt clergymen iiad better 
ndt €$trgage for lyceums, or any association of the 
kind, if they are to feel at hberty to descend, as ma^- 
ny of them do, at such times. Wherever they ap- 
pear, they ate " God's ambassadors still," till they 
ha're thrown up their commission. 

It has been truly said, " that the tendency of 
every thing, here, is to reverse the whole design 
of our ^stentee, and turn the current of our being 
downward." And the whole design of the chHstiail 
ministry, and their embassy, is to breast this " cur- 
rent," and counteract this " tendency." Let minis- 
ters then, whenever they speak in public, say some- 
thing that will refine and elevate their fellow-men. 
And, if they choose to digress a little, while they are 
delivering a literary or scientific lecture, let them, by 
all means, say something that will instruct and re- 
fine their audience, still more than the subject, that 
they have in hand. A sensible writer very justly 
remarks, that " the perusal of some books, and the 
hearing of some sermons and lectures, is a pure and 
refreshing balm, that is free from every root of bit- 
terness ; a sweet air of music is wafted from heaven, 
with which nothing earthly mingles, and which 
never jars on the feelings, but comes fraught with 
soothing and consolation to every heart." 

And ministers should bear in mind, as often as 
they speak or write, that " the world is before their 
hearers and readers, and a history of each one is to 
be written, whose pages must be filled with life's 
loveliest pencillings, or with incidents of earthly in- 
terest, perhaps of startling, fearful record." Each 
history must blot, or adorn the records of human- 
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ity ; — inasmuch as ' Eternity adds an infinite weight 
to all our actions, good and bad.' And if there is a 
man or woman in any community, who is so low, 
that a christian minister does not feel obliged to 
keep any more terms with them, than to ridicule or 
defame them before a public audience, it is his duty 
to raise them up from their degradation ; it is just 
what God called him to the ministry for. 

An eloquent writer says, " Christian fidelity can, 
from the most unpromising mines, bring up the gem 
of an immortal spirit, fiashing with the light of iu- 
tellect, and glowing with the hues of christian graces. 
The most stupid mental faculties can be disinterred 
and quickened into quivering sensibility." 



1 



CHAPTER XII. 

DISTINGUISHED MEN AMONG BACHELORS. A REVIEW. 

In whatever character you find the Apostle Paul, 
whether as a christian, a scholar, a lawyer, a min- 
ister of Christ, a civilian, or a friend, he stands first 
on the lengthened roll of immortal fame. Christians 
of every name and sect are content with saying that 
they follow the teachings of Paul. Time and again 
we have heard the adherents of five different sects, 
(the Episcopalians will pardon us for applying the 
term) assert that Paul was their great head, as a 
denominational leader. The Episcopalians, in urging 
their claims, say that Paul was an Episcopalian. The 
Baptists urge their claims with just the same zeal,and 
say, * Paul said thus and so, and Paul was a Bap- 
tist.' We have heard this said in conventions that 
were held in the same city, within a few days or 
weeks of each other, by the two difierent denomi- 
nations. We have heard Presbyterians and Unita- 
rians and Universalists say the same, with regard to 
their denominations. The Congregalionalists have 
no name only what they borrow from their form of 
government. But they all afiirm that they got the 
idea of a congregational form of church government 
from St. Paul. 

Now it is passing strange that such multitudes of 
people, as have enrolled themselves under these dif- 
ferent names or forms, — all implying that they are 
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Christians, — and who are so ready to quote and fel- 
lowship Paul on all occasions, — in, and out of, con- 
vention, — it is passing strange, we say, that peo- 
ple, who lay such stress on his opinion in matters 
of religion and church government, should think so 
little of his faith and practice on the suhject of mar- 
riage. He is just as good authority on this point, 
as he is in ecclesiastical matters. Even if he had 
said nothing about it, his example is worth some- 
thing. And we think the least that these good chris- 
tians can do, is to imitate his kindness and courtesy 
toward those who differ from him in this respect. 

Now, as it regards Paul's denominational prefer- 
ences (if he had any, which is a question) it may be 
a controvertible point. But we can affirm, without 
fear of contradiction, that he was our great head as 
a bachelor. And he was always gentlemanly and 
considerate, where he could be without a sacrifice of 
principle. With the appalling facts of conjugal in- 
fidelity and matrimonial bitterness that were before 
him ; with his terrible powers of invective and de- 
nunciation, he might have come down upon the mar- 
ried people of his time, with * seven times seven vials 
of wrath,' and warned every body to shun marri- 
age as they would the plague or pestilence. 

But no, Paul knew that he was dealing with the 
weak, and hence his forbearance. So he just tells 
them, that if they choose to marry, — why marry. 
He even tells the poor creatures that ' marriage is 
honorable,' with certain restrictions. But he tells 
them that they * must not be unequally yoked ;' — 
that * husbands must not be bitter against their 
wives.' AncJ when there was any difference of opin- 
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ion between them, the husband was the ultimate 
appeal, and wives must submit. But Paul nowhere 
intimates, that the reasons, which he concedes may 
induce a person to marry, are based on any thing 
that dignifies, or ennobles, or spiritualizes human 
nature. But he does say, that a single life is favor- 
able to our spiritual well-being, and growth in grace. 

We repeat, we wish that married christians, who 
][>rofess to think so highly of Paul, would imitate 
his liberality, when they are speaking of people who 
choose to live single, or who do live single, whether 
they choose it or not. And it would be well for the 
rising generation, and for the world at large, if those 
who are married, and those who are single, would 
take a few lessons from Paul, when they are mak- 
ing so free with the names and motives of those in 
authority ; — ministers of church, and ministers of 
state, and all ' the powers that be.' 

This license is having a very bad influence on 

children. The want of reverence among children, 

and young people generally, for their parents and 

rulers, and all who * are set over them,' is the worst 

sign of the times. And perhaps it might not be a- 

miss to call the attention of those who have such 

sovereign contempt for those in authority to one or 

two instances where Paul was brought a prisoner 

before the magistrates of his country. 

And first, when he was brought before Ananias. 

Being confident in his innocence, and the goodness 

of his cause, and being in what people call now-a- 

days * good spirits,' — instead of addressing himself 

to Ananias as president of the court, he either by 

accident or design addressed the assembly as ^ men 
17 
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and brethren.' This, in addition to his having thrown 
himself on the Roman soldiers for protection, might 
have vexed Ananias a little. And when Paul at- 
tempted to speak, he ordered the subordinate officer 
that was in attendance, to ' smite him on the mouth'; 
which was probably done by a dash on the teeth 
with a rod or stave. Some commentators say that 
" it might have been done with the hand." 

We read that * Paul was brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel,' — a celebrated teacher of law, — and he 
(Paul) knew every word and letter and point of the 
Roman and Jewish law. And he knew that it was 
contrary to law to lay the weight of the hand on a 
Roman citizen before they had been tried and con- 
demned ; and nothing could be more ignominious 
than to smite one on the mouth. And with just in- 
dignation he turned to Ananias, and said, ' God will 
smite thee, thou whited wall; for sittest tfiou to 
judge me after the law, and commandest me to be 
smitten contrary to law 7 ' Commentators say that 
*^ this is the only instance in which Paul forgot de- 
corum and propriety." But though he had received 
an aggravated insult, as soon as the bystanders said 
to him * Revilest thou God's high priest?' he apol- 
ogized by saying * I wist not that it was the High 
Priest ; for it is written, ^Thou shalt not speak' evil 
of the ruler of thy people.' 

Few men of our day would be willing to attempt 
an apology for any wrong they had been provoked 
to do, by such an outrage on their person and feel- 
ings. Tell them, — ^* It is the Lord's Anointed," — an 
ambassador of church, or an ambassador of state, in 
similar circumstances, and most likely they will 
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say, — " I don't care who he is." But Paul's 
words were prophetic. Ananias came to an untime- 
ly end shortly after. 

We next find Paul before Agrippa, who tells him, 
that " he may speak for himself." Whereupon 
Paul launches forth into a stream of eloquence, that 
seems to have spell-bound the court. And Festus, 
in order to break the spell, tells Paul that he is be- 
side himself — his great learning has made him 
mad. Few men, too, of our times, would have re- 
ceived and repelled this indignity with the magna- 
nimity and sleight-of-hand that Paul did. He de- 
nies the charge, it is true. But he does not return 
" railing for railing." He is careful to give Festus 
his title — ** I am not mad, Most Noble Festus, but 
speak the words of truth and soberness." He is 
very respectful, while he very adroitly rebukes, and 
puts Festus down, by telling him, that the king 
knows the truth of what he affirms, for " it was 
not done in a corner." And he then appeals to the 
king himself. 

What sight or sound in nature could be more 
thrilling or sublime^ than for a prisoner, in chains, 
to stand and vindicate himself before the highest 
court in Jerusalem, or the world ! and, at the close, 
appeal to the chief justice on the bench, for the truth 
of his assertion ! 

And then the appeal itself. " King Agrippa, be- 
lievest thou the prophets ? I know that thou believ- 
cst." Commentators, and other literary men, say, 
that ** this passage (the 27th verse) in every qual- 
ity of fine writing, is equal to any thing that can be 
found in Demosthenes, or any of the ancient ora- 
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tors." But Paul knew his man. Agrippa was edu« 
cated at Rome. But he was a proselyte io^ and a 
professor o/, the Jewish religion ; — a finished scholar 
in Jewish learning, and well skilled in the Old 
Testament. And Paul knew that he was a beliey- 
er in the prophets. 

Agrippa had not only a pretty good understand- 
ing of these matters, — he was acute, deep, dexterous, 
and ready ; — able to detect the slightest fallacy or 
discrepancy in Paul's reasoning ; and yet Paul was 
happy to have just such an auditor. '' I think 
myself happy," said he, " King Agrippa, because I 
shall answer for myself this day before thee, touch- 
ing all the things whereof I am accused of the 
Jews : Especially, because I know thee to be expert 
in all customs and questions which are among the 
Jews." And Paul must have been happy to find 
any body, that could understand him, and was wil- 
ling to give him a hearing. We can conceive of 
Paul's feelings. We sometimes find somebody who 
can understand and appreciate ourselves, and who is 
willing to acknowledge, that we are not all reprobates 
and outlaws, Agrippa understood Paul, and he 
knew that Paul understood himself ; and he testified 
to Paul's truth, and sanity, and learning, and elo- 
quence, in these memorable words, — ^* Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a christian." 

But it was all Greek to Festus, — it was like 
* beating the air' to talk to him. — To him it was 
** a thing incredible that God should raise the 
dead." And he was probably sincere, in saying, 
that ** Paul was beside himself" — and that ^' his 
great learning had made him mad" — his plea must 
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be the ravlDgs of insanity. Festus had never heard 
of Paal's vision, or of the Resurrection of Jesus. 

When he mentions the case to Agrippa, the 
day previous, he tells him, that the Jews did not ac<^ 
cuse Paul of any crime or misdemeanor that came 
within the jurisdiction of their courts, — " But had 
certain questions against him of their own supersti- 
tions, and of one Jesus, which was dead, whom Paul 
affirmed to be alive." But Festus was like a good 
many little, great men of our day ; and he probably 
knew just about as much more than Paul, and was 
as much more rational and cool-headed, than he was, 
as many of our married superiors are more enlight- 
ened, and rational, and matter-of-fact, than ourselves. 

And we wish to impress upon the minds of our 
readers this important truth, — that a man may be 
fearless, — ^he may evince the very highest personal 
and moral courage, — and yet be civil, and even 
courteous, to his opponents. Although unjustly ac- 
cused, and a prisoner in chains < before,' Scott says, 
'* perhaps as magnificent an assembly, as was ever 
brought together, to hear the truths of the gospel," 
yet Paul plead his own cause, and won it.* And 
how fearlessly and effectually, yet courteously, it 
was done ! 

Many modern ladies and gentlemen wish to be 
thought very sincere and independent, and, to prove 
that they are so, will say very bitter things to friends 
and acquaintances, and then boast of it. Now, if peo- 
ple, who prate so much about their own sincerity and 

* Agrippa said, that he might have been set at liberty, had he not ap- 
pealed to Caesar. It is supposed, that "PbvI appealed to Caesar, in order 
to %• Mat to Borne, out of the way of the infuriated Jews. 

17* 
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independence, would study the New Testament, they 
would there find the most sublime, interesting exhi- 
bitions of genuine sincerity and independence, that 
can be found in ancient or modern history, or in the 
world's great battle-field of actual life. They would 
learn too that, in spite of all their boasted inde- 
pendence, 

" He is the freemau, whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside." 

And when they have learnt this important lesson, 
they will measure their words, and lower their tone 
a little toward inferiors and superiors. The EngUsh 
language has been well nigh exhausted, in search 
for terms, strong enough to describe the beauty, the 
strength, and sublimity of the Holy Scriptures. But 
Paul's writings are considered by many, as the 
crowning work of the whole. And yet this same 
Paul was always civil and polite, and frank and 
independent ; and never more so, than when he 
stood before that august court, — chained to a soldier 
beside him, — pleading his own cause. 

" The oppressor held 
His body bound, but knew not what a range 
His spirit took, unconscious of a chain." 

We sometimes have an exhibition of moral cour- 
age, or something that passes for it, that throws all 
other exhibitions into the shade. We propose to give 
but one or two out of many specimens that have 
come under our observation. 

Within a few years there has been a good deal 
said about the trouble and expense of the wives of 
missionaries. And many say, in most emphatic 
tones, that * they ought to go without wives, when 
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It costs SO much to maintain them.' The first arti- 
cle that we ever read on the subject appeared in one 
of the religious papers of the day — one of the noblest 
papers in the land. It was not editorial however. 
The writer, as he proceeded, seemed ill at ease, — 
said it was ' a delicate subject,' and so forth. And 
we thought as much. So very * delicate,' that we 
wondered how he dared to broach it. In justice to 
the editor we would say, that in a subsequent paper 
he came out with a disclaimer; and argued that 
missionaries had a right to carry wives with them ; 
— and the church was bound to support them. — 
And in support of his argument quoted Paul — the 
Prince of Bachelors^ and the very highest appeal, — 
who says, * Have we not power to lead about a sis- 
ter, a wife, as well as other apostles, and as the 
brethren of the Lord, and Cephas? Who goeth a 
warfare any time at his own charges?' But if a 
missionary goes without a wife when he would pre- 
fer to carry one, he goes a warfare in part at his 
own expense. He goes at the expense of the sym- 
pathy and kind offices that every man has a right 
to expect from a wife, — whether he receives it or not. 
Some of us bachelors and maiden ladies have, in 
times past, been collectors for mission funds. And 
we have, more than once, been addressed by contrib- 
utors, after this fashion* ' Wny I thought they 
were going to make it a rule that missionaries should 
go without wives ; they have been talking and wri- 
ting about it three or four years, and I think it a 
very good notion. It costs a good deal to support 
their wives. But I see that every one that sails, 
carries a wife as yet.' 
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The heathen think it a religious duty to have, not 
only one wife, but a number ; and they must look 
upon a christian as a very mean, low fellow, who 
would not take one with him. And we should think 
that all good christians would argue, that where we 
could fall in with the prejudices of the heathen, with- 
out a sacrifice of principle, it were better to do so, if 
we did sacrifice the money. People talk of the thun- 
ders of the Vatican ! But these are but the whisper- 
ings of a summer breeze, to the earthquake shock 
that we should suppose would have rumbled along 
the battlements of the American church, at the bare 
suggestion of sending her missionaries abroad with- 
out wives. When, if we are to judge from the lit- 
erature of the day, a man is considered worse than 
the heathen, who lives here, amid the civilization and 
refinement of christian America, without a wife. 

But what has wrought such a mighty change in 
the minds of christians 7 Why the fear that some 
10 or 12 cents would every year be transferred from 
each of their pockets, to where they might never 
see or hear from it again ; unless they have more 
faith than the most of us. Yes, the power of the 
magician's wand is nothing, compared with the con- 
verting, convincing power that in this case has been 
lodged in a few copper coin. When we should think 
that every christian and moralist would rather give 
10 cents a day during the term of their mortal lives, 
to induce the bachelors around them to marry, and 
half of their earnings rather than have their mis- 
sionaries go without wives. 

But the idea of trusting the conversion of the hea- 
then to ' poor contemptible old bachelors,' that some 
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great ii^^^has compared to ^ a piece of drift wood, 
the odd, useless half of a pair of scissors,' and we 
know not what ! ! Except Bonaparte's appeal to the 
law of nations for protection, as soon as h^ felt the 
curb, — after trampling laws and nations themselves 
under foot ; — we never heard any thing come up to 
this for effrontery. And yet, for the life of us, we 
never could help admiring Bonaparte's impudence in 
this particular. And as the cases are exactly par- 
allel, we look with the same feelings of admiration^ 
upon the efforts of those good married christians to 
iQake our poor contemned fraternity carry on the 
missionary enterprise, just to save them the trouble 
of taking money out of their own pockets for the 
support of the wives of missionaries. 

But we w^rn our bachelor brethren against giving 
place to any such doctrine, — no, not for an instant. 
If we ever know one of them to stipulate for a less 
salary, than will support himself and a wife com- 
fortably, he will be read out of the brotherhood. 
' The Lord of the vineyard ' wants generous hearts 
more than he wants men or 'money. 

And, if they do not choose to marry, they may 
take the money, that would support a wife, and hire 
an assistant. Every missionary ought to have an 
assistant. That is, we think that every missionary 
ought to have salary enough to support a wife or an 
assistant, unless it can be proved that it is worth 
more to stay here, and work on farms, or in work- 
shops, or at the merchant's or professor's desk, than 
it is to bid adieu to home and friends, and all the 
refinements of civilized life, and the security that 
our government affords to life and property, and take 
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up our abode with the heathen, where eyery thing 
is in peril ; and we are sure of nothing but toil and 
privation and unthought-of trials. For farmers and 
merchants and mechanics, and the lowest day-la- 
borers, — in short, most of * the brethren,' here at 
home, pretend that they can support a wife and 
family ; — some of them in most magnificent style, 
by their own efforts. And when these brethren have 
not only given ' as the Lord has prospered them,' but 
have begun to practise economy and self-denial, in 
order to send the gospel to the heathen ; it will be 
time enough to set up the same standard for those 
whom they employ to carry it to them. And till 
then, as the missionaries are necessarily deprived oi 
almost every enjoyment, in a civil, social, and relig- 
ious point of view, in the name of humanity let them 
have all the necessaries and comforts of life, that 
money can procure. Not one in five hundred of 
those they leave behind, would sacrifice what they 
sacrifice, and go where they go, and live as they Kve, 
for any price, even if they could carry a good wife 
with them. 

It is most likely that some, if not all of us bachel- 
ors will some day place ourselves under the direc- 
tion of the American Board, to be sent to some hea- 
then land ; but, because we do not choose to take 
a wife with us, does it follow, that we are to la- 
bor, all our life-time, for our board and clothes, — 
while so many of the brethren at home are making 
it the great business of life to ' lay up something 
for old age,' or ' against time of need,' or any other 
contingency, that can possibly give an air of plau- 
sibility to their efibrts, or their object ? And it is no 
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more out of the way for missionaries, or ministers 
here at home, to have a lUile something at their com- 
mand, than it is for some of ' the brethren' to have 
a good deed. If, as missionaries, we are in the least 
faithful, what we shall sow will be worth infinitely 
more than we can reap in this world, even if we 
have the choicest of every earthly blessing, that we 
can enjoy, or that can avail us, in a heathen land. 

But self-denial and self-sacrifice, whether it re- 
gards recreation, or the good things of this life, are 
getting to be very great, and very necessary virtues, 
for some people to practise. According to some 
things, that we have read, and more that we have 
heard, for a few years past, nothing can be more 
honorable or profitable, than for ministers of the 
gospel in general, and missionaries in particular, to 
* get along' with a small salary ; and to live with- 
out a wife ; — " it costs so much to maintain a wife ; 
— and, then, they require so much of their hus- 
band's attention, that it encroaches on time, that 
ought to be devoted to their high calling." 

Well, now we always thought, that it cost some- 
thing to maintain a wife ; — time and money too. — 
There is a good deal of time and money lavished on 
wives, that might perhaps be better employed. But, 
when we have argued to that effect, and that we 
could not support a wife, consistently with our obli- 
gations to infirm parents, or invalid brothers and 
sisters, or perhaps a constitutional love of quiet, and 
retirement, or study ; — writers and talkers have told 
us, that a man was richer^ and better^ and happier^ 
for marrying ; — and it was every man's duty to 
marry. And we are glad to have such high testi- 
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mony — the testimony of so many American chris- 
tians, — that a man can be holy, and honorable, and 
profitable in the vineyard of the Lord, even if he 
has no wife. And not only that, but he can be «nor< 
honorable, more profitable, and more devoted^ than 
if he had one. 

And, as it has been decided, by such high au- 
thority, that it costs ' something,^ or ' a good deal, 
to support a wife ' ; — and that a minister of the gos- 
pel, and, of course, any other man, can be more 
profitable, and pious, without one ] — and as, if \iq 
marry and stay on these shores, the support of 
a wife must all come out of. our own pockets, un- 
less we take the benefit of the bankrupt law, — we 
hope, that we shall be allowed, in future, to consaU 
our own taste and convenience in the matter. And 
be considered respectable, while we live single, — as 
long as the alternative is, to tax our own minds, 
and nerves, and pockets, vastly beyond their conve- 
nient resources, — or take a nine-pence, and perhaps 
more, out of the pockets of a good many christians 
or sinners, on whom we have no moral nor legal 
claim. 

But as long as people have been so severe upon us, 
in times past, we are sorry that they should think of 
employing us, as missionaries, now. We confess, 
that once in a while we do utter some pretty hard 
sayings, about the married folks. But we never, in 
our bitterest mood, thought of charging them with 
such gross inconsistency and selfishness, as a wil- 
lingness to send us to convert the heathen to Chris- 
tianity, after all the horrible things they have said 
about us, just to save themselves the expense of 
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maintaining the wives of missionaries. When, up 
to this time, they have always been telling us, what 
a solace, and a blessing, a wife was ; — and that the 
absenee of wives was all that made us such miser- 
able outcasts and heretics, as we are. 

But the missionaries themselves are not, all of 
tfiem, pleased with the idea of going without wives. 
And those who prefer to take wives with them, and 
those who favor them, look to our brother Paul for 
evidence to sustain their side of the argument. 

We have heard Paul quoted, perhaps an hundred 
times over, to prove that missionaries have a right 
ti^ take wives with them ; and that it was reasonable 
that they should. But this appealing to bachelors 
to prove that a man has a right to marry ^ even if it 
eosta manetf, is what we call being saved from our 
ffi^ids. But if we are ever appealed to, in any 
such case, we shall say, that ^The earth is the Lord's 
and the fulness thereof. The silver and the gold 
are His, and the cattle upon a thousand hills.' And 
He is willing that the self-denying missionaries 
should have as large a share of ' the silver and the 
gold and the cattle,' as ' the brethren' whose lines 
have fallen in the pleasantest places of the pleasant- 
est land beneath the sun. 

And whereas, on account of the great scarcity of 

* silver and gold,' it is convenient for but a part of 

* the brethren' to marry, — and whereas it has ever 

oeen considered very disgraceful to remain i/wmar- 

ried, it is therefore resolved, that the missionaries 

shall take wives with them for the present, and 

^ the brethren' at home shall live single, and trust 

to their great piety, and the ameliorating influen- 
18 
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ces of cultivated society, to save them from the 
disgrace that has been heaped upon ourselves. And 
they must bear in mind that it is in spite of all the 
civil, social, literary and religious privileges that we 
enjoy, that we are what we are, and of course ex- 
ercise all the greater watchfulness over themselves. 
And remember, that it is not the rabble and lower 
classes alone, that speak disrespectfully of us ; — it is 
those who consider themselves the most respectable, 
— professors of religion, — ministers of the gospel,— 
doctors of law, and doctors of divinity, who say, in 
the presence of domestics and of children, ' I hate an 
old bachelor,' or, ' I hate an old maid,' as the case 
may be. 

But though it has been admitted by those who 
are capable of judging, that bachelors are worthy 
to carry the gospel to the heathen ; it is curious to 
observe what different views, different interests will 
lead men to take of the same thing. Within a short 
period of the time, that we read the article setting 
forth the expediency of sending missionaries without 
wives, we read, in the same paper, the anniversary 
sermon of a clergyman, who was a patron and a life 
member of the American Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety. And, in attempting to enforce the duty of a 
parish to support their minister and his family com- 
fortably, he adds, — " If he has a family, and if he 
has not, I had almost said, he is not fit to be a 
minister." 

Shade of Paul ! thought we, what did you mean, 
when you said, ** He, that is unmarried, careth for 
the things that belong to the Lord, how he may 
please the Lord : But he, that is married, careth for 
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the things that are of the world, how he may please 
his wife" ? " And it shows no wisdom," says Robert 
Phillip, " to differ with Newton on Astronomy, or 
with Christ and his Apostles about the way of sal- 
vation." Do ministers of the gospel, and other 
good men, ever reflect, that, as often as they indulge 
in these flings at bachelors, they cast odium on 
Christ and some of his Apostles ? 

Christ was divine, and his apostles were inspired. 
But we read, that they were men ^' of like passions 
with ourselveS) and tempted in all points as we are." 
And if Paul's testimony is to be admitted, to prove, 
that a man has a right, and ' doeth weW to marry, (if 
he chooses,) — his testimony and example both, must 
necessarily be admitted to prove, that he has a right, 
and * doeth better,^ to remain unmarried. For then 
" he careth for the things that belong to the Lord, 
how he may please the Lord." 

In the * Parable of the Feast,' — among the invita- 
tions, that were sent out, there was one to a man, 
who had " bought a piece of ground," — another to a 
man, " who had bought five yoke of oxen," — and 
another to a man, who had been recently married. 
— Now, granting that farmers are as good as any 
body else— even the most polished ; they are not gen- 
erally quite as ceremonious as many others. But 
these farmers were conscious, that the invitation to 
the feast laid them under some obligation, — either to 
go, or to send an excuse. And, though they very 
unwisely decided not to go, — yet they had grace, or 
refinement enough, to ask — to be " excused." " I 
pray thee, have me excused," said both of them, — 
" for I have bought a piece of ground, and must 
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needs go and see it ;" — ^and '^ I have bought five 
yoke of oxen, and must go and prove them." But 
the man, who had married a wife, did not mince 
matters in that way. ** I have married a wife, and 
therefore I cannot come," was the uncourteous, al- 
most insulting reply. 

How much like a good many new-married men 
of our day ! But there is a moral to this, — there is 
a principle involved, on which it would be well for 
those, who talk so much about the advantages of 
marriage, would do well to ponder. 

True, it is lawful for people to marry, if they will 
take care, that marriage does not endanger their 
spiritual interests. But the inference from our pres- 
ent text is, that it not only makes men impolite, ab- 
rupt, — ^but it is a fatal hindrance to religion ; — it 
makes them reckless ; they will not even think of 
it. * I cannot ^^ they say. 

By way of * application,' we have only to say, 
that we think a ^' minister, who has ^noV a family, 
is fit to be a minister." And those, who argue that 
bachelors make the most devoted, eflScient ministers 
and missionaries, have a right apprehension of the 
matter ; though it is a sad confession for married 
men to make. And we have no sympathy with 
those, who would employ bachelors as missionaries, 
just to save the expense of supporting wives : — Be- 
side, is it not ill-judged and inconsistent, consider- 
ing the deep- rooted prejudice, that the public are 
not slow to manifest, when speaking or writing of 
bachelors ? 

And they either have, or have not, a reason for 
this prejudice. If they have a reason, this willing- 
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ness to send bachelors out as missionaries, to save 
the expense of maintaining wives, only proves, that 
the love of money, in the public mind, is stronger 
than their hatred of bachelors. If they have not a 
reason, it proves almost a miracle. It proves, that 
the love of money, — that so often tempts men to de- 
ceive, and tell downright falsehoods, and to corrupt 
and ruin the soul, in so many ways that the Pen of 
Inspiration has pronounced it ** the root of all evil," 
— has for once extorted the truth even from our en- 
emies, — the all-important truth, that bachelors make 
the best ministers and the best missionaries ; — inas- 
much as '^ caring for the things that belong to the 
Lord," and how one can " please the Lord," is bet- 
ter than "caring for the things of the world," and 
how one can " please a wife." 

Frederic Swartz and Henry Martyn both thought, 
that they could " do better" for missions and the 
world, and, consequently, *' please the Lord," to re- 
main unmarried, and they lived single to the end 
of their days. And their names will be found on 
the brightest, page in the history of nlissions. 

Bishop Butler was a bachelor, and he died an 
hundred years ago, — before missions were hardly 
dreamed of, by the church at large. And yet he 
gave in his will five hundred pounds for the propa- 
gation of the gospel in foreign parts. He was at 
least seventy-five years in advance of the age in 
which he lived, as it regards missions. He was a 
subscriber to several hospitals in London ; beside 
giving liberally to many other public institutions, 
that had for their object the relief of the poor and 

distressed. But Bishop Butler does not owe his 

18* 
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great fame to his benefactions, or his Bishopric, or 
any of those things. 

Comparatively speaking, he is only known as the 
author of the Analogy of Religion, Natural and Re- 
vealed. The Rev. Albert Barnes says, — " Butler 
drew his title to memory in subsequent ages, nei- 
ther from the tinsel of rank, the staff and lawn of 
office, nor the attendant pomp and grandeur arising 
from the possession of one of the richest benefices 
in England. Butler the prelcUe will be forgotten. 
Butler, the author of the Analogy, will live to the 
last recorded time." 

Another distinguished American clergyman, speak- 
ing of Bishop Butler as a writer, says, — " The vast 
superiority of Butler to all other writers, in spiritu- 
als and morals, has not, I think, been sufficiently 
noticed." The same writer, in another place, says, 
— *' He (Butler) is the Newton of the moral world." 
This is the highest praise that can be awarded to 
any uninspired writer, living or dead. It is honest, 
lofty fame, that can afford substantial enjoyment 
while living. — It is fame that will stand the Test^ 
and thrill the soul with a holier transport in realms 
of light and glory beyond the tomb. 

"The following lines, by way of epitaph," says 
Butler's biographer, ** appeared first in the London 
Magazine." 

" Beneath this marble, Butler lies entombed, 
Who, with a soul inflamed by love divine, 

His life in presence of his Grod consumed, 
Like the bright lamps before the holy shrine. 

His aspect pleasing, mind with learning fraught, 
His eloquence was like a chain of gold, 
That the wild passions of mankind oontroUed ; 
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lAerit, wherever to be found, he sought. 

Desire of transient riches he had none ; 
These he, with bounteous hand, did weU dispense, 
Bent to fulfil the ends of Providence ; 

liis heart still fixed on an immortal crown ; 
His heurt a mirror was, of purest kind, 
Where the bright image of his Maker shined ; 

Refiecting faithful to the throne above. 

The radiant glories of the Mystic Dove." 

The immortal Locke was another bcLchdor, And 
his Essay on the Human Understanding, alone, has 
wcm for him a fame as wide as the world. In ref- 
erence to this work, the late Lord Erskine, in a 
speech delivered by him in the court of king's bench, 
on occasion of a prosecution for the publication of 
Paine's Age of Reason, says, ' If any are disposed 
to say, that our belief in Christianity arises from a 
want of due attention to the foundations of human 
judgment, and the structure of that understanding 
which Crod has given us for the investigation of 
truth ; let that question be answered by Mr. Locke, 
who was, to the highest pitch of devotion and ad" 
or€Uion, a Christian^ — Mr. Locke, who office was to 
detect the errors of thinking, by going up to the foun- 
tain of thought, and to direct into the proper track 
of reasoning the devious mind of man, by showing 
him its whole process, from the first perceptions of 
sense to the last conclusions of ratiocination ; put- 
ting a rein, besides, upon false opinion, by practical 
rules for the conduct of human judgment.'' 

Locke lived sixty years before Butler. But his 
' Letters on Toleration,' show him to be as far in ad- 
vance of the spirit of the age in which he lived, as 
was Butler, in advance of his time. We often hear 
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it said of literary men, that they are mere book- 
worms ; — they are not practical men ; — they would 
be very inefficient in any public office, or in any 
business that required calculation or effort But this 
could not be said of Mr. Locke. His first Letter 
on Toleration was published a considerable time be- 
fore either of the others appeared. A writer, who 
is quoted in a Biography of Biblical writers, says, 
'^ His fame was enhanced by his additional Letters 
on Toleration ; his two Treatises on Government, 
which annihilated Filmer and the whole tribe of non- 
resistance teachers ; his Thoughts on Education ; 
Reasonableness of Christianity ; and other pieces. 
His merit was rewarded by his being made a com- 
missioner of appeals, and subsequently of trade and 
plantations. The last fourteen or fifteen years of 
his life was spent in retirement, during which he 
applied himself to the study of the scriptures, of the 
divine origin of which, he was thoroughly persuaded. 
His Commonplace Book of the Scriptures is an in- 
valuable fruit of his scriptural studies. A relation 
inquired of him what was the shortest and surest 
way for a young gentleman to attain a true knowl- 
edge of the Christian religion. * Let him study^^ said 
Mr. Locke, * the Holy Scriptures^ especially the New 
Testament, Therein are contained the words of eter- 
nal life. It has God for its author ; Salvation for its 
end ; and Truth without any mixture of error for its 
mutter, ^^ 

** There is no occasion, '' continues the writer, ** to 
attempt a panegyric on this great man ; his wri- 
tings are now well known and valued, and will last 
as long as the English language. Averse to all mean 
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complaisance, his wisdom, his experience, his gen«- 
tle manners, gained him the respect of his inferiors, 
the esteem of his equals, the friendship and confi- 
dence of those of the highest quality. He was very 
exact to his word, and religiously performed what- 
ever he promised. But, above all, Locke was a 
Christian, habitual and sincere. The ways of relig- 
ion he loved, and he found them the ways of plea- 
santness and peace ; thus he combined wisdom and 
knowledge, and truly benefitted the world. He left 
several manuscripts behind him, besides his ' Para- 
phrase on some of St. Paul's Epistles,' which were 
published at different times after his death. His 
collected works form four quarto volumes. He died 
in the seventy-third year of his age. He was one 
of the greatest of English philosophers and meta- 
physicians." 

And to prove that wisdom and goodness, as far as 
bachelors are concerned, did not die with those 
whom we have mentioned, we will come down to 
our own time and country, and to living men. We 
would first, however,make honorable mention of one, 
ont of many bachelors, who are still living in Eng* 
land and Scotland, and who live to do good. 

We have recently read a private letter from Eng^ 
land, which, among other interesting matter, gives 
an account of a bachelor and his two maiden sisters, 
who spend all their time and thirty thousand pounds 
annually, (which is three quarters of their income) 
in the support of missions, and in providing food and 
clothing and books and spiritual instruction, for the 
wretchedly poor in England, Scotland and Ireland f 
and on the borders of France and Switzerland ; — 
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living themselves in (what is called by the circle in 
which they move) ' a very simple, retired way, oo 
ten thousand a year.' — ^Very few being aware that 
they are the possessors of the vast wealth, which is 
thus, in a great measure, stealthily employed for the 
temporal and everlasting good of mankind. 

Daniel Waldo, Esq. who died at the advanced age 
of eighty-four, in Worcester, Mass. a few years since, 
was a bctchelor, and he left the largest bequest 
(40,000 dolls.) to the American Foreign Missionary 
Society, that they had ever received. The interest 
alone, would support several missionaries in a for- 
eign field, whose influence for good on the souls of 
men can never be estimated in time. 

And what did the married Girard do, with his 
princely fortune, for the souls of men 1 He provided 
a magnificent marble tomb. As Mr. Webster eloquent- 
ly expressed it, and as none but Mr. Webster could 
express it, * He built that tomb, that sepulchre, that 
dungeon of the soul.' He barred out every ray of 
living light, and closed up every avenue by which 
the Sun of Righteousness could enter. Every Am- 
bassador that wore the livery, or bore the message of 
the King of kings, was forbidden to enter the build- 
ing, or tread upon the grounds around it. These are 
the words of the infamous provison, * No ecclesias- 
tic, missionary, or minister, of any sect whatever, 
shall ever hold or exercise any station or duty what- 
ever, in said college, nor shall any such person ever 
come within the premises appropriated to the pur- 
poses of said college.' 

• If such a provision had been found in a bachelor's 
will, it would have been * the old bach — of it ; — 
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•ad would have been a standing monument to the 
infamy of the class. But if such an insult had been 
offered to the clergy of England through a will, the 
laws of England would not have sustained the said 
will ; and the lawful heirs could have taken the pro- 
perty. And as the insult was oflfered to the Bible 
and the Christian Religion, which is all that has 
made our nation what it is ; — we were always sor- 
ry that barristers could he found who were willing 
to make the laws of the nation the instrument of 
perpetuating the insvlt. Our laws, however imper- 
fect they may be, have the jyerfect code of Sinai 
for their base ; and they owe their stability and su- 
premacy, more to the influence of the christian min- 
istry than to any, and perhaps all other causes com- 
bined. And to say nothing of the impudence and 
illiberality, or infidelity of the deed ; — it was the 
meanest thing we ever heard of in connexion with a 
bequest, — and it was as foolish and impolitic, as it 
was iUiberal and mean, — for Mr. Girard, who, during 
a long life, had been indebted to these influences for 
the protection of himself and property, to, openly and_ 
deliberately express his contempt of the Bible and the 
Christian ministry ; — and then depend on a power, 
that was powerless without them, to back it up; — 
to *carry out his plans, and immortalize the insult 
after his death. He depended on a christian natian 
to hold the shield of state over his infidel ' college,' 
and guard it from all harm as long as one stone of 
the building remained upon another. But did he 
not suppose that some undefined notions of another 
state of being would sometimes come over the minds 
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of these boys, — something of the feeling that th« 
poet here describes 1 

From the vale 
Of cold obliTion comes the breathing throng 
Up to the paths of life, and, one by one, 
Strive to nnraTel, with their feeble hands, 
Existence' tangled knot, bnt find no clue, 
And, wearied with the fruitless toil, sink back, 
And darkness closes o*er them. Yet they come, 
Mjrriads on myriads, to the teeming world, 
Trampling, with hurried feet, the inanate dust — 
Of throngs, the beatings of whose earnest hearts 
Waked them from nothingness ; and pressing on, 
Proud as a war-horse panting for tbe strife — 
Burning to waste their strength, or find it Tain. 
Tet each existence, from its own decay. 
Renews itself— perpetuating still 
The mystery which we cannot comprehend. 
We feel thy thrill, O Life ! from youth to age, 
Bounding or calm — in vigor, or decay. 
We gaze, O Death ! upon the voiceless forms 
Who felt thy touch, and then must feel no more, 
And yet what learn we ? 

Mr. McDonough, who died a few months since in 
Louisiana, and who left a fortune about equal to 
Girard's, was a bachelor. And, lest we should be 
suspected of dealing-too largely in high colors, we 
will give an extract from an article, that appeared in 
one of the ablest papers of the day, shortly after his 
decease, — headed * Princely Bequests' : — 

*^ The whole country experienced quite a sensa- 
tion, a few years since, when it was announced, that 
a man named Stephen Girard, had died in Phila- 
delphia, possessed of a very remarkable fortune, va- 
riously estimated at from eight to twelve millions of 
dollars. And this sensation was s ill further Increased 
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at the announcement, that the bulk of this vast sum 
had been appropriated for the erection and perpetu- 
ation of a college for poor boys ; from which the 
Bible, and all religious instruction, were to be rigor- 
ously excluded; and not even the foot of a minis- 
ter of the gospel was to tread upon the pavement 
of the institution. Here then was a weighty protest 
— or, all the glittering argument of wealth against 
religion. Surely now, priestcraft will die out !" So 
reasoned, or hoped, the millionaire of Philadelphia. 

But, of late, the whole country has been astonish- 
ed again — somewhat aft^r the same fashion. An- 
other millionaire, named John McDonough, has lately 
deceased, at New-Orleans, leaving behind him wealth, 
that cannot fall much, if any, short of Girard's, and 
a compass of real estate, for which many a lordly ba- 
ron, or crowned head of Europe, would gladly ex- 
change all his paternal acres. His will provides for 
the establishment of two great schools or educcUional 
establishments for the service of poor children in Bal- 
timore and New Orleans ; which are provided for, on 
3, scale, that would severely task the finances of 
princes, and of most governinents ! And what is 
more, as if to overbalaace the pecuniary argument 
of Girard against Revelation, he has expressly order- 
e|| that the Bible SHALL be the main text-book in 
these schools. Perhaps he did, perhaps he did not, 
dream that, by suQh a measure, he should finally 
vindicate, or forever perpetuate the claims of re- 
vealed Religion. 

Mr. McDonough, though not entirely unmindful 
of the body, provides mainly for the mind, for the 
smUf for the thought ; which is ever to live, and 
19 
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oever to die ; which is never to wear out with de- 
cayiDg nature ; and which, hereafter, more than 
heretofore, is to he the grand power, by which na- 
tions are to rise or fall. And hence such bequests 
as his are signs of advancing light." 

In addition to all this, he bequeathed to the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society, what is called, in the last 
Annual Report of the Society, the most " magnificent 
legacy they had ever received." The Society is 
mentioned first in his will ; and they are to receive 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year, — or one-eighth 
part of the income of the whole estate (if it does not 
exceed twenty-five thousand dollars a year) for forty 
years ; " counting," he says, ** from, and after the 
day of my decease." This society, in effect, does 
the work of a Foreign missionary society, an Edu- 
cation, and a Bible society — ^it confers all these bles- 
sings on Africa. And this is as it should be. 

In obedience to Christ's dying command, — ** Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature," we are bound to christianize Africa, in 
common with every other heathen nation. And 
then she has an extra claim on us for the injuries, 
that we have done her in enslaving her children. — 
And the Colonization spciety just meets this extra 
claim. 

Mr. Waldo, we intended to have said, when speak- 
ing of him, gave ten thousand dollars to this society, 
in his will, besides being a liberal contributor from 
its formation. And it is well worthy of remark, that 
these two great societies, -^the American Foreign 
Missionary Society and the American Colonization 
Society, — that have for their object the civilization 
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and christianization of the world, — it is worthy of 
remark, we say, that after an existence of more thau 
thirty years, each of these great national societies 
should proclaim to the world, in their oflGlcial reports, 
that the ' most magnificent legacies' they have ever 
received, have been bequeathed by bachelors. 

The report of the Colonization society says, fur- 
ther, (what probably many of our readers knew be- 
fore) that * it will be remembered that several years 
ago Mr. McDonough liberated, and sent to Liberia, 
eighty-five of his slaves, whom he had long been 
training for the full enjoyment of freedom. In his 
will, he also made provision for the colonization of 
the slaves whom he owned at his death.' And it 
must be confessed, that, dark as the plague-spot of 
slavery assuredly is, on our national escutcheon and 
christian name, it has set in bold relief the benevo- 
lence and self-denying efibrts of some pure, incor- 
ruptible spirits in our own ranks. There are scores 
of bachelors and maiden ladies in the southern states, 
who spend the most of their time, and the most of 
the avails of the labor of their slaves, in educating 
and elevating the slaves that they have inherited. 
And they would about as soon think of selling them- 
selves, as one of these slaves. Some of them hire 
clergymen upon a salary of ten, twelve, fifteen, and 
some of them of eighteen hundred a year to teach, 
and preach to, these slaves. And they are good 
men and true, in all other respects. There are few 
men of any clime or country, who have the credit, 
while livings of a more exalted character, public 
and private, than had Mr. Legare, secretary of state 
under President Tyler. But he was a bachelor. 
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And to come still nearer home. A few years since 
4t was thought to be necessary for the public good, 
to give to the public, the names and pedigree of all 
the men and women in Boston, who were taxed for 
one hundred thousand dollars and upwards. It was 
a very arduous and responsible work, and required 
the united exertions of ' all the booksellers in Bos- 
ton,' to accomplish it. Some demurred against the 
whole proceeding, as an invasion of fireside and do- 
mestic rights. But * The Booksellers' told them at the 
outset, that it was * the inalienable right of all yan- 
kees to inquire into, and to thoroughly sift and ex- 
amine, their neighbors' affairs.' And intimated that 
it was not * one of the privileges of wealth not to be 
talked about.' And thereupon they proceeded * to 
sift, and examine their neighbors' affairs,' — pedigree, 
property and quality — to an alarming extent. Well, 
after looking over, and through, the hundreds of 
names, that are given in full, to the public, truth 
compels us to say, that the best character we can 
find in the whole catalogue is that of a bachelor. 
And the notice reads thus : 

" 700,000. 

'* He is a man of superior talents, but devoted to money making, and 

worse than all, a bachelor. But Mr. is a belter man than he has 

credit for. He is above meanness or duplicity ; honorable and prompt 
in his dealings ; and will yet do good with his money." 

First, we notice, * he is a man of superior talents.' 
Very likely. But then there are few men in any 
rank or station of life, of whom as much can be said. 
We are told too, that * he is a better man than he 
has credit for.' And considering he is a rich man, 
that is remarkable. There is not one rich married 
man in a thousand, that * is a better man than he 
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has credit for.' There is not one in a hundred, take 
the world through, who is as good as ' he has credit 
for.' True, we are often told that * none but good 
rich men die.' But the statement has never been 
confirmed by any credible testimony ; and it is not 
sufficiently well-attested to warrant the assertion ; — 
newspaper eulogies to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Besides, we have it from unquestionable authority, 
that ' it is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.' But if they are all good, what 
makes it so difficult? 

Matthew Henry says, ^' Some imagine there might 
be some wicket gate, or door,* to Jerusalem, com- 
monly known by the name of the needless eye, for 
its straitness, through which a camel could not be 
got, unless he were unloaded and made to kneel. 
So a rich man cannot get to heaven, unless he is 
willing to part with the burthen of his wealth, and 
stoop to the duties of a humble religion, and so en- 
ter in at the strait gate. Others suggest that the 
word we translate a camel, sometimes signifies a co- 
ble rope, which, though not to be got through a nee- 
dle's eye, yet is of greater affinity to it. A rich man, 
compared with the poor, is as a cable to a single 
thread, stronger, but not so pliable, and it will not 
go through the needle's eye, unless untwisted. So 
the rich man must be loosed from his riches, and 
then there is some hope of him, that thread by thread 
he may be got through the eye of the needle, other- 
wise be is good for nothing but to cast anchor in the 
earth. 

gate, or door, ynm about threa feat w haight 
19* 
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And since Mhese things are so,' perhaps some 
worthy is impatient to ask what we have to say to 
that Httle notice of our hero, that we skipped,— 
where it says, ' he is devoted to money-making ' ] 
Well, that in itself is bad, — it is very bad ; unless he 
has a good object in view to accomplish by it. And 
the reader will perceive, the notice goes on to say, 
' he is above meanness and duplicity ; honorable 
and prompt in all his dealings,' &c. And as it is 
acknowledged that he is subject to the restraints of 
truth and justice in his devotion Ho money-making;' 
and what is still more important, ' he will yet do 
good with it,' — it is fair to presume that he has a 
good object in view. For one thing, the example 
of such a man is worth a good deal in a commu- 
nity. And if he is really as good and high-minded 
as the 'Booksellers' have made him out to be, he 
has a right to devote himself * to money-making ;' — 
always remembering that the world above, and trea- 
sures above, must be the first object, and have the 
first place in his aflfections ; and this world and its 
treasures but a secondary place ; — making the trea- 
sures of this world subservient to his interests in the 
next. Upon these conditions every man not only 
has a right, but he is in duty bound to devote him- 
self to money-making, when no other, or paramount 
duty claims his time or thoughts. It is not only our 
duty to make money, but we are bound to invest it 
profitably. The Scriptures command us * to work 
with our hands, that we may give to the needy.' 

And * what we give to the needy we lend to .the 
Lord.' And lending to the Lord is a very good in- 
vestment. But it too often happens that those who 
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are 'devoted to money-making* want something a 
little more tangible, in the way of ' security.' They 
had rather let their money on 'time' or 'demand' to 
men who in money matters are called ' good,' than to 
trust the Lord for an indefinite time, though He prom- 
ises ' an hundred fold, and everlasting life' in return. 
It isl)etter, men think, to trust men whom they 
do know, than to trust the Lord whom they do not 
know. But some say, pay-day is too far oflf, — they 
cannot afford to wait so long. But the day of reck- 
oning is not so far off as t]:iey imagine. To many 
it must be very near ; and very terrible too, to those 
who have been ' devoted to money-making,' and 
have not made what the Scriptures concede to be a 
good investment. We do not mean to intimate that 
money invested in houses and lands, and banks and 
railroads, and shipping, is not morally a good invest- 
ment. The question is, whether the accumulation 
and use of the money, has reflected the bright and 
glorious image of honor and justice and mercy ; or 
left a stain like the blackness of darkness on the 
soul of the possessor. 

But some men are called dishonest, who are not 
so in principle. And this brings us to another divi- 
sion of our subject. Under this head we say, in all 
seriousness, that there are few men in Boston, or the 
world, (except bachelors,) who possess such a com- 
bination — such a nice balance of moral and intel- 
lectual qualities and business talents, as the gentle- 
man, whose merits we are now discussing. 

. True, there are a good many men, who possess 
someone, or more of his traits. There a^e men who 
posoess high moral qualities : — they are ' above 
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meanness and duplicity ;' — but they are not * prompt,' 
and of course they are not honorable in aU their deal- 
ings. They cannot be ; — they have no business 
tact. And, let such men undertake what they will, 
(except to work for wages, or a salary) they accom- 
plish nothing. 

There are others, who are shrewd business men, — 
always in the right place to take advantage of trade, 
and the market, and of other men's necessities ; — 
but they have no moral perceptions. They are on 
a level, — hand in glove,-^with ' meanness and du- 
plicity.' They are * devoted to money-making ;' — 
but they will never do any good with their money. 
They are not only no * better,* but a great deal worse 
than they have credit for.' 

There are others, who are upright, thorough busi- 
ness men ; * honorable and prompt in their dealings ;' 
and full as good men as * they have credit for.' 
But they will not only never do any good with their 
money, but a great deal of harm, just because the 
* worst that can be said of them' is, — they are 
married. — Or because they married imprudently, — 
wretchedly ; — married weak, silly, unprincipled wo- 
men. And, to make a bad matter worse, there is a 
family of children, who inherit (as it is said children 
almost always do) the moral and intellectual qual- 
ities of the mother. And of course, they all know 
a great deal more than the husband and father. And, 
as he knows so little, all that is expected of him, is, 
to furnish the cash, and ask no questions, — give no 
orders, — not even make a suggestion about the outlay 
of funds, or the management of the children. 

It would be better for their families, and the world 
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ge, for these men to sink nine-tenths of their 
y in the sea ; and train up their children to 
s of industry ; and then, possibly, the* other 
might not do them any harm. But, as it is, 
loney of those upright, business men, that was 
itly gained, ruins three-quarters of their poster- 
down to the third and fourtl) generation ;' be- 
corrupting society in a thousand ways through 
3id influence it enables them to exert on their 
iates. We do not mean that the money remains 
3 family to the third or fourth generation. Many 
3 inmates of our alms-houses are living proofs 
3 contrary. And many, that manage to keep 
f poor-houses, are " hewers of wood and draw- 
f water" where they are. Money, with those 
have never earned it, too often engenders lazy, 
less habits, and renders them incapable of 
jing for themselves, or families. 
is the testimony of one, who has taken some 
to investigate the subject, that a majority of 
ative inmates of the alms-houses in Massachu- 
are the descendants of men, who were among 
chest and most influential, of their day and gen- 
m. And we often hear it said, of very poor people 
f the alms-house, * their fathers or grandfathers 
very rich, '-perhaps Hhe richest men in the town.' 
JO it will ever be, till there is a reform in the home 
ition of the rich. As sure as efiect follows 
i, the descendants of the rich of our day will 
e alms-houses, and be found among the poorest 
of laborers and idlers of their day. Again, 
are upright, finished business men, of excellent 
dters, and the very best intentions toward all 
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the world; — they too, have married imprudently, 
and more melancholy still, they could not hold fast 
their otrn integrity long after marriage. A ruinous 
match has led, or driven them, first, to questionable, 
and eventually to desperate deeds. And their ruin 
is inevitable. A man had better live single, and 
brave the * worst,' than to marry as thousands of the 
best men do, and peril every thing, — make ship- 
wreck of every thing, — for time and eternity. 

Lastly, — a jewel of a character is Mr. ,'amaD 

of superior talents, great business tact, a better man 
than he has credit for, above meanness and dupli- 
city, honorable and prompt in his dealings, and will 
do good with his money ; and, to crown all, 4jeis 
a bachelor.' If St. Paul was on earth, he would 
consider him faultless, if the testimony of * All the 
Booksellers in Boston,' is worth any thing. It must 
be remembered too, that this is not the testimony of 
partial or impartial eulogists, but of prejudiced men. 
True, the Boston Booksellers are * all honorable men/ 
bound to tell the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth. But they are not above the weak- 
nesses of humanity, and in this instance their pre- 
judice betrayed them — made them a little uncourte- 
ous, without (perhaps) their intending to be so. It 
was all-important, that they should let the public 
know who was, and who was not, married. And 

they might have said that Mr. was a bachelor, 

and there left it. But no ; the prejudice that is in- 
terwoven with every fibre of society, has infected 
even the Boston Booksellers — all honorable and truth- 
loving as they are. They could not inform the pub- 
lic that Mr. was a bachelor, without the prefix 

of * worse than all' 
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[A.fter writing the foregoing remarks, — before we 
read them, — we finished the chapter, containing six 
or eight pages more. But when we did read them, 
«it did not seem to us to be just the thing to drag a 
man's name and character before the public in that 
way, — even to praise him, — while he was living. 
So we concluded to let what we had written sleep 
in manuscript. But we had no sooner got the dis- 
jointed chapter cleverly jointed, than a work, entitled 
The Rich Men of Massachusetts was put into our 
hands. And after reading it attentively, we found 
they had done the business up for us, better than we 
could have done it ourselves. There is no need of 
our writing another chapter, — and we shall not, — to 
help bachelors. But as our hero was brought into 
notice six or seven years ago ; we thought it best to 
restore the proscribed leaves, and let the public see 
how nicely his character tallied with the seventy 
that the authors of the ' Rich Men,' have introduced. 

These seventy are taken from every part of the 
State ; and were born and reared in every variety 
of situation ; and engaged in almost every occupa- 
tion of life. And yet * he is a bachelor' was * the 
worst that could be said' of our hero ; — and that, 
these authors tell us, is the worst that can be said of 
any of their seventy. In the prosecution of our work 
we have often felt obliged, (with all due respect to 
the critics) to set at defiance all the rules of book- 
making, and correct writing, in order to make our- 
selves understood. So it need not be thought strange 
now, if we just ask our readers to cipher out, what 
we and the authors of the Rich Men may leave 
unsaid about all other bachelors. Try it by the rule 
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of three ; — and state it thus : As the character of 
one bachelor is to seventy, so is that of the whole 
number to the answer. In this way they will find 
out the character of all the bachelors in Christendom, , 
with the exceptions of course, that prove the rule. 
And as our authors have told the public ' the worst 
that can be said of bachelors ;' suppose, in the next 
chapter, we tell, not the worst, but some things that 
can be said of married men 1 ] 

And here is another model character, a Mr. W. 
who, a few years since, represented the city of 
Salem in the Massachusetts Legislature.* At the 
close of the session, when pay-day came, he was ask- 
ed how much time he had been absent. * Not a day, 
not an hour, not a minute,' was the prompt reply. 
He was always present when the house convened, 
and when it adjourned. The papers of the day, and 
especially those of his native city, took it up, and- 
after enlarging on the many virtues, public and pri- 
vate, of the man, wound up with saying, ' his only 
fault is, he is a bachelor.' 

It is passing strange, but it is true, * and pity 'tis, 
'tis true,' that such bright men as the Massachusetts 
editors and Boston Booksellers are, cannot see that 
one of two things is certain. Either being bache- 
lors is the base of all the virtues of these men ; or 
else their many virtues prompts them to live single. 
And the public would soon find it in their treasury 
account, to send a majority of bachelors to our state 
and national legislatures. We do not believe that 
the public good would then, long require, that con- 

* We have the impression, (we are sorry to say) that this gentle- 
man is not DOW living. 
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gress should adjourn from Christinas to New- Year, 
and from New-Year to the 8th of January ; and 
from then to some other time ; besides forty other 
holidays. We think the members would Uve along 
very comfortably with as many play-days as school 
children have. 

Besides, bachelors would not be obliged to be ab- 
sent, * a day, or an hour, or a minute,' to walk, or 
ride, or make fashionable calls with their wives and 
daughters. They would not be obliged to spend 
half or three-quarters of their time in looking out for, 
and looking after their families, — and then perhaps, 
care-worn and weary, with their thoughts any 
where, but where they should be, let the public 
have the rest of their time. The business of the ses- 
sion would be done in season, and well done ; — ^and 
state and national representatives could go home in 
the spring, time enough to sow their peas. And 
then, bachelors are well-behaved gentlemen, and 
they want every body else to behave well. 

Though there were some unpleasant outbreaks in 
congress last winter, — '50-'51, — yet the general good 
behavior — the courtesy and forbearance of members 
towards each other, was a subject of newspaper re- 
mark all over the country. But nobody guessed 
the cause. It was all owing probably, to the gen- 
tlemanly, dignified. Kingly bearing of the presiding 
officer of the senate. And gentlemen should bear 
in mind, when they go into convention to nominate 
men for public offices, that the government of the 
world was perfect as long as the inhabitants were 
all bachelors. But as soon as the married folks — > 

the very first couple — made their appearance, they 
20 
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became the tools of Satan ; and he and they togeth- 
er, made a strike at the reigning administration, 
which was instantly followed by disorder, and con- 
fusion, and sorrow. And ever since then, the world 
has been full of untold, unspeakable misery. If the 
democrats had put up a certain ex-secretary, as they 
ought to have done, at their last presidential nomi- 
nation, most likely he would have gone into the 
chair, and we should have been a great deal better 
governed than we are. Except Mr. Webster, (and 
truth compels us to make this exception,) we know 
of no married man, whig, democrat, or free-soil, 
who is ever likely to be nominated, who will make 
as good a president as this same secretary. 

A few days since we read, among other good things 
in the editorial correspondence of the Boston Medi- 
cal Journal, the following notice of Baron Von 
Humboldt. ** It was my happiness, while in Berlin, 
to be favored with an agreeable personal interview 
with the greatest man living, viz. Baron Alexander 
Heinrich Frederick Von Humboldt, whose name is 
identified with ail that is great and dignified in 
science. He is a man by himself, and without a su- 
perior in intellectual vigor and resources. Although 
a small man, born so long ago as Sept. 4th, 1769, 
he is all animation, and his conversation of the most 
varied and interesting character. His face is with- 
out a wrinkle, his eyes are as sparkling as ever, and 
I saw him read without glasses. — Being never 
married, his entire days have been actively devoted 
to scientific pursuits. He gave me some account of 
his travels in Equatorial America, and Northern 
Asia. Through him the gold regions of the Ural 
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Mountains were discovered. His observations on 
the auriferous regions of California were new and 
instructive. He distinctly maintains, that the quan- 
tity of gold there, is not as large as represented ; the 
yield has not been yet equal to that of the Russian 
mines, and the value of the metal will not be lessened 
by the California discoveries. A gentleman, who has 
the honor of frequent intercourse with him, says, 
that a second part of the Cosmos is in preparation. 
— So industriously employed is this pride of Prussia, 
the favorite of the king, who gives him a paradise 
of a residence in the palace at Pottsdam, when he 
goes out of Berlin, that he is reputed to sleep but 
four hours out of the twenty-four. I have never 
been in the presence of any man, who surpassed him 
for learning, simplicity, and the true majesty of 
person.'^ 

Take notice, reader, the Baron is a bachelor, 
quite an elderly one ; he will be eighty- three, next 
September ; and yet, this writer says, " he is the 
greatest man living, — without a superior in intellec- 
tual vigor and resources.'' 

And painful as the following case may be, we 
cannot forbear a notice of it. We copy from the 
Boston Puritan Recorder and Boston Atlas. The 
Puritan says : 

A sad accident occurred in Plympton on Sunday the 
10th inst. says the Journal, by which Deacon Jerris Brad- 
ford, an aged and highly respectable citizen, lost his life. 
As the congregation were leaving the Orthodox church 
in the afternoon, Mr. Bradford took a seat in an open 
carriage, driven by Mr. William Taylor. As the carriage 
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Started from the church, in taming, the right wheels lifted 
from the ground, and three of the occupants fell upon the 
hard and gravelly ground. Deacon Bradford struck on 
his head and gave one groan, and when the people 
reached him he gasped several times, and ceased to 
hreathe. His neck was found to he brokea. Deacon 
Bradford was 84 years old, and had been a deacon of the 
Orthodox church for many years. He was the Town 
Clerk at the time of the accident, and had been for thirty- 
nine years. He had also represented the town several 
years in the House of Representatives of this State. The 
Atlas accompanies its notice of the death of this worthy 
man with the following remarks : — 

** Old Deacon Bradford was a very worthy, and at the 
same time quite an eccentric person. He was, we believe, 
a bachelor, and had many of the peculiarities of that un- 
fortunate portion of our fellow citizens. We had the hon- 
or of sitting side by side one session in the Legislature 
with Deacon Bradford, and we always found him provided 
with needle and thread, beeswax and thimble, to stitch 
up rents in his clothes, or put on a new button, and he 
had the queerest old snufif box and spectacle case imag- 
inable. The town books of Plympton, as kept by Mr. 
Bradford, are faithful chronicles of the times. The votes 
of the town, and the names of the candidates are not only 
recorded there, but the politics of many are given, and the 
opinion of the clerk is also given as to their fitness for 
office. In the election case which came before the Election 
Committee last year, Mr. Bradford was summoned as a 
witness, and his books were brought up also. We had a 
good opportunity of examining them, and they were in 
many particulars, curious, and their exactness was remark- 
able. If every town in the commonwealth had its records 
as well kept, the researches of future historians would be 
greatly restricted and be much less laborious. Deacon 
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Biadford was a man of sterling integrity, and a most de- 
Tout Christian. In the celebrated Session of 1843, Mr. 
Bradford was a member from the town of Plympton, and 
for his promptness and attention to his duties, the Whig 
members presented him with a beautiful walking stick. 
He has now passed away, and although his warning was 
brief, he was doubtless well prepared for the summons." 

In view of the foregoing remarks, we beg leave to 
say, that we suppose the men, who composed the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature, last winter, were as perfect as 
the members of any other legislature in the Union. 
Still there might have been a good deal in, and about 
them, that wanted mending and waxing over ; though 
whether the simple tools, that Deacon Bradford car- 
ried about with him, were all that was wanting to 
accomplish the work, is a question. But thread and 
needles and bees-wax, in the House of Representa- 
tives, for the purpose of mending the clothes of the 
members, does not exactly accord with our ideas of 
the fitness of things in a legislative body. Though, 
as far back as our memory goes, the Massachusetts 
legislature has always taken time enough to do all 
the business of the state, in the best possible man- 
ner ; and mend all the clothes and boots and shoes 
of the members beside. And we are not certain, 
that their time has always been any better em- 
ployed. But we do know, that some merchant tai- 
lors, and some boot and shoe manufacturers, would 
feel considerably better than they do now, if some 
married men, in, and out, of legislative bodies, had 
always carried ' needles, and thread, and buttons,' 
and shoemakers' tools about with them, — and 
' stitched-up rents ' in their old clothes and boots, 
20* 
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instead of ordering new ones ; they might haTe 
done it in the halls of church, and the halls of state 
too, for aught they cared, so that orders for new 
ones had never reached them. 

As it regards Deacon Bradford's faithfulness as a 
public officer, it is certainly very high praise to say 
the ' town books of Plympton, as kept by him, are 
faithful chronicles of the times ; and their exactness 
is remarkable.' It is surprising how like clock-work 
things move on in every department of church and 
state, when there is a bachelor at the head of affairs. 
It is not always so, when there is a married man at 
the helm. 

A few years ago, in a town not a hundred miles 
from Plympton, a town clerk died, who had held the 
office about half as long as had Deacon Bradford. 
Just before he died he summoned a maiden sister to 
his bedside, and told her that the town books were 
in a sad state of neglect and confusion, that would 
be a reproach to his memory. And in view of it, 
begged her to think as favorably of him as she could, 
and put the best face on the matter to others. * No 
man,' said he, ' who has a family that has as many 
wants as mine have always had, ever ought to hold 
a public office.' He died penniless ; and the sister, 
to save his memory from public * reproach,' paid his 
successor in office, and two of the selectmen, who 
had been on the board a long time, six hundred dol- 
lars to regulate the books, with as little public expo- 
sure as possible. But every town is not so fortunate 
as to have the business taken off their hands in that 
way, when their public officers prove unfaithful. 

And the town of Plympton may well be proud of 
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the memory of Deacon Bradford. There is no need 
of a sculptured monument to perpetuate his name 
or his fame. They are already written on something 
more enduring than marble or brass. And we grant 
that if he was faithful to public as well as to private 
trusts, — if he ' was a man of sterling integrity, and 
a most devout christian/ he must have been ^ quite 
an eccentric person.' And any man, who has the as- 
surance that these ' pecuHarities ' attach to himself, 
need not care whether he belongs to a fortunate or 
' unfortunate portion of his fellow citizens.' 

But the editors, whose remarks we have copied, 
have been just to Deacon Bradford, whose death in 
so sudden a manner could not but affect any one 
who had ' sat side by side ' with him, during a whole 
session of the legislature, as it could affect but few 
others out of his own immediate circle. And if the 
case had been reversed, and Deacon Bradford had 
been left to write the obituary of any, or every friend 
who had sat by his side in the house of represen- 
tatives, in former or later years ; we hope he too 
could have said ' he was a man of sterling integrity, 
— a christian, — and was doubtless well prepared for 
the summons.' To be prepared for this summons, 
that must surely come, sooner or later, is all that a 
man Uves for, — it is the great end of our being. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

DISADVANTAGES OF MARRIAGE. 

And first it is a disadvantage for a man to marry 
young ; — whether he is rich or poor ; — but especial- 
ly if he is poor. It is not well for a young man to 
marry, before he has laid by a few hundred dollars, 
and seen something of the world : — taken time to 
cultivate himself ; — to improve his mind, and man- 
ners, and morals ; so that he will be qualified, at 
least, to bring up a family comfortably and re- 
spectably. 

The following article, that has appeared in several 
public journals, will perhaps have more weight than 
any thing that we can say on the subject : — 

* Early Marriages,* There have been so many articles 
published in the newspapers illustrative of the advantages 
always arising from early marriages, that we are tempted 
to give the following on the other side of the question. 

The practice of early marriages, so common in the 
United States, is one of the worst features in society. Un- 
der the most favorable circumstances it involves too many 
considerations, and entails too many liabilities on all 
parties, to be entered into without deep and serious reflec- 
tion. It is well enough when young people love each 
other, to think they cannot live apart, but it is not well for 
them to marry without some good provision for the future. 
The common saying, that it costs no more to maintain two 
than one, is a fallacy, which is every day exposed, to the 
dissatisfaction of its deluded dupes. Besides, the bodies 
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and minds of the young need developement in the school 
of experience. What could be lightly borne at thirty^ 
would be their ruin at eighteen. Nature, at that age, has 
not ripened us mentally or physically, and all premature 
developements, must be fearfully atoned for in after years. 
Youth does not know its weakness. Lacking depth and 
sound judgment, what it adores to-day, is often indifferent 
to on the morrow. Many have married on the strength of 
first affections, and awakened from their dream to find 
themselves utterly and irretrievably miserable. There is 
a halo about youth it is not well to trust overmuch. 
Better mistruts it altogether, and depend upon manhood 
and the future. The afiection that cannot ' learn to labor 
and to wait,* can never endure for any length of time. 

Above all others, the poor should avoid early marriages. 
In a single state, poverty is a curse, but the double poverty 
of £t marriage is hell to endure. — Want and distress soon 
rob love of its charms, and life of its bloom. — Afiection 
will not make the pot boil, neither will it pay house rent, 
and buy new dresses. What was irksome to be borne 
alone, becomes doubly so when the law has bound its vic- 
tim to another for life. Then there are the young inno- 
cents who should not suffer, but who so suffer for the folly 
of their parents. The thousands of idle, ragged, and vic- 
ious children in our streets and poor-honses, are the fruits 
of early and improvident marriages, and half the misery of 
the poorer classes result from the same cause. But rich 
or poor, the generality of early marriages are unhappy, 
and should serve as a warning to the young and ardent 
who contemplate such folly. 

In the second place, it is a disadvantage to marry 
(at any time of life) a fashionable, extravagant, 
unfeeling woman, who thinks more of dress, and a 
fine house, and fine furniture, and company, no mat- 
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ter who, — than of her husband's life, or health, or 
credit, or peace of mind. And, under this head, we 
will give two, out of many, articles, that have ap- 
peared in the public journals of the day on the subject 

' The Poor Men: The * New York Herald' thus ex- 
plains w^y it is you see so many care-worn and cadaverous 

faces in the business streets of all large cities : — 
O, women, with fkthers dear, 

Oj women, who*re daughters and wives ! 
It is not silks you are wearing out, 

It is husbands' and fathers* lives. 

But hear the ' Herald :' 

* If during the week, the stranger should be surprised at 
the intense activity and insane eagerness to make money, 
which prevail among our business-men, let him look at 
their handsome wives and daughters as they sail out to 
church in full Sunday apparel, and he will wonder no 
longer. This vast, uninterrupted stream of twenty-five 
dollar bonnets, fifty dollar silks, yard wide ribbons, em- 
broidered shawls, velvet robes, and costly feathers, bespeak 
an unparalleled extravagance in the families of the indus- 
trious and prosperous many, who make up the great body 
of the population of every large city. The expensive and 
ostentatious style of this immense class — both in their 
dress and manner of living — is one of the most striking 
characteristics in our country and our age. Nowhere 
else in the world can one-tenth of so great a number of ex. 
pensively (we do not say well) dressed women be seen in 
the same time or compass, as in Broadway on a fine Sun- 
day morning. When we encountered this brilliant proces- 
sion last Sunday, and remembered that money was worth 
two per cent, a month in Wall street, we could not help 
roughly estimating the enormous interest the husbands and 
the fathers of New York bestow upon their wives and 
daughters.' 
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• The Good Wife. — Her clothes are rather more comely 
than costly f and she makes plain doth to be velvet by her 
hamdsome wearing it, — She is none of your dainty dames, 
who love to appear in a variety of suits every day new, as 
if a good gown, like a stratagem of war, were to be used 
but once ; but our good wife sets up a sail according to the 
keel of her husband's estate ; and if of high parentage, 
she doth not so remember what she was by birth, that she 
forgets what she is by match.' [Thomas Fuller.] 

In the third place, it is a disadvantage to a man 
to marry a woman who has no moral or religious 
principle ; — nothing that can save her from being 
* blown about by every wind ' of fashion or custom, 
however immoral, or degrading, or ruinous it may 
be. Take, for instance, one of the French customs 
that is gaining ground in this country. To say no- 
thing of its immoral tendency ; — what a ridiculous 
thing it is for a married woman, whose husband is 
living, to promenade the streets, and appear at pub- 
lic places of resort, with young whiskered dandies, 
or any other gentleman, except her husband, just 
because it is a French fashion. While the poor hus- 
band must trudge along at a respectful distance be- 
hind ; or watch them from some sly corner unob- 
served. But he must not utter a word of reproval 
or disapprobation. Not he, — a tyrant ! 

But if ever we bachelors marry, our wives will 
not go gadding about with other men, night or day, 
unless we agree to it before marriage. If they do, 
they will not live with us any longer. The situation 
of the most lonely, desolate bachelor is a million 
times more enviable than that of these widowed 
husbands, who are bound to provide for wives, who 
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are the lady loves of other men ; and who reset^e 
all their smiles and amiability for their street beanx. 

Says the Rev. Mr. Burnap, the Unitarian clergy- 
man that we have before quoted, '< In some of the 
states in this country divorces are said to have in- 
creased, within half a century, sixteen hundred per 
cent. This has ever been considered as one of the 
most certain indications of the depraved condition 
of public morals. Such a thing as a divorce was 
not known in Rome for many centuries, and when 
they did commence, and especially when they be- 
came frequent, every thing verged rapidly to ruin." 

If European customs are to prevail in this coun- 
try ; — especially the one under consideration, divor- 
ces will increase more than sixteen thousand per 
cent, during the next half century. The custom o- 
riginated with corrupt, degraded minds. ' It was 
conceived in sin, and shapen in iniquity.' It is evil, 
and it has the appearance of evil ; and custom can- 
not make it right, or obviate its inherent dangers ; 
and none but impure minds will adopt it. The evil 
lies in the nature of the case. And any lady that 
conforms to the custom lowers herself in the estima- 
tion of the public. And no weight of character of 
former days can raise her above suspicion. Men 
and women can defy the laws of God and man, — 
perhaps think they are above the Almighty ; — but 
they cannot get above public opinion. 

In the fourth place it is a disadvantage to a man 
of respectable family, to marry a woman who has 
not sense and goodness enough, to speak well of his 
relations, to himself and his children, and everybody 
else, if she speaks of them at all. It is a disadvan* 
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tage to a man of respectable family, to marry into 
a family of low, depraved tastes, where profane or 
indelicate expressions are common, and seemingly 
natural. And these are the families that will get 
married ; — catch them to live single ! — They know 
their inferiority, and they have wicked art enough 
to trap the best men. 

But there is no way to hide the glaring sins and 
imperfections of their own families, but to slander 
the families of their husbands ; and this they do as 
often as they speak of them. If the husband, at 
first, looks surprised, ' She is going to let him know, 
that his family is no better than any body else ; and 
it is time he knew it ] other folks know it, if he 
don't' It is/ casting pearls before swine' to attempt 
to reason with such a woman. So the poor man 
holds bis peace ; and, after a while, he begins to 
think, that his own family is really very unworthy. 

But neither he, nor his children, nor domestics, 
ever hear a word from his wife against her rela- 
tions. The children see and hear what is amiss in 
them, but they are never told, that it is not right. 
They are taught to despise the only decent relations 
they have ; their tastes become corrupt ; and, with 
no self-respect, they are sure to associate with some- 
body lower than themselves, if they can find them. 
And this is the way, that families, and the human 
race, degenerate. 

The editor, from whose manuscript we have quoted 
in a former chapter, after discussing this subject at 
length, says, — " The wife of one of these men, who, 
till he was married, thought his own family as near 
perfection as possible, but who, with the help of a 
21 
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wife such as we have been describing, found out that 
there was no good in them, — one day called on the 
family of a man, who was very wealthy ; but some 
loose screw, in his head or brain, had given him 
the impression, that he was fast losing his wealth, 
and nothing could save it. So he reclined on the 
sofa all day, year in, and year out, — patiently a- 
waiting the consummation of his ruin. He seldom 
took any notice of visiters ; and the lady, as usual, 
began a yarn about the unworthiness of her hus- 
band's family, and the great freedom her husband 
used in speaking to them. ' You know,' said she, 
' my husband is very independent and ' 

** *La !' said the crazy man, as he lay with his face 
toward the back of the sofa, * you talk about your 
husband^s independence, because he treats his mother 
and sisters in that barbarous manner ; when it would 
be as much as his head was worth to say to you, 
or your sisters, what you say, he has said to his 
own. When it comes to you, or your family, his 
courage is wanting. Every body knows, that his 
family is vastly superior to yours ; and it was a 
wonder to every body, that he should have gone into 
such a family for a wife. It is well known, that 
he treats his mother and sisters shamefully, and it is 
just as well known, that it is all your doings. There 
is just the same number in his father's family, that 
there is in yours ; and I never heard a word against 
one of his family in my life : but I have always 
heard, that there were but two decent ones in your 
whole family.' 

" * This was a mortal offence. And, to use the 
invalid's own expression, * she sailed out of the room, 
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and out of the house, in a most undignified passion, 
and has never entered it since.' 

She called at every house, on her way home, and 
told the inmates that, in her opinion, * Mr. C-^ 
wasn't a bit crazy, and never had been.' 

When Mr. C — heard of it, * Crazy, or not,' said 
he, * she is not as bright as I am ; — she ought to 
have said, I was a great deal crazier than ever, and 
ought to be sent to a mad-house, without delay.' 

'* It would be well," continues our editor," if some 
really good^ bright men, would take lessons of their 
silly, unprincipled wives, with regard to the treat- 
ment of relations. Very weak women have sense 
enough to know, that it will be no honor to them- 
selves to speak ill, or disrespectfully, of their rela- 
tions. It is an old saying, that ^ Relations are not 
necessarily our best friends ; but they cannot be 
enemies to us, without injuring themselves.' And 
no man can defame a member of his father's family, 
without disgracing himself and his children ; — for 
the same blood flows in the veins of each and all of 
them. And he is a traitor to himself and his chil- 
dren, if he suffers another to slander them in his 
presence, without defending them, or silencing the 
impudent oflender. 

There is now and then a man, who will help his 
wife to slander his own family before strangers, 
thinking by that means to hide the faults of his 
wife ; and to make every thing sure, he will add, by 
way of apology — ^he knows an apology is necessary 
— * I don't hide a person's faults, because they hap- 
pen to he relation to me ; I speak of the faults of a 
brother or sister just as I should of the failings of 
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strangers.' But he does not blind his company in 
that way ; it only makes the fault of his wife nwre 
glaring, and shows the bad influence she has over 
him." And all his boasting about frankness and 
independence and sincerity cannot conceal the fad, 
that in nine cases out of ten, the hatred and ill-will 
of his wife toward his relations, is at the bottom 
of it. Says Mr. Burnap, — * The influence of a 

wife is immense. Her power, for good or evil, is 
irresistible.' And further : * No spirit can long re- 
sist bad domestic influences. Man is strong, but his 
heart is not adamant.' And it is melancholy to 
think how many men, of the best stamp, have sold 
themselves, — sacrificed themselves, — ^body, and soul, 
and estate, — with all their powers of mind and 
heart, to low, miserable, artful, but arbitrary wo- 
men, in the place of wives. 

It is not only the wreck of temporal hopes and 
happiness. — If that were all, we would lay down 
our pen. But it is an eternal sacrifice — it is ever- 
lasting ruin. 

These worthless families are always in the mar- 
ket ; — there is no bachelors or maiden ladies among 
them. And, by the worst kind of fraud, they will 
have the highest bid. But men and women should 
have their eyes open. And, if they are good them- 
selves, they owe it to themselves, to their families, to 
their posterity, to the human race, and to their Maker, 
to marry into good families, or none, — not from mo- 
tives of pride, but of purity. Put wealth out of the 
question. And let the low, the vain, and the impure, 
marry with their kind. How many good men have 
sacrificed their own peace of mind, and that of their 
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families, and gone down to the grave in sorrow, by 
marrying into weak, vicious families ! 

Living a bachelor is not ' the worst of it.' Any 
one of the four evils, that we have named, is enough 
to crush a man of common constitution, and com- 
mon sensibilities. But how many men, of the pres- 
ent day, are laboring and struggling with all four ! 
and they know, that a bachelor's life is heaven 
compared with it. Truly has it been said, " A 
man is not irretrievably ruined in his prospects, un- 
til he marries a bad woman." 



21* 



CHAPTER XIV. 



MISCELLANEOU& 



It is strange that sensible writers can never iii- 
troduce a bachelor, or maiden lady, to their readers, 
without making them contemptible, or ridiculoas, or 
something worse. A few years ago, just after a lit- 
tle work with the caption, ' I'll be a Gentleman,' 
made its appearance, a maiden lady, who lived about 
fifty miles from Boston, came to Roxbury to visit a 
relation. This lady and a bachelor brother had spent 
the best part of their time and earnings,' during the 
last ten years, in bringing up a family of children, 
five in number, that had been given to them penni- 
less, by a dying, widowed sister. The children of 
the lady, where she was staying, had just purchased 
the little book in question, and the visiter heard 
them read parts of it ; and looked it over a little 
herself ; and thinking it was just the book for the 
times, she purchased half a dozen copies of it for her 
nephews and the boys in the village where she liv- 
ed. After she had bought them, she read one of 
them through in course ; and, for the first time, dis- 
covered the unkind reflection on bachelors. And she 
was in a dilemma. Her nephews wanted every 
thing explained to them as they went along, when 
they were reading, and they must have an answer 
that would satisfy them ; — they thought their hack- 
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elor uncle was perfect ; and she wished them to think 
so. And one of them, especially needed the very 
lesson that was enforced, — that was the main fea- 
ture of the work. But what was to be done with 
the obnoxious pages ? At first she thought she 
would cut them out; but that would not do. — 
Then she thought she would tell the boys that it 
was a mistake of the writer (intentional or uninten- 
tional). But to give an air of plausibility to such 
reasoning, required more sophistry or logic than she 
was mistress of ; so, without farther parley, she got 
up early the next morning, and took the first omni- 
bus for Boston, — where she bought the books, and 
exchanged them for others, that would not tax her 
ingenuity so unmercifully to explain, or excite sus- 
picion in the minds of the boys, 

There is another evil practice connected with this 
subject, that is universal, and perhaps quite as objec- 
tionable as any that we have mentioned. And that 
is, now a days a man cannot live single after he is 
twenty-five or thirty years old at the most, without 
being called an old bachelor. And one half the mar- 
ried ladies, among his female acquaintance, will in- 
troduce the subject of marriage about every time 
they see him. * Why don't you get married V say 
they. Or * I advise you to marry' ; or ' it is time 
for you to make a choice.' ' There is Mary, or Jane, 
or Susan, — thai will make a good wife.' And then 
they will go over the whole ground in a strain about 
as wise and elevated, if not as refined, as the spe- 
cimen we have just given. 

Some gentlemen are exceedingly annoyed by such 
impertinence, as most men of any refinement would 
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be ; and not a few have dropped the acquaintance 
of some families for this very reason ; families that 
in other respects they considered passable acquaint- 
ances. And by way of caution, it may be well for 
people to know how their meddling in this business 
sometimes works. 

We once knew a man, who was the only child 
out of a large family of children, that lived to grow 
up. And being the youngest of them all, his pa- 
rents were pretty far advanced in life when he be- 
came of age. And he considered it his duty to de- 
vote himself entirely to them during the remainder 
of their days. But in a few years the women of the 
neighborhood began to think that it was time for 
him to marry. And in answer to the question, what 
would become of his parents, he was invariably told 
' they would be provided for.' 

But, to his honor be it spoken, he withstood them 
manfully for ten years ; when, one day, one of the 
foremost of the women, who had always had selfish 
ends in view, after a long talk on the subject, said 
to him, * Now, John, I'm in earnest ; I do think you 
ought to marry ; it doesn't look well for a man to 
live single.' 

This was a new view of the case. John was pure 
and good as the best ; but he was sensitive ; he 
shrunk from the breath of slander or suspicion \ and 
he hastily concluded that he must marry at all haz- 
ards. And he was forthwith engaged to a lady, who 
very readily consented that his parents should live 
with them. But before he had been long married, 
he began to think that if ^ a man did not look well 
living single,' in some cases he felt * well,' — much 
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better than he did in marrying. Neither he nor his 
parents ever saw any comfort after he was married. 

Matters grew worse every year ; and when he had 
three children, his wife told him, if the * old critters 
did not go to the work-house in one week, she would/ 
Authority, and expostulation, and entreaty, were all 
alike vain ; and to the work-house his parents were 
sent The mother was broken-hearted before she 
went, and died a few weeks after. The father was 
at first allowed to visit his son occasionally, till it 
was discovered that it was a disgrace to have a pau- 
per seen about the house ; and then he was forbid- 
den to come. He died about a year after, and the 
son followed the same year. 

When he, (the son,) was on his death-bed, he told 
his physician that he could welcome death, if, be- 
fore he died, he could speak through a trumpet that 
could be heard through the length and breadth of 
the»land. And he would advise every man who 
chose to4ive single a few years after he was twenty- 
five, or all his life-time, — to suit his own convenience, 
or for the benefit of others, — to frown on every wo- 
man, except a mother or sister, who presumed to ad- 
vise him, or make a suggestion, on the subject of 
marriage. And raising his feeble hand a few inches, 
he said, " If it is the duty of some men to marry, 
it is just as plainly the duty of others to live single. 
It was my duty, for one, to live single. My parents 
were driven to the workhouse ; and from that time, 
in addition to every thing else, I was reproached 
as the son of a pan per, as often as the wickedness 
or caprice of my wife prompted her to indulge in 
such cruelty." The case fills eight pages in the phy- 
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sician's diary, and it ought to be given to the 
public in detail. 

We do not suppose that people, who speak to un- 
married men with so much freedom on this subject, 
have any very bad intentions. Some do it from 
thoughtlessness ;. others are happy to think they are 
married themselves, and they do it from a feeling of 
complacency ; some do it to blind people to their 
own unhappiness ; some have hollow heads and 
hollow hearts, and they cannot grasp any thing high- 
er than getting married, and the details of their own, 
and their neighbors* domestic affairs. To them it is 
*' a thing incredible,' that a man or a woman would 
live single, if they could, by any possibility, get 
married. This idea seems to be uppermost in their 
minds, whenever they see an unmarried man or 
woman, who has rounded one corner. 

Then there are others, (and this class is pretty nu- 
merous,) who have promised 'the old bachelor '4o 
some female acquaintance ; and their reputation for 
generalship in the business is at stake ; and such 
ones never leave a stone unturned to secure the vic- 
tim, — for victims men too often are, in such cases. 
But some married people, we are happy to say, have 
more sense. They would as soon think of asking a 
married man in sober earnest, his reasons for mar- 
rying, as to ask a single man, even in jest, why he 
did not marry. 

But looking at this interference in its most favor- 
able light, we consider it something very much out 
of the way, for a common female acquaintance to 
speak to an unmarried man, who is thirty or forty 
years old, on the subject of marriage. If a man 
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lives single, he has his reasons for it ; and it must 
be a very intimate acquaintance that can with any 
propriety, directly or indirectly, ask him his reasons. 
And no upright man can have a very intimate ac- 
quaintance out of his own family, except among gen- 
tlemen. And even then we do not think the most 
exalted friendship requires a man to give, or gives 
his friend a right to ask him, his reasons for living 
single ; or to tell all that he knows himself, about 
his money matters, or his business, be his trade or 
profession what it may. Too much freedom on these 
subjects has been the cause of a great deal of trouble 
and mortification and regret. Every man and wo- 
man ought to have an inner self about these things, 
even with their most intimate acquaintance. Inti- 
mate friends sometimes become bitter enemies. 

As a kind of relief to the shady side of our pic- 
ture, we will relate an incident in the wanderings of 
the bachelor (who visited the prisons for the purpose 
of learning the history of the inmates,) whom we 
have noticed in a preceding chapter. We give it in 
his own words. 

" It was while I was journeying," said he, '* from 
the Massachusetts to the Newhampshire state prison. 
It was before railroads were hardly dreamed of; and 
stages were in their glory. When I got into the stage 
in Boston, there were already in it an elderly and 
a middle aged couple, and a lady with two children, 
one of^ them requiring a good deal of her attention. 
At the first public house that we called, after we 
got out of Boston, in reply to the question ' Any pas- 
sengers for Concord 7' 'One,' said the landlord, * she'll 
be here in a minute.' But she did not come ^ in a 
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minute' ; and the landlord probably thinking that the 
driver might get out of patience, thought he would 
anticipate him, and fret for him. So looking up to 
a chamber window, ' Plague take her,' said he, ^wby 
don't she come along, — sl plaguy old — '. He had 
thought and breeding enough, to know that it might 
not be perfectly safe to say any thing more. But be 
looked distressed, — and to relieve, and help him out, 
the lady with the children, looking at him with a 
smiling, honest expression, said, ' I presume the lady 
is not married, sir 7' ' That's it, that's it,' said the 
landlord, in a most animated tone, — his face bright- 
ening, as though a mountain weight had gone from 
his heart. ^ Bravo, Katy,' said the old gentleman, 
shaking the stage itself with laughter, — the whole 
company being similarly affected. But after all the 
fretting, we probably did not wait three minutes; and 
the lady proved to be quite an acquisition to our al- 
ready interesting company. We had a good ride, 
and a fine time, and arrived in Londonderry just in 
time for a good dinner. 

*' The extreme sensation that was caused by the 
lady's address to the landlord in the morning, made 
me suspicious all the forenoon that her situation in 
life, was not just what it appeared to be. So, after 
dinner, I invited the elderly gentleman to take a stroll 
in the garden with me ; when I gathered the follow- 
ing facts in relation to her history. 

*' It seems that she was the eldest of seven chil- 
dren, and when she was twenty years old, she was 
engaged to a gentleman who lived about forty miles 
from her home. Soon after the engagement her mo- 
ther died, leaving an infant three months old. The 
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Chree next oldest children to herself were boys ; and 
the father was an invalid ; and she felt she could 
not be spared from home for years, if ever. * So she 
dismissed her lover,' said the old gentleman, rising 
from the log where we had been sitting, and stand- 
ing up before me, ' she dismissed him forever, and 
undertook the management of the family. And there 
is not a family of children in the county that has 
been brought up better than they have. When the 
youngest child was seven or eight years old, her old- 
est brother, who had always followed the seas, was 
married. And when he had three children he went 
to sea to be gone about a year. It is now several 
years, and the vessel has never returned, and no ti- 
dings of her. His wife died about a year ago, and 
now Katy has got his three children on her hands. 
The child that she carried in her arms part of the 
way to-day, has always been an invalid ; and the 
doctor said a journey was the only thing that would 
save its life. 

** 'She is now near forty-five,' continued the* old 
gentleman, ' and, ever since her mother died, she 
has displayed more true heroism, than ever General 
Washington did, and no disparagement to him either.' 

" * Stage ready,' cried the driver, at this point in 
the conversation ; and I was exceedingly disappoin- 
ted, and almost angry, on being told, as I was get- 
ting into the stage, that our heroine considered her 
little invalid too much fatigued to continue her 
journey that day. I wanted the satisfaction of 
looking at her, while I was* thinking of what the 
old gentleman had told me about her." 

But there is one new act of oppression toward 
22 
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spinsters, that we have never^ suffered ourselves to 
speak about, not even to our nearest friends. And 
as there is no hope of redress, we shall say but few 
words now. Every body, we suppose, has heard of 
Lowell Island. But perhaps every body has not 
heard, that ^ no spinster, great or small,' is ever to 
be allowed to set her foot on this island, any more 
than a minister is allowed to set his foot on the 
grounds round Girard College. (Do the clergy notice 
how much alike they and we are treated by a wick- 
ed, misjudging, ungrateful world ?) And, to make 
the matter still worse, the decree was done-up iu 
poetry, and sung at the dinner-table of the Mayor 
and Aldermen of Salem, on the day they made their 
annual visit to the Island, July 12th, I85I. And 
the newspapers of the day tell us, * It was written 
on board the boat, by a gentleman of Salem, and 
sung for the edification of the city fathers and their 
invited guests.' 

The poet commences by telling the company, 
that they had * come to serve the public' — and they 
had * done the business up square.' And, after a few 
more preliminaries, he goes on to say who they will, 
and who they will iiot^ have on the Island. He 
tells the public, that the Island is free to every- 
body, of every grade, and condition, and party, in 
life, except spinsters. He says, 

" We'll have the pretty girls, 
The Factories, and all ; — 
And, though the spinners plenty be, 
No SPINSTER,, great or small." 

Here is a great poet, writing on the broad, fathom- 
less, bounding billows, and speaking, not only for 
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the proprietors of the Island, — but for three great 
political parties, — avowedly * for the edification of 
the Gity Fathers ' of Salem — the City of Peace. 

The song, we are told, * was vehemently encored, 
and sung on the homeward passage ;' and then it 
was endorsed, and proclaimed to the world, by the 
really very respectable editors of the * City of Peace ;' 
and by other respectable editors of cities, that are 
not so peaceable. And not a solitary voice raised 
against the obnoxious clause, that forever excludes 
* spinsters ' from the Island — 

" The very spot to lead a happy life." 

The poet further says, — There is ' no oppression 
there, — not even a tax-bill will e'er appear.' — 
Because (he gives us to understand) the three great 
political parties have been put into a crucible, and 
purged of all their dross ; and then the spirit or es- 
sence of each, have united, and come out one perfect 
whole, in the shape of the genius of free government, 
to preside over the Island, proclaiming to all the 
world, — ' There, each one is Ruler for himself.' 

"There is a Trinity in every thing," says the 
author of Proverbial Philosophy. But the firmest 
believer in the docrine never advanced any thing 
more incomprehensible to the human mind, than the 
mystery of the one perfect government on Lowell 
Island, that contains the essence of the three great 
political parties in America. And, after relating so 
much that is wonderful, the poet winds up with 
saying, that time would fail him to tell all the 
charms, that are invested in the Island ; — or, if he 
should stop to tell all, they would have no time to 
eat their dinner, and sing this song. So the tale 
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is suspended for the present, with the promise to 
' tell the rest next year.' 

But to our mind, the strangest of all strange 
things is the fact, that there can never be any kind 
or degree of inspiration or enjoyment, that can carry 
the minds of a public assembly up so high, but they 
can ' come down from their fatness ' to express their 
hatred and contempt of bachelors and spinsters. 

But wasn't the City Fathers edified with the as- 
surance, that they should never be annoyed by the 
presence of a spinster, when they made their annual 
visit to the Island ? Do the proprietors of the Island 
ever expect to have any respectable company from 
the * City of Peace Y Under this head we shall say 
nothing on our own responsibility ; but we will re- 
late an incident, that has good vouchers. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago, a young lady, whose 
parents died in her infancy, after being bandied a- 
bont from one set of relations to another, finally 
brought up with an aunt in Boston ; who sent her 
to Salem for a year's schooling ; — * determined ' (to 
use the good woman's own words) ' to make some- 
thing of her.' It is not to be supposed, that a young 
lady had lived eighteen or twenty years in this 
country, without imbibing a good share of prejudice 
towards bachelors and * spinsters ;' and she was not 
slow to manifest it. So, when the trunks and band- 
boxes were all ready, and a messenger had been des- 
patched for the stage, that was to convey her to Salem, 
— her aunt, standing in the middle of the room, with 
arms a-kimbo, thus addressed her. * There ; now, 
Miss Fan, — when you get to Salem, you have got to 
mind your P's and Q's about speaking of old maids 
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and old bachelors ; for the most refined, intelligent, 
distinguished ladies in the place are unmarried ; 
and there is more than a thousand of them ; and 
what is more, all the married ladies there, of 
the least consequence, were thirty, or forty, or 
FIFTY, before they were married : — And the most 
respectable lawyers, and doctors, and ministers there, 
are all bachelors. And if you run on, as you do 
here, you'll bring a nest of hornets about your ears, 
before you know it. They'll think you are a fool, to 
begin with. You needn't laugh — I mean just what 
I say. I have a large circle of acquaintance in, and 
out of Boston, you know : but I have none in the 
world, that I value more highly, than the maiden 
ladies among my Salem acquaintances.' 

Fan was purposely sent to board where were two 
or three maiden ladies — friends of her aunt — already 
boarding. But, if Lowell Island had only been 
discovered, Fan need not have been so frightened. 

If possible, the maiden ladies of the * City of 
Peace,' at the present day, are still more ' refined 
and intelligent,^ if not more numerous, than they 
were twenty years ago. And what treatment, in 
common with the whole class, do they receive ! 

Some writer says, * The crucible of sorrow alone 
can perfect the character of woman.' If sorrow is 
all that is wanting, spinsters must come the ilearest 
to perfection (our enemies themselves being judges) 
of any class of beings, that was ever made. 

A few years ago, we read an article on polite- 

nett. The writer, among other good things, said, 

he expected ^ a man to be polite at balls^ and par- 

UmL end drawing-room assemblies, for how else 

22* 
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would he get his oysters and champagne 1 But be* 
fore I can tell whether a man has any real politeness 
I must see him sit down between an ancient mai- 
den lady, and a country clergyman, upon a small 
salary, with a threadbare coat on.' Suppose the 
same writer should pronounce upon the case in 
question 7 

St. Paul, in giving advice or commands with re- 
spect to marriage, says to its advocates, * Be ye not 
unequally yoked together with unbelievers ; for what 
fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousnessj 
and what communion hath light with darkness ? 
and what concord hath Christ with Belial ? ' He 
further says, * Wives submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands, as it is fit in the Lord. Husbands, 
love your wives, and be not bitter against them. 
Children, obey your parents in all things ; for this is 
well pleasing unto the Lord.' 

Now, if we were as spiteful toward the married 
folks, as they are toward us, with the terrific volumes 
of unequal matches, and unsubmissive wives, and 
matrimonial bitterness, and conjugal infidelity, and 
untrained, disobedient children, that are constantly 
before us, and every day adding new names and 
new chapters to the catalogue, we could rain down 
upon them ^ forty days and forty nights,' one unbro- 
ken torrent of censure, and reproach, and denuncia- 
tion, for their short comings in duty, as husbands, 
and wives, and parents. But we always look upon 
the failings of married people with more of sorrow 
than of anger. And as our mothers always told us 
to deal gently with the erring among our inferiors, 
we shall only say, in view of these appalling facts, 
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that Lowell Island, most likely, will one day be sunk 
in the sea, or burnt up ; — supposing that bachelors 
as well as ourselves are excluded from it ;-^there 
will never be ' ten or even five righteous persons' on 
it, to save it from destruction. 

The very next week after it was proclaimed to 
the world, through the papers of the 'City of Peace,' 
that ' no spinster should eter set foot on Lowell Isl- 
and,' one of the same papers published an article 
suggesting the importance of an act of oppression 
more unjust if possible than being excluded from 
Lowell Island, toward bachelors. And as the arti- 
cle appeared in many of the Boston and Lowell pa- 
pers, we will give it entire. 

EX'Gov. B vs. Bachelors, Ex-Governor B. who 

still holds out against dickeys, has been firing a broadside 
at the stiff dickeys of old bachelors. In the course of an 
extemporaneous address before the Normal School at Al- 
bany, he thus referred to the class mentioned. We quote 
his language — * Am I to be taxed to support children not 
my own?' grumbles the old bachelor. * Certainly.' But 
I have no children of my own. * So much the worse, you 
ought to have them.' * But I have no Wife.' Bad again, 
you ought to have a wife, and children into the bargain ! 
And not having a wife, which no good man ought to be 
without, and no children, which are also necessary, you 
deserve to be doubly taxed. Go and present your case to 
some good lady, as one fit for her sympathy, and if you 
are deserving of it, you will certainly find it.' — 

Lowell Courier. 

Now we suppose the ladies of * the Normal school 
at Albany,' were as much ^edified' with the ex-gov- 
ernor's remarks, as were the city fathers of Salem, 
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on being assured that they should never meet a 
' spinster' on Lowell Island. But we think young 
people imbibe such sentiments fast enough otU of 
school, without having them instilled into their 
minds by high or low functionaries of state, at the 
public examination of schools. 

His ex-Excellency says, * a bachelor deserves to be 
doubly taxed for the support of children not his own,' 
because he is so *• bad,' that he has no ' wife and 
children, which no good man ought to be without' 
Well, if we had children, we should be ashamed 
to take a dollar, directly or indirectly, out of any 
man's pocket, except our own, for their support. 
And we are sorry that any body who has ever sat 
in a governor's chair, — placed there too by a party, 
whose watch- word is * Protection,' — is not more con- 
sistent and conservative. Why, the most democratic 
governor in the land, who had any dignified inde- 
pendence about him, would say that such doctrine 
was a little too democratic. No decent freesoil gov- 
ernor would want the 'soil' to be quite so * free' as 
that. True, it may be very good policy to tax ba- 
chelors ' for the support of children not their own,' 
— tax them ' double' and treble, as they are usually 
'taxed' ; but the justice of it is not so clear. And 
it would take wiser heads than most governors, or 
ex-governors wear, to convince us of it. 

Bachelors' taxes, and bachelors' private gifts and 
legacies, besides feeding and clothing a great multi- 
tude of ' children not their own,' have done a great 
deal for the cause of education in this country. 
And the knowledge that has thus been diffused, has 
contributed to the stability of our institutions and 
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lawSfr Aud it is best for bachelors to spend a part of 
their money in this way. It is one means of self 
and national defence. But all this does not make 
it out that every man is not bound by the principles 
of eternal justice, to feed and clothe and educate his 
children respectably. The Bible says, ' He that pro- 
vides not for his own, and specially for those of his 
own house, hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel.' And any man who does not make it the 
* great business of life,' to support and train up his 
children for usefulness in this world, and a life of 
happiness in the world to come, practically * denies 
the faith, and is worse than an infidel.' At the 
best, he is no better, nor any more honorable, than 
any * old bachelor who grumbles about being taxed 
for the support of these very children not his own.' 

But there is not a tijypler from Maine to Mexico ; 
— there is not a low^ groveling^ miserable apology 
for a man; — there is not a gay^ dissipated, theatre-- 
going man ; — there is no kind of a counterfeit man 
in the community, who would not respond to the ex- 
governor's sentiment, with nine times nine cheers. 
And as they lounged on the settees of bar-rooms, or 
braced themselves against walls, or bannisters, or 
fences, for support, they would cry out lustily. ' Mr. 
Governor, you've expressed my mind exactly.' 

But no true man, married or single, would sub- 
scribe to such doctrine, even in jest. If a state of 
things exists that makes it best for society, that any 
man, married or single, should * be taxed or doubly 
taxed for the support of children not his own,', it is 
the duty of every good man to do his best to bring 
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about a better state of things ; but the less good men 
say about the justice of such taxes the better. 

If any man aspires to the presidential or guber- 
natorial chair ; if he will just make a tax, or a doa- 
ble tax, on bachelors ' for the support of children 
not his own,' the rallying cry ; — he will go in, not 
as Gen. Taylor did — rubbed in by the Massachusetts 
legislature, and a bare majority at that ; he will go 
in, as John Quincy Adams said Gen. Harrison would, 
' Like a whirlwind.' 

In justice to the editors of the paper, from which 
we copied the two last articles, that we have been 
reviewing, we copy the following, that appeared in 
one of their papers of later date. Some people, who 
read this last article, thought the editors must have 
been a little crazy at the time the paper went to 
press. But upon inquiry, we learn that they are 
both upright, intelligent men, — some of the finest 
specimens of human nature, — and never, either of 
them, suspected of insanity, except in the present 
instance. Some say, the insertion of the article, if 
they were * in their right mind,' at the time, is a more 
striking act of justice than that for which Brutus 
was distinguished, — condemning two of his sons to 
death. Brutus was forced to do as he did, by virtue 
of his office as a magistrate. But these editors seem 
to have been actuated by a pure love of justice. 

Old Maids, Blessings on them ! We love to converse 
with a lady, who has been denounced as an old maid, by 
the ignorant and the thoughtless. She is kind, substan- 
tial, intelligent and correct. We know of but few maiden 
ladies who have not superior intellects — beautiful to gaze 
upon they may not be — but they have a mental beauty 
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that cannot fade, that grows with more freshness, as Time ^^ 
dims the rosy flnsh of youth. What ladies set up busi- 
ness for themselves and make money ? The unmarried. 
Who are our best female authors ? Old maids. Few men 
appreciate them — few study their characters, and conse- 
quently, the most talented of the female sex remain in a 
single state. They have more respect for themselves than 
to flatter or receive flattery. They will not put themselves 
forward to catch a beau, or do any mean thing — but they 
silence the ill-bred and the foppish, who denounce them as 
old maidish, when for sparkling wit, for mental accom- 
plishments and real worthy they far, far outstrip the but- 
terfly belles, that hang so languidly on the arms of simple 
fops. 

We repeat, blessings on the head of old maids. If there 
are women we should respect and love, they are these. 
You will 6nd them beside the couch of pain and in the 
haunts of distress. They are moved by pity, and never 
withhold their sympathies and their aids. But for them, 
how many a heart would be cheerless — how many an ach- 
ing head remain unsoothed. They go forth like God's 
ministering angels, wherever the footprints of poverty can 
be found, or consumption's fatal arrow has been sent, and 
light with joy the heavy heart, an^ carry peace and conso- 
lation to the abode of sorrow. 

Never speak a word of disrespect against an old maid. 
She is an honor to her sex. — We could not spare her from 
our sin-polluted and afllicted world. Think of her virtues 
in your heart, and ever have a cheerful word and a plea- 
sant smile for her. 

Maiden Ladies, We know of no situation more un- 
pleasant, than that of a maiden lady, on the downhill of 
life, whose parents have long since passed away, leavmg 
her in poverty, with nobody to love and take care of her.— 
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Like a solitary tree she remains to buffet the tempests and 
the storms of life. If sickness come upon her no one ap- 
pears to feel sufficient interest in her welfare, to watch be- 
side her bed and administer to her wants, and if she 
remains indisposed for a few weeks, and the rent of her 
room is not likely to be paid, she is politely informed that 
the poor house is the best place for her, where she will 
have every thing comfortable. Words and tears will not 
avail in a church-going and Christian community, — al- 
though a look might among the heathen — and she is com- 
pelled to exert herself a little, is helped into an open wagon 
and driven off post haste to the poor house, where she is 
never heard of again, unless, in spite of her maladies, s^e 
recovers and is able to work once more and earn her 
living. 

Women who have passed the meridian of life in useful 
deeds and acts of kindness — who ar^ every thing that we 
could ask of woman, situated as they have been — must not 
be left to sufTer. If they have stepped aside to let their 
companions obtain husbands, which by a few arts and de- 
ceptions they might have been fortunate to secure, how 
kindly should they be treated ! It is not the most worthy 
of the female sex, who first secure partners ; far from it. 
Men now-a-days are such consummate fools, that they are 
carried away by a beautiful face, when vanity is all that 
such creatures can boast of. They do not look to the 
heart — they do not study the character — but fine feathers 
make fine birds with them — and the very best of the fair 
sex, the sterling and true — are left to linger in single bles- 
sedness. But this is not all. They are neglected when 
they grow old. This must not be. It is cruel in the ex- 
treme, to permit poor women to sufier and die, with none 
to sympathize in their affections or extend to them in their 
hours of need a helping hand. 

Charity begins at home. Before we build meeting 
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houses in Burmah, send missionaries to China, and cord 
up Bibles for Heathen countries, let us see that the poor 
women at our own doors are not suffering for a morsel of 
bread or a cup of cold water. — If we would make our 
deeds of charity acceptable to Heaven, we must first begin 
our work of benevolence by supplying the poor and desti- 
tute in our own immediate vicinity. — Portland Tribune. 

This last article, which we lately received from a 
friend, is quite as acceptable as the former ; and 
none the less so, coming from the source it does. 
There is a pleasant association with the Portland 
Tribune. We well remember the time and place, 
where we first saw a copy of it. We were away 
from home, out of town, where we never were before. 
It was a cold, stormy day ; and early in the morn- 
ing it was evident that we must keep pretty close 
quarters for one day at least. Just after breakfast, 
our hostess brought us a file of the Tribune. We 
sat down ,with it, and never left our seat till we were 
summoned to dinner. We never think of the place, 
or the visit, but we think of the Tribune as the pre- 
siding genius. And the stand that Portland has ta- 
ken in the cause of temperance is just what might 
have been expected from a community with an edi- 
tor living among them, who, ten or twelve years ago, 
had the moral jdaring to come out, in the face of the 
world, with the article that we have just given to our 
readers. And nothing could be truer than his state- 
ment. Within a few years, one of our class has vis- 
ited a number of almhouses in different towns and 
cities. In one of them (and it was not a solitary 
case, but we give it as a specimen of a good many 

others,) was a maiden lady, eighty years old ; who, 
23 
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after nursiog and entirely supporting a helpless 
mother twelve years, and, after her death, a maiden 
aunt, seven, — found herself penniless, and alone in 
the world, with feeble health, at the age of sixty ; 
— having spent all she had earned by spinning and 
weaving in forty years, to make her family comfort- 
able. But, by economy and roant^ that none but the 
very poor know and suffer^ she kept along ten years, 
without asking assistance. And then, there was no 
resource but the work-house. The overseers of the 
poor, — more considerate than some overseers, — in 
consideration of her efforts in providing for her moth- 
er and aunt so long, — consequently relieving the 
town from any charge on their account, — contrary 
to their custom, offered to pay seventy-five cents a 
week toward a respectable boarding place for her, if 
her two nephews, — rich merchants in a neighboring 
city, — would pay fifty more — 25 cents each. But 
they were politely informed by the gentlemen, that 
*' the simple fact of her being their father's sister 
gave her no claim on them." And she went to the 
workhouse. 

One of these nephews was sick a long time during 
his infancy. The family were very poor, and the 
maiden aunt, in her simplicity, thought " the sim- 
ple fact of her being a sister to the father'' obhged 
her to go and watch with the child every other 
night for four months, frequently walking the floor, 
with him in her arms, half the night ; beside giving 
the family the most that she earned, spinning and 
weaving, while the child was sick. So much for her 
ignorance. And, as every body knows, if there is a 
single sister in a family circle, she must be on hand 
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when ' the children,' or any body else, is sick. It 
saves a nurse's wages, and the trouble, and expense, 
and excitement of having watchers. And, after the 
children are grown up, and her services are not so 
much needed, it is the easiest thing in the world, 
especially if she is likely to need assistance, for the 
nephews and nieces to say, that she was in their 
families, living upon their parents, half the time 
when they were growing up, and they don't owe 
her any thing. And a great many parents, if they 
were living, would not contradict them. 

We have quite a number of these aggravated ca- 
ses, ready for publication, with the names and places 
of residence of the actors, who are living and mo- 
ving among us. And if there is not a reform in 
this particular, they will appear in due time. Printers 
and publishers are already engaged, and the prices 
fixed. And, if we do not come out with names, we 
shall take care that the public labor under no mis- 
take, as to the men and women, who are the chief 
actors. And if we are prosecuted for a libel, — why, 
that will only give us an opportunity to say a 
good many things, that we should not like to pub- 
lish. And we promise to pay all the damages the 
court awards. And, after carrying bills for ** a tax 
on bachelors, for the support of widows and or- 
phans," into almost every state legislature in the 
Union, it cannot be supposed, that we want any bra- 
cing on that score. We shall pay^the bills, and 
then publish more. 

Miss Mary Lyon, the founder of the Mount Ho- 
lyoke Seminary, was a maiden lady ; and so were 
the three Misses Waldo, of Worcester, (Mass.) 
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whose wills we subjoin, together with a notice of 
themselves and their bachelor brother, which we 
copy from the African Repository of 1845 : 

' We are also called upon to record the death of another 
of the Vice Presidents of the Society. During the past 
year, the Hon. Daniel Waldo, of Worcester, Mass. has 
been called to his rest in the skies. Few men have been 
taken from any community, who were more generally 
known and more universally respected : and no one could 
have been taken, whose death would be more extensively, 
and deeply, and permanently deplored. He was a true 
patriot, an intelligent philanthropist, and a profound 
Christian. The peace and good order of society, and the 
prosperity and happiness of his country, were objects of 
his constant thought and untiring devotion. Almost every 
benevolent institution can mention numerous tokens of his 
afTection, and has cause to rejoice in the largeness of his ben- 
efactions. His interest in all well-directed efforts, to en- 
lighten the ignorant, and relieve the wants of the destitute, 
and promote the moral and social welfare of all, was active 
and untiring, and his charities were as munificent and free, 
as they were discriminating and unostentatious. 

* The name of Waldo is intimately associated with 
many of the religious and charitable institutions of the 
country. # # # # Deeply imbued with religious 
faith, and feelingly impressed with a sense of all Christian 
obligation, in the liberality of a cultivated and enlightened 
mind, he devised things liberally^ and with a view to ex- 
tended good. He looked far beyond sect or party, and 
strove to learn from the instruction of his great teacher 
and master, how to regard duty to the whole race of his 
fellow-men, and the aim of his life, was its faithful and 
acceptable performance. 
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* Thus has passed the long and useful life of this good 
man. He has been borne to the tomb, full of years, and 
in honored remembrance. The tears of bereaved relatives 
and friends bedew the green sod of his fresh-made grave, 
but the deeds of public munificence and of private benev- 
olence which he has wrought, will survive all temporary 
affliction, in the cherished memory and lasting influence 
of his exemplary character and virtues.' 

Among the various objects of benevolence, to which he 
was devotedly attached, this Society held a very high 
rank. For many years, he has been a regular and liberal 
contributor to its funds. As soon as it was proposed to 
raise 815,000 for the purchase of territory, in $1,000 sub- 
scriptions, he became one of the number ; and soon there- 
after paid the amount, although it was conditional upon 
the whole sum being made up. 

Soon after his decease, died also his sister, Elizabeth 
Waldo : a worthy sister of such a brother. We cannot 
pay any adequate tribute to her worth, or sketch the va- 
rious excellences of her character. Suffice it to sav, that 
she was a Christian, most devout and zealous, whose whole 
spirit was imbued with divine benevolence, and whose 
every delight was found in doing good. She was one of 
our best friends. She was always liberal and systematic 
in her contributions to this Society ; and if at any time 
we were in special need of funds for any particular object, 
we had only to make known to her the facts, in order to 
obtain assistance. 

She with her sister, subscribed one thousand dollars to- 
wards the purchase of territory, and paid it in anticipation. 

She made this Society one of her residuary legatees, 
from which source it will ultimately receive about twelve 

THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

We believe that of her it may be said, with emphatic 

trath, * she hath done what she could.' Truly * the bles- 

23* 
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sing' of the poor African ' ready to perish,' will come opon 
her ! Aft. Rep. 

Munificent Bequests. — Probate was granted on the 
will of the late Daniel Waldo at the Probate Court in this 
town yesterday. The following is an accurate list of the 
munificent public donations, bequeathed by this will : 
To the Calvinist Society in Worcester, dwelling 

house and vestry, valued at 9 7,000 

To the Massa(?husetts General Hospital .... 40,000 
To the Massachusetts Medical Society in Wor- 
cester County, for the purpose of erecting a 

Hospital in Worcester 6,000 

To the American Board of Foreign Missions . . 40,000 
To the American Board of Domestic Missions . 10,000 

To the American Tract Society 6,000 

To the American Bible Society 10,000 

To the American Education Society 6,000 

To the American Colonization Society .... 10,000 

To the Leicester Academy 6,000 

To the Worcester County Horticultural Society . 3,000 

To the Prison Discipline Society 6,000 

To the Seaman's Friend Society in New York . 6,000 
To the Seaman's Friend Society in Boston . . 6,000 
To the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary . 6,000 
To the Bangor Theological Seminary, Maine . . 6,000 
To the Windsor Theological Seminary in Conn. 6,000 

$180,000 
In addition to the above, he gave during his life time, to 
the Calvinist Society, a meeting-house, and the lot on 
which it stood, valued at about $14,000, and sundry large 
donations to various public literary and charitable institu- 
tions. — Worcester Spy. 

Mr. W.'s sister, Rebecca Waldo, who died in 1840, made 
the following public bequests, which have been paid : 



To the American Board of Commissioners for 

Foreign Missions . . . . ^ $4,000 

To the American Home Missionary Society . . 4,000 

To the American Tract Society 2,000 

To the Theological Institute of Connecticut . . 6,000 

To the Theological Seminary at Andover, Mass. 2,000 

To the Massachusetts Missionary Society . . . 1,000 

To the Am. Seaman's Friend Society at Boston . 2,000 

To he paid after the decease of her sisters ;• 

To the Theological Institute of Connecticut . . 6,000 

To the Theological Seminary at Andover, Mass. 5,000 

To the American Home Missionary Society . . . 5,000 

To the Am. Seaman's Friend Society, Boston 5,000 

To the American Tract Society 3,000 

To the American Bible Society 5,000 

$49,000 
The residue of her property she gave to her brother 
Daniel, if he should be living at the time of the decease 
of both of her sisters ; but if he should not then be living, 
the residue was to be given to the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Her brother having 
deceased, leaving her sisters alive, the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions become her residuary 
legatees to the amount of about $12,000.— PTorc. ^gis. 

The last will and testament of the late Sarah Waldo of 
this city, (says the Worcester Spy,) was filed at the Pro- 
bate office on Tuesday. It bears date April 14, 1848, and 
provides for the following disposition of her property. She 
leaves $15,800 in bequests to relatives and others. 

The following are the public bequests : 
New England Female Moral Reform Society . . $3,000 

Foreign Evangelical Society 6,000 

American Protestant Society 6,000 

American Bethel Society 6,000 
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American Colonization Society 6,000 

Theological Seminary, Bangor 8,000 

" " Andover 8,000 

" " E. Windsor, Connecticut 8,000 

The American Home Missionary Society is made re- 
siduary legatee, and will probably receive a legacy much 
larger than any of those specifically named above. 



CHAPTER XV. 



*' Bat can the noble mind forever brood 

The willing victim of a weary mood." Camvbill. 



*' Marriage has many pains, but celibacy has no 
pleasures.'* — What a low, narrow, unchristian sen- 
timent ! But happily for us, as far as celibacy is 
concerned, none but married people subscribe to the 
doctrine. Our motto is, 

" Should Fate do its worst, and my spirit opprest, 
O'er its own shattered happiness pine ; 
Let me witness the joy" in a mabbxed man's breast, 
"And some pleasure must kindle in mine." 

Dr. Johnson, — the great English moralist, as he is 
often called, — was the author of the quotation at 
the commencement of this chapter. Still we do not 
believe that all the happiness, even of this life, is 
bound up in matrimony. Our juniors may think so, 
but we, who have lived, all of us thirty, and some 
of us one or two hundred years, have lived long e- 
nough to know for a certainty, that getting mar- 
ried is not the great business of life, — it does not an- 
swer life's great end. 

Life has import more inspiring 

Than the fancies of thy youth : 
It has hopes as high as Heaven, 

It has labor, it has truth. 



V- 
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It hai wrongs that may be righted, 
,1 Noble deeds that may be done ; 

/ Its great battles are unfought, 

Its great triumphs are unwon. 

There is rising from its troubled deeps 

A low, unceasing moan ; 
lliere are aching, there are breaking 

Other hearts besides thine own. 

From strong limbs that should be chainless, 

There are fetters to unbind ; 
There are words to raise the fidleUi 

Thece is light to give the blind. 

There are crushed and broken spirits 

That electric thoughts may thrill : 
Lofty dreams to be embodied 

By the might of one strong will. 

There are Grod and Heaven above thee ; 

Wilt thou languish in despair 7 
Tread thy griefs beneath thy feet, 

Scale the walls of Heaven by prayer. 

'Tis the key of the Apostle, 

That will open Heaven below : 
'Tis the ladder of the Patriarch, 

Whereon angels come and go. 

We are too apt to approve, or condemn a cause, 
or measure, without knowing all, or one half, that 
is to be known, and that we ought to know, before 
we give an opinion on the subject. If people, who 
are so loud, and oftentimes angry, in support or con- 
demnation of a measure, could see it in all its bear- 
ings, they would not think it worth while to make 
half the noise they do about it, either way. There 
is a point in politics, morals, and religion, and the 
whole circle of sciences, where all seeming differ- 
ences will meet and harmonize. But if minor, or 
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more important points are pushed beyond this great 
central point, — if one point is overlooked, and anoth- 
er seen double, there is clashing, and confusion, and 
contradiction. 

And marriage, for one thing, has been pushed be- 
yond its legitimate bounds, and assigned a place, 
by the whole heathen and christian world,* that God 
never intended it should occupy. True, the Roman- 
ists have pushed celibacy for their priests to ihe 
other extreme. As though there were not thousands 
in every situation in life, who would be happier and 
better, in a single state, than they would be in any 
circumstances, however prosperous, if they were 
married. And as though Romish priests, or any oth- 
er clcLss of men or women, were any better for liv- 
ing single. It would be well for Protestants and 
Romanists to remember that * Truth itself becomes 
falsehood, if it is presented in any other than its 
right relations.' There is no truth but the * whole 
truth.' Marriage and celibacy are both honorable 
in the sight of heaven. 

But Protestants and Romanists have wrested them 
from their place, and pushed both to extremes, re- 
gardless of circumstances or convenience, or any of 
the qualifying phrases with which they stand con- 
nected in Scripture. And it is no worse for Roman- 
ists to compel their priests to live single by an * in- 
fallible' ecclesiastical law, than it is for Protestants 
to compel people to marry by the equally 'infallible' 
law of public opinion ; — that has more terror for 
some very good christians, than eight, out of the ten 

^^Ohmtiaiit and heathens think preoisely alike about marriage. 
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commandinents. Hundreds and thousands haTe 
married for no other reason, than, to use their own 
expression, because they could not stand the 'stigma.' 
Tliey have married beneath themselves ; and taken 
places, for which they had not a single qualifica- 
tion, nor any heart for the efiforts and sacrifices, that 
they must daily and hourly make, to save their rep- 
utation, and keep along with the current. 

But if any ' stigma' rests on either state, it cer- 
tainly attaches to marriage, the Scriptures themselves 
being witness. And further, it is Scripture doc- 
trine, that abstract principles must bend to practi- 
cal difiiculties. And abstractionists, of every name 
and undertaking, must learn, sooner or later, that 
it requires something sterner than clamor, or strain- 
ing of points, to surmount these difiiculties. 

To those who marry, because they think it is a 
scriptural duty^ we would just say, the Scriptures 
enjoin other duties beside marriage. But we shall 
speak only of those that are contained in the ^ame 
verse in Genesis, where people think they are com- 
manded to marry. Here too, they are commanded 
to * subdue the earth, and have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowls of the air, and 
over every living thing that moveth upon the face 
of the earth.' Now does any body believe that all 
mankind are obliged to till the soil, and contrive 
some way, literally, to exercise dominion over every 
living thing that moves upon the face of the earth 1 
Yes. Just as much as that every man and woman 
is obliged to marry. 

To begin with subduing the earth. We should 
like to have ministers of the gospel, and other pub- 
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Kc lecturers, and all woQld-be literary characters, 
who ridicule us for not marrying, get them a team, — 
two yoke of oxen say, and a plough, — and attempt 
literally to ' subdue the earth.' We guess, by the 
time they had held a breaking-up plough one half- 
day, or driven the cattle for another to hold it, they 
would want their team to rest awhile, — just long e- 
nough for them to look through the Bible, and see 
if there was not something to qualify, or soften such 
a stern command. There is nothing that will set 
people to searching, and ferreting out, and admitting 
witlial, qualifications for scripture commands and 
phrases, like a love of personal ease and personal 
gratification. Why, * I had rather hold a breaking- 
up plough,' is the extreme term of comparison for 
every thing that is hard, and laborious, and strain- 
ing to the bones and muscles and spirit of farmers. 
And, if every body who marries was obliged to 
hold a breaking-up plough two or three days every 
spring, — and plant and hoe the furrows the same 
year, — it is pretty certain that, before they had got 
through with their hoeing, they would come to the con- 
clusion, that the command to marry, and to ' subdue 
the earth,' (if the two must stand or fall together,-and 
they must-) was nothing more than a permission to 
do so, if people had the inclination. But let the case 
be as it will, we wish to call the attention of the 
public to the fact, that very few of the clergymen, 
or lecturers, or writers, who ridicule us, are farmers, 
or fishermen, or fowlers ; but a great many of us 
bachelors are. And, if we are obliged to follow one 
of the commands in the same verse, we are the 

whcde : and it is just as disgraceful for those self- 
24 
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styled christians to refuse to plough, and plant, and 
hoe, as it is for us to refuse to marry. And we 
wish to know, what they have to say for them- 
selves 7 or how they expect to get over the 
disgrace of their position 1 

Hear what a distinguished clergyman (Rev.Milton 
P. Braman) of Massachusetts, in an address before 
an Agricultural Society of his own State, says of 
these fine gentlemen : — ** The wish to escape the 
manual labor of the field is a strong passion. Work 
there, is work ; it is disagreeable on account of its 
severity, its uncleanliness, its exposure to the sun 
and air, and those various influences, which are in- 
consistent with the desired grace, niceness, and deli- 
cacy of personal appearance. There are many 
young men, who have feminine propensities. They 
have that inclination for the pretty, ornamental, and 
showy in person and dress, which nature intended 
should be the exchisive property of the other sex. 
They interfere with the female prerogatives ; as much 
as some of those, whose domain they invade, do in 
their aspirations after a more gentlemanly appear- 
ance. Since the ladies have begun to wear work- 
ing jackets and pantaloons, and have exchanged 
the bonnet for the hat, I am greatly in hopes, as 
the only advantage, which is likely to grow out of 
the metamorphosis, that those young men, who have 
such pretty tastes, will permit them to take a more 
rational direction ; and that, in their endeavors to 
imitate the ladies, they will become as manly as 
they are.'** 

* The same writer further says : — " Mr. Webster might have expended 
the sums, that he has devoted to his farm of fifteen hundred acres in 
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These sinners, not only refuse to subdue the earth, 
but very few of them look after the ' fowls ' or 
* fishes/ any more than they want to eat ; and 
then, most likely, some of us bachelors have to 
catch them for them. And who but our single sis- 
ters can cook them to a turn 1 No good christians, 
who were under such obligations, would defame us 
as they do. 

But in justice to them, we would say, when they 
marry because it is a scripture command, we do 
not think they are governed entirely by a legal 
spirit. As far as that is concerned, there are two 
little English words, called interest and inclination, 
that have more to do with marrying, and farming, 
and fishing, and fowling, and dominion, than all 
the decrees and commands, that ever went forth 
from the throne of Omnipotence. In short, we think 
that very wise, or very good men, will never think 
it worth their while, to write, or speak in public 
on the subject of marriage or celibacy. Let each 
regulate itself, and let match-makers mind their 
own concerns. 

We will bring in one more quotation from Dr. 
Johnson's writings, as an oflfset to the one, that we 
have already introduced. Speaking of the unhappi- 
ness of the marriage state, and the motives and 
insincerity of the parties before marriage, he says, 
— " The whole endeavor of both parties, during 
the time of courtship, is, frequently, to hinder them- 

Marshfield, to the erction of a splendid mansion in Boston. Bat the farm 
is a nobler monument to bis Republican, and old Roman taste, than ^ould 
be a palace in the metropolis^ whose architecture should surpass all Gre- 
&me." 
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selves firom being known ; to disguise their natural 
temper, and real desires, in hypocritical imitation, 
studied compliance, and continued affectation. From 
the time their love is avowed, neither sees the other 
but in a mask ; and the cheat is managed often on 
both sides with so much art, and afterwards dis- 
covered with so much abruptness, that each has 
reason to suspect that some transformation has hap- 
pened on the wedding-night, and that, by some 
strange imposture, as in the case of Jacob, one has 
been courted, and another married." 

Sir William Comwaliis, a writer of the 17th cen- 
tury, thus describes the passion that it is presumed, 
people suppose they feel for each other before mar- 
riage. " Love. — It is a pretty soft thing this same 
love ; an excellent company-keeper, full of gentle- 
ness and affabilitie ; makes men fine, and to go 
cleanlie ; teachest them qualities, handsome protes- 
tations ; and, if the ground be not too barren, it 
bringeth forth rhimes, and the hat pulled down : 
yea, it is a very fine thing, the badge of eighteen 
and upwards, not to be disallowed ; better spend thy 
time so than at dice. ' I am content to call this love, 
though I hold love to be too worthy a cement to 
joyne earth to earth ; the one part must be celestial, 
or it is not love." 

A writer of later date responds to the above senti- 
ment, by saying, that ^^ love is a compound.'' It is 
a compound of friendship and one of the lower pas- 
sions. You may call it fancy, or taste, or let it be 
nameless. A writer of the present day speaks of ' that 
large class the unhappily married, — with broken 
hearts that brokenly live on.' The cause of this ex- 
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treme wretchedness among married people, is the 
absence of the 'friendship,' — the * celestial part' of the 
* compound,' which seldom survives marriage with 
both parties, any length of time ; though it sometimes 
does with one^ and sometimes with neither. 

Now is any man or woman to blame for living 
single, if they cannot find a person that can inspire 
this passion, — that has a ' celestial' ingredient in the 
^ compound' ? Is it not better to live single, than to 
connect ourselves with a person, whose thoughts and 
feelings and passions are all of ' earth' ? 

One of our bachelor brothers, in speaking of the 
prejudice that exists against us, says, '' For the life 
of me, I never could perceive why people should 
manifest such a mortal antipathy to old bachelors. 
There is no reason in their wrath. 'Tis spiteful, 
cruel, and uncalled for, — the trampling on a reed al- 
ready broken. It is abusing a man for the fault of 
his destiny. It is like flogging a cripple with his 
own crutches, because he is lame. Talk not to us 
of the sorrows of old maids ! They are light as air 
in comparison to those of bachelors ; — the patter of 
the small rain to the overwhelming deluge." 

A maiden lady, who read the above, said, '^ she 
should not have thought that a bachelor could have 
told such a fib^ when he must know that bachelors 
are a great deal more respected by anxious fathers 
and interested mothers, than any maiden ladies, how- 
ever worthy, ever were, or ever can be." 

Still there are a good many good and great men, 

and women too, who are without reproach and above 

suspicion, who like the company of single ladies. — 

Kr Walter Scott for one : who spent much of his 
24* 
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time with his maiden aunts. He was laine, a[nd 
went with a crutch ; and the school-boys sometiiAes 
made sport of him, called him ' Lame Waltie,' and 
were unkind in various ways. At such time, mas- 
ter Walter did not always * rule over his own spirit,* 
but would hurl his crutch at them in angry defiance; 
and then sure enough he was ^ like a city that is 
broken down, and without walls.' But his aunts, 
or the little school girls would always pick it up 
and carry it to him. He was an invalid much of the 
time, besides being lame ; and wanted some one to 
read to him a great deal of the time. In relating 
this to a friend, he thus speaks of ^Aunt Janet Scott.' 
" Her memory will ever be dear to me. I remember 
with what admirable patience she used to read to 
me at any, and at all times, whenever I asked her ; 
and much of the reading, I now know, she had no 
taste for, especially the history of various wars, that 
at that time I delighted in." He further remarked, 
that '' single ladies were more self-sacrificing, — they 
had more self-denial and patience than any other 
class, or relation, not excepting parents ; they had 
more tact ; they would bear with, and reform a pro- 
fligate nephew, where some parents would abandon 
him ; — there was more solidity of character about 
them, — more cultivation of mind and manners, — they 
were better conversationists, — they would keep to 
their subject, and there was a blending of gravity 
and quiet humor, in the most of them, that was not 
often discoverable in married women." 

Humor was originally defined — Moisture — * and, 
metaphorically, retains it. It is the dew of the miind.' 
And Dr. Channing has expressed a similar opinion. 
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with regard to the refinement, and solidity, and con- 
versational powers of single ladies. 

When Washington Irving visited Abbotsford, he 
met at the dinner table a few of Sir Walter's most 
valued friends. One of them was a single lady ; and 
he thus describes the incident. 

** That day at dinner we had Mr. Laidlaw and his wife, 
and a female friend who accompanied them. The latter 
was a very intelligent, respectable person, about the mid- 
dle age, -and was treated with particular attention and 
courtesy by Scott. Our dinner was a most agreeable one, 
for the guests were evidently cherished visitors to the 
house, and felt that they were appreciated. When they 
were gone, Scott spoke of them in the most cordial man- 
ner. ' I wished to show you,' said he, * some of our really 
excellent plain Scotch people ; not fine gentlemen and 
ladies, for such you can meet every where, and they are 
every where the same. The charactet of a nation is not 
to be learnt from its fine folks.' He then went on with 
a particular eulogium on the lady who had accompanied 
the Laidtaws. She was the daughter, he said, of a poor 
country cletgyman, who had died in debt and left her an 
orphan and destitute. Having had a good plain education, 
she immediately set up a child school, and had soon a nu- 
merous fiock under her care. — By which she earned a 
decent maintenance. That, however, was not her main 
object. Her first care was to pay off* her father's debts 
that no ill word or ill will might rest upon his memory. 
This, by dint of Scotch economy, backed by filial rever- 
ence and pride, she accomplished, though in the effort, she 
subjected herself to every privation. Not content with 
this, she in certain instances refused to take pay for the 
tuition of the children of some of her neighbors, who had 
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befriended her father in his need, and had since falien inio 
poverty. * In a word,' added Scott, * she's a fine old 
Scotch girl,' and I delight in her more than in many a fine 
lady I have known, and I have known many of the finest." 

And Sir Walter Scott is not the only great and just 
man who deals in double superlatives, when speak- 
ing or writing of bachelors and maiden ladies. And 
then all the decent wives and husbands there are, 
with just exceptions enough to prove the rule, were 
taken from our ranks, — they were all over thirty, 
over forty, over fifty, and some of them over sixty, 
before they were married. And even at that age, 
there were more green spots in their hearts, — more 
laughing, joyous rills, — than there are at thirty, in 
the hearts of many who marry at twenty, and two 
or three years upwards. People know that it is so. 
And if any ask why? it is because the springs of life 
are not exhausted before they are half filled ; — ex- 
hausted by corroding care, and disappointed hopes, 
and wasting toil, and physical weakness, and often- 
times, in addition to all the rest, a feeling very near- 
ly akin to bondage. But at our age, the mind is 
balanced, the judgment is matured, the feelings are 
strong, and the affections sincere, and the system 
firm, if ever ; consequently love with us is no mete- 
or ray, but, with reflecting minds, a light from hea- 
ven, linked with eternity. And those, who marry 
at this age, with right feelings, make their duty to a 
husband or wife, one of the circle of their religious 
duties ; — they feel religiously bound to study the 
mind and temper of their partners, and to make all 
possible allowance for constitutional defects and in- 
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firmitie^. They have, in short, the ' celestial ' ele- 
ment in the 'compound.' 

But at the time most people marry, they are gov- 
etried by impulse, and think only of themselves, — 
how they shall gratify their own tastes and feelings. 
In the matter of stern self-denying duties, they are 
mere children. But they soon find that the care and 
support of a family, if it is never so small, is no 
child's play. And because it is not all play, or all 
pleasure, they grow fretful, and fault-finding, and 
mdro^. And by the time they are dd enough to 
matry, they are weighed down and well-nigh spent 
with the cares of married life. But even if they 
were free, and wished to marry, the person to whom 
they are bound for life (in numberless cases) would 
be the last one they would choose. * Marriage,' un- 
der such circumstances, is not ' happiness,' but mis- 
ery, * such as earth knows no greater.' It has been 
well said that ' in marriage as well as in every thing 
else the law of fitness should be observed.' 

And first, with regard to time. If there is unfit- 
ness here, it pushes every thing else out of square. 
Fitness of disposition too, — fitness for earning a liv- 
ing, in the husband, and fitness for taking care of 
what he earns, in the wife. If they are not match- 
ed here, they had better not marry. It requires a 
good deal of money in the course of a year, to keep 
house decently. And if the money is not honestly 
earned, and judiciously expended, there is certainly 
no honor in marriage. The law of fitness should be 
observed too, with regard to patience. It takes a 
great deal of this commodity, to keep up the credit 
and respectability of a family, especially if there are 
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children. And a household that makes no use of it, 
must be in a wretched condition. 

Here are a few thoughts, — ^better than any thing 
that we can offer, — for those who have not a good 
supply of the article. 

Don*t get married till you can govern your passions, 

Mess*rs. Editors, — That any person should enter the 
married state, before he has learned to govern his passions ; 
and has by observation, deep study and reflection — learnt 
to bring up a family of children in the way they should 
go, is one of the evils under the sun. The corrupt influ- 
ences which flow from parents, unprepared for the duties 
of life, are numerous, and show themselves in various 
ways. Ill bred parents, like all other sinners since the fall 
of man, are inclined to hide their own sins, by casting re- 
proach on others, — of course, from such young parents, we 
soon hear such taunts as these ; — No person knows what 
he shall do till he has the trial ; — others would scold as 
well as myself, if they were placed in my situation. And 
as though they thought single persons somewhat advanced 
in life were not sufficiently afflicted, they wind up their 
scolding, by saying — * Old maids* and old bachelors' chil- 
dren are well governed.' It is true, that there are too ma- 
ny unmarried persons, and those too, who are far advanced 
in life, who have not learnt to govern themselves It is. 
true that some of this class have not committed themselves 
to the study of that theory which all married persons ought 
to practice. Still there are honorable exceptions, and vain 
parents evince their unfeeling hearts by classing all single 
persons together. If some quack parents are practising 
without previous study it does not make it true that all 
who are unmarried have not studied. That there have 
been persons, from among the married and the unmarried. 
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who never had children of their own, who have brought 
up the children of others in a way that has done honor to 
diemselves and given satisfaction to own, parents who were 
good judges, is a fact which will not be denied by any 
candid person well acquainted wiih the world. 

Farmer Sf Advocate, 

But where there are no children to try the patience, 
it sometimes happens that husbands and wives get 
out of patience with each other. * Bear and for- 
bear,' we are told, * should be the motto.' But the 
obligation is not all on one side. Forbearance and 
endurance are virtues as long as both parties are 
ready to practise them. But when the fretting is all 
on one side, the counsel to the offended party to 
' bear and forbear,' is tantamount to — fret and keep 
fretting, to the offender. 

In many cases, it is plainly the duty of the of- 
fended party to take a stand, and bring the other to 
terms, if there is any reason in them ; and if there 
is not, send them to an insane hospital. But take a 
stand, — even at the risk of having it said that you 
' are as bad, or even worse, than your fretful, dis- 
tressing companion, — only you are more deceitful, 
and it has but just been found out' 

Many a wife, and husband too, has borne with 
ill-natured companions, years after forbearance has 
ceased to be a virtue, and when at last they have 
attempted to assert their rights, have been thus de- 
famed. But rebuke is consistent with a spirit of 
love, and with the spirit of religion ; though with 
some natures, it must be a dreadful necessity that 
can induce them to administer it. 
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Bnt how many men, and women too, hare lookei 
back upon the days of their betrothal as the green- 
est spot in memory's waste, — the brightest star in 
life's cloudy firmament, — a little limpid spring in the 
great desart of conjugal life, in place of the gush- 
ing fountain which they fondly hoped would send 
forth streams of joy and gladness in ceaseless flow. 
Ah ! the remembrance of those days comes oyer the 
crushed and weary heart, like a strain of Ossian's 
music, " Pleasant, but mournful to the soul." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



LAZARUS AND HIS SISTERS. 



Christ, after suffering pain, and weariness, and 
poverty and persecution, in his lonely wanderings 
over the hills and vales of Judea, was finally cruci- 
fied by order of the High Priests of Jerusalem. And 
St. Paul fared no better. The great body of nominal 
christians in the world, profess to think Christ was 
perfect, and that Paul came nearer to perfection than 
any other mortal man. But neither Christ nor Paul 
were ever married. The bare idea of Christ's mar- 
rying is associated with a feeling of impurity in the 
mind of every one. We never named the thing be- 
fore. But the extreme point to which marriage has 
been pushed by people who, in most respects, are 
decent, has obliged us to say some things, that were 
not at all to our taste. They open the way for their 
opponents to fill whole libraries with matter that 
would be any thing but complimentary to the advo- 
cates of marriage, whatever they might think, or say, 
of marriage itself ; — marriage as it should be. 

The most of Christ's professed followers do marry, 
and yet they are imperfect. And if they only had 
head-piece, — we might as well call it brains, — e- 
uough to put the two things together, — that they 
are married, but Christ was not, and * there is nei- 
ther marrying nor giving in marriage in heaven,' — 
25 
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they would not attach so much importance to mar- 
riage, nor so much disgrace to a single state. 

Christ honored a single state. His crowning mi- 
racle was bringing to life a bachelor, who had been 
dead four days, whom the New-Testament tells us 
he loved, — loved him intensely, — he loved him in 
life, and he loved him in death. And the restora- 
tion of this bachelor to life was the most miraculous 
of all Christ's miracles. It is recorded at greater 
length, and more minutely than any other. It is 
called * the illustrious miracle, tlot only because so 
many circumstances of it are so very instructive, and 
the miracle of itself so great a proof of Christ's mis- 
sion, but because it was an earnest of the crowning 
proof of all, — Christ's own resurrection.' 

Lazarus and his sisters lived together. And when 
Lazarus was taken sick, the sisters sent a special 
messenger to Christ, who was * a good way off,"^ be- 
yond the Jordan, with the information. But the 
message did not read as even intimate friends write 
now-a-days. It did not say, ^ Lazarus is sick,' nor 
* our dear brother is sick,' — it simply said, *He whom 
thou lovest is sick.' How many, and what strong, 
what striking proofs of Christ's love for Lazarus, 
(bachelor though he was) must they have had, to 
have written in that easy, confident way. And when 
Christ came, he wept at the grave of Lazarus. 

* Jesus wept ' at the grave of a bachelor, and the 
' Jews said, behold, how he loved him !' Martha and 
Mary were distressed for the loss of their brother, 
and ^ Christ wept with those who wept,' as he gave 
orders to ' take away the stone' that lay upon the 
mouth of the grave. He had told Martha that her 
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brother should rise again ; but her answer showed 
that she did not comprehend him. * I know,' said 
she, ^ that he shall rise again in the resurrection at 
the last day.' She knew that Lazarus had lain in 
his grave four days ; and consequently the work of 
decomposition must have begun. She did not con- 
sider that * with God all things are possible,' but 
when she saw Christ making preparations to open 
the grave, she tried to dissuade him, — by telling him 
that * Lazarus had been dead four days,' and by that 
time he must be in a bad state of decay. Dr. Ham- 
mond says, ' Dead bodies, after a revolution of the 
humors, which is completed in seventy-two hours, 
naturally putrefy. Christ rose the third day, because 
he was not to see corruption.' And Martha reason- 
ed from precedent. 

There was no miracle recorded in the Old, or the 
New Testament, where a person that was dead, had 
been raised to life, after the work of corruption had 
begun, which commences at the end of the third 
day. And yet that grand, that stupendous miracle, 
the grandest ever performed on earth, — was wrought 
just to bring to life a bachelor, seemingly to cheer 
and gladden the hearts of his two single sisters ! — 
" With the additional miracle, (as some reckon it) 
that he came out of his grave, though fettered with 
grave clothes, with which he was bound, hand and 
foot, and his face bound about with a napkin ; for so 
the manner of the Jews was to bury ; he came forth 
in the same dress wherein he was buried, that it 
might appear that it was he himself, and that he 
was not only alive, but strong as ever, and able to 
walk, after a sort, even in his grave-clothes. The 
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binding of his face with a napkin, proves that he 
had been really dead, for otherwise, that would have 
smothered him. And the standers-by, in unbinding 
him, would handle him^ and see that it was he him- 
self:' 

Now, if there had been any thing wrong, in a 
civil or social point of view, in a ' single state,' 
Christ would have rebuked Lazarus and his sisters 
for living single. They were perhaps the only ones 
of their age, living in a single state,with whom Christ 
was acquainted. In those days every body was 
married ; if they were provided for in no other way, 
the law provided for them. ' Single blessedness ' is 
an emanation from, or it is the fruit of Christianity. 
You never find it in heathen countries. And it is 
worthy of remark, that as almost every body was 
married, and consequently there must have been a 
gerat many woj^thies in the land, Christ and his apos- 
tles should have gone to the greatest sinners in the 
land (according to the commonly received notions of 
our day) for rest and sympathy, after the fatiguing, 
perilous labors of the day or hour. 

Here was a respectable, well regulated family, 
where there was neither husband nor wife, but made 
up of one bachelor and two maiden ladies. And 
Christ loved them. 'Jesus loved Martha, and her 
sister, and Lazarus.' And the apostles loved them 
too. AYhen Christ told the apostles that Lazarus was 
dead, and that he must 'go to him,' Thomas said, 
* Let us go also^ that we may die with him.' And 
Thomas was no sentimentalist ; there was not a par- 
ticle of romance in his nature. The Scriptures do 
not give us any account of another such a matter-of- 
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fact character as was this same Thomas. He would 
not believe that Christ was Christ, when he saw 
him face to face, till * he had seen in his hands the 
prints of the nails, and put his finger into the prints 
of the nails, and thrust his hand into his side.' But 
cool, and calculating, and self-possessed as he was, 
his heart sunk within him, when he was told that 
Lazarus (probably the only bachelor with whom he 
had ever been acquainted) was dead. 

Lazarus had often entertained Christ and his a- 
postles ; and they were always sure of a home, and 
a welcome to all the comforts that his house afford- 
ed, as often as it came in their way to call. Says 
one commentator, ' Lazarus was a dear friend both 
to Christ and his disciples, and perhaps Thomas had 
a particular intimacy with him. Now if he be dead, 
saith he, let us even go and die with him. For * if we 
survive, we know not how to live without him.^ Pro- 
bably Lazarus had sheltered them, and provided for 
them ; and now that he was gone, they had no man 
like-minded,^ 

It was truly a calamitous event ; and it is not 
strange that even the lion-hearted Thomas was for a 
moment overwhelmed by it. Or some suppose that 
the passage means that Christ's life was especially in 
danger at that time from the Jews ; and Thomas was 
willing to go and die with Am, in his journeying to 
the family of Lazarus. 

Lazarus lived in a little village called Bethany, 
at the foot of the Mount of Olives. It was away from 
the noise and dust of the city, over the brook Ke- 
dron ; and some suppose that Lazarus and his sis- 
ters owned the whole town, with how much reason, 
25* 
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we leave others to decide. Bethany signifies, 'House 
of obedience.' In the dwelling of Lazarus, there 
Were no bustling business men, nor unquiet children, 
to disturb, but every thing to soothe and quiet a 
weary traveller. ** The universal mode of building 
houses in the East," says Dr. Robinson, ** is in the 
form of a hollow square, with an open court or yard 
in the centre; which is thus entirely shut 'in by the 
walls of the house around it. Into this court all the 
windows open ; there being usually no windows to- 
wards the street. These courts are commonly pav- 
ed ;' and in many large houses parts of them are 
planted with shrubs and trees ; and they have also 
when practicable, a fountain in them. It is custom- 
ary also in many houses to extend an awning over 
the whole court during the warmest season ; and the 
people of the house spend most of the day in the 
open air, and receive visiters there. There is often 
on the south side of the court an alcove in the wall 
of the house, furnished with divans and sofas for re- 
clining, and enjoying the fresh air, during the warm 
season. In the middle of the front of each house, 
is usually an arched passage, or gateway, leading 
into the court. The entrance into the house is often 
from this passage, or from the court itself." 

We once knew a gentleman, whose nervous sys- 
tem was entirely unstrung, and he reduced to the 
extreme of weakness, owing to his being deprived of 
a great part of his necessary sleep year after year, 
in consequence of sickness in his family. Till finally 
he could not sleep at all, because the least noise dis- 
turbed him. [We will give the remainder of the 
story in his own words.] 
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" I had been without sleep seven days and seven 
nights ; — every day after dinner the house had been 
cleared of men, women, and children, in hopes that 
I might drowse a little ; but all in vain. It was the 
eighth day, — the family had left as usual about 2 
o'clock, — the street was blockaded, the knocker was 
muffled, and I was alone in the house, except the 
nurse, but I had given up all thoughts of sleeping 
till I slept the sleep of death. I told the nurse she 
might take her station below stairs, and if I wanted 
any thing I could ring a little bell that hung on a 
string directly over my bed, because I had not 
strength to pull a common bell rope. It was a 
warm day in July, the house was still as death, and 
as I lay on my pillow I sighed for the abode of Laz- 
arus, and thought how quietly I could slumber the 
livelong day, in the cool, still court, shut in by the 
walls of the house, with the fountain playing in the 
midst, all undisturbed by the thought that at just 
such an hour, whether I slept or waked, a family 
must come trooping in, to be fed, and lodged, and 
cared for in various ways. I had travelled the 
length and breadth of America, and over England 
and Scotland ; but I had never seen or read of a 
place, that had such charms for me, as the home of 
Lazarus, as my imagination had pictured it. And 
while I mused, I fell into a gentle slumber, and 
dreamed that I had just reached the dwelling of La- 
zarus, whither I had been journeying seven long 
years. — true enough I had sighed for it seven years, 
— and that the half was not told me in the Scrip- 
tures of the quiet, and beauty, and freshness of the 
scene. When I awoke, it was raining gently, and 
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the sun was down ; and I shall never forget the 
comfortable feeling with which I looked around the 
room in its evening shade, and realised that I must 
have slept several hours. Compared with the agony 
of the very hour before I slept, it seemed like the 
rest and enjoyment of heaven. It was a year before 
I recovered my strength, and in that time I visited 
Lazarus and his sisters more than once in my dreams, 
and once I told them I never wondered that Tho- 
mas felt as he did when he heard that Lazarus was 
dead." 

The same gentleman said, he had since read the 
account of Lazarus and his sisters in the New Tes- 
tament hundreds of times, and the notes of every 
commentator (he believed) who had ever written on 
the subject. Christ and his followers loved Lazarus 
and his sisters. And the Jews generally loved them. 
^ Many of the Jews came to Martha and Mary to 
comfort them concerning their brother.' And while 
they sympathized with the sisters, they probably 
felt, that ' they too had lost a friend and an agree- 
able, serviceable companion.' 

This is the estimation in which single ladies and 
gentlemen were held by Christ and his apostles, and 
the best part of the Jews. Christ honored them as 
he honored no other class of men or women, while 
he was on earth. 

" Then revile not my strain, for the good and the great" 

Of the married have nobly confest, 
That ours is the glory, and if there be shame, 

'Tie THEIRS, by the Scripture Test. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THOUGHTS FOR YOUNG MEN. 

"Rest! where shall rest be found, 

Rest for the weary soul ? 
'Tis Tain the ocean's depths to sound, 

Or pierce to either pole. 
The world can never give 

The bliss for which we sigh ; 
'Tis not the whole of life to live, 

Nor ALL of death to die." 

We have a great many sources of enjoyment, 
temporal and spiritual, in this world ; but our main 
business here is to provide for the spiritual. The 
question at the judgment seat will not be, what civil 
or social relation we have sustained toward our fel- 
low-men ; but whether we have made the most of 
our time and talents, and used the world without 
abusing it, — made the most and the best of our ex- 
istence here. There are good and bad, — the best 
and the worst influences around us. And every 
young man owes it to himself to get where the best 
influences are, even if he does not get quite so much 
money, or see so much company, or find so much 
excitement. Fathers have ruined promising sons by 
putting them among bad influences, just to save hi- 
ring a man or boy, or because they could get high 
wages. Such fathers had better never been born. 
We are bound to make the best of our families, 
and the community. It is not enough for us to strive 
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hard to get to heaven ourselves, — we must make 
some effort to take our neighbors along with us. 
And how many thousands there are, who only want 
a grasp of the hand, and a look, or word of en- 
couragement from those who think they are good 
christians, to induce them to enter the path that 
leads to eternal life. In summer evenings we have 
seen or heard, collections of young men in club- 
rooms, and work-shops, at the corners of streets, and 
on public squares. We have heard their profanity 
and vulgarity, and ridicule of sacred things. We 
have heard them sing too, — songs that were chaste 
and purely sentimental ; such as * Bonny Doon,' 
' Auld Lang Syne,' ' Oft in the stilly Night,' * When 
marshalled on the nightly plain,' and others of kin- 
dred sentiment. And more harmonious, melting 
strains never rose from voice, or key, or string. And 
the music that is in them, is not all. There are 
fine minds, and noble spirits in these collections of 
young men, repulsive as many of them look and 
seem ; and all that is wanting is moral culture, to 
make them better men, than many who look down 
upon them with pharisaical pride and scorn ; ^ thank- 
ful that they are not as other men are.' But when 
these good christians come to the judgment seat of 
Christ, they will be met with the searching question, 
* Where is thy brother 7' Will they reply as did 
Cain of old, ^ Am I my brother's keeper?' Will it 
avail them if they do 7 We think not. 

If ^ the self-sacrificing benevolence of Christ made 
one unbroken descent, from heights of glory that no 
wing could scale, to depths of humiliation that no 
lines could fathom, * to seek and to save lost men,' 
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surely, something of the kind will be required of his 
professed followers here. And something more must 
be accomplished than has ever yet been attempted 
in this way, or many who now, are not far from the 
kingdom of heaven, will come short at last. The 
work may be difficult, but our mission here is to bat- 
tle manfully with difficulties. Even this world will 
be a sad one to him, who shrinks from its sober du- 
ties, and the future will be sadder still. 

But if a young man is trained * up in the way he 
should go,' when he goes out into the world ^ he car- 
ries with him a self-balancing power,' that will keep 
him erect amid all the buffetings and temptations of 
the world without ; — he carries a living light, that 
* can illumine his own true sphere, whether clouds 
or suns are round about him.' But to all young 
men, who have not been trained up in the way they 
should go, we would say, — if you have been neg- 
lected in childhood and youth, till you are bound 
down, and well nigh ruined by your degrading hab- 
its, — if good men pass you by with scorn, and * no 
man careth for your souls '; you must care for your- 
selves, — be true to yourselves. 

Your better nature often rises in rebellion against 
the course you are pursuing. It is your better an- 
gel that thus speaks to you. Listen to her dictates. 
Shake off the oppressive, the degrading load, and 
stand up a freeman. It may seem impossible for 
you, to escape from such bondage, — the bondage of 
vicious habits ; — it may seem like removing moun- 
tains. But Revelation tells us of the faith that can 
remove mountains. And in your case all that is 
wanting is a caZm, (not an impulsive) resolute will. 
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You may be vile, — you may be polluted, — but if 
you are, there is hope for you. Christ died to save 
just such as you. The Old and the New Testament 
were given for just such as you. The Christian 
ministry was instituted for just such as you. And 
you can yourself wrestle with the angel of God as 
did Jacob of old, — wrestle all night ^ until the break- 
ing of the day.' Until you can say with Jacob, 

Lame as am I take the prey, 
Earth, hell, and sin, with ease o'ercome ; 

I leap for joy, pursue my way, 
And, as a bounding hart, fly home ; 

Through all eternity to prove 

Thy nature and thy name is Love." 

" Jacob's words, * I will not let thee go except 
thou bless me,' inspired mortal to struggle with im- 
mortal powers." Like Jacob, inscribe on your ban- 
ner, ' I can and I will.' — ' bind the soul with the 
strong cords of obligation, — put on band after band,' 
till you are master of it, resolved to build it up for 
heaven and for eternity, regardless of every obstacle, 
and in defiance of all opposition. * Next to a sense 
of the Divine presence, there is nothing so invigor- 
ating to the spirit as the consciousness of indepen- 
dence.' True, as it regards our earthly comforts, we 
are, in many respects, dependent on each other. — 
Men have common wants, and common interests, and 
common bonds of sympathy; and ^ we must all be 
subject to the powers that be.' But ^ there is one lit- 
tle territory, over which God designs that man should 
sway an exclusive sceptre, — that territory is his own 
soul. On this no tyrant dare rattle his chains; — into 
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this, no monarch can push his bayonets. It is a holy- 
inheritance ; it is celestial soil ; it is guarded by the 
cherubic sword.' See to it then, young man, that 
neither the laugh nor the jest, nor the sophistry of thy 
fellow mortals enslave it ; — trust it not with the 
* shipwrecked reason of the world.' For * what do 
they know of the wants of the soul? Were they 
by, in the laboratory of heaven, when God struck it 
off? Or can they measure its apprehensions or its 
anguish ? Can they see it cling to the cross, or attach 
itself to the throne, or cast anchor within the veil ? 
Can they lift the curtain that hides eternity, and 
travel up with it to see what will be its wants in 
unwasting ages ? No, no. God alone knows the 
wants of the soul,' — He alone can supply them. 
Then, be true to thyself, and true to thy God. 

" So build we up the being that we are ; 

Thus deeply drinking in the soul of things, 

We shall be wise perforce ; — shall fix in calmer seats 

Of moral strength, and raise to loftier heights . 

Of love divine, our intellectual soul.'' 

But there are young men, — and men in middle 
life, who are patterns of propriety. As far as the 
world knows, they * have kept all the command- 
ments from their youth up ;' — they have talents, 
wealth and influence; and they have souls of fire 
too, — on fire to do something for their race, — some- 
thing that would make their names illustrious, and 
benefit the world. But they are bound down by 
conventional rules, and party lines, and the much- 
refined opinions of their own circle. And thus ' souls 
of fire miss their hour and languish into ashes. 

26 
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Is not this conformable to what all men feel in 
their own case 7 Who is there that has not thought 
over and over again, what else he would have done, 
what else he could have been? Vanity indeed may 
fool us here, and self- tenderness be too ready to look 
upon the mis-spending of years as any thing but our 
own fault. Let us listen then to each other. Does 
almost any one that we know appear to do or be all 
that he might ? How far from it ! Regard for a 
moment the manner in which a vast proportion of 
those, who. from independency of fortune, and from 
education, are able to do the most good in the world, 
spend their time, and say if there be not an immense 
proportion of the capability of mankind undeveloped. 

The fact is, the bond of union among men, is also 
the bond of restraint. We are committed not to a- 
larm or distress each other by extraordinary displays 
of intellect or emotion. Many struggle for awhile 
against the repressive influences, but at length yield 
to the powerful temptations to nonentity. The so- 
cial despotism presents the fetes with which it seeks 
to solace and beguile its victims ; and he who be- 
gan to put on his armor for the righting of many 
wrongs, is soon content to smile with those who 
smile. Thus daily do generations ' ripe and rot,' 
life unenjoyed, the great mission unperformed. 

Do angels ever weep 7 If they do, what a subject 
for their tears in the multitude of young souls, who 
come, in the first faith of nature, to grapple at the 
good, the true, the beautiful, but are instantly thrown 
back, helpless and mute, into the limbo of common- 
place ! Oh conventionality ! quiet may be thy fire- 
side hours, smooth thy pillowed thoughts ; but at 
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what a sacrifice of the right and the generous, of the 
best that breathes and pants in our nature, is thy 
peace purchased ! 

Is not one great cause of the dissatisfaction, which 
rests on the close of most lives, just this sense of 
having all the time made no right or full use of the 
facilities bestowed upon us ? The inner and the 
true man pent up, concealed from every eye, or 
only giving occasional glimpses of itself in whimsi- 
cal tastes and oddities — uneasy movements of un- 
developed tendency — we walk through a masque, 
called life, acting up to a character, which we have 
adopted, or which has been imposed upon us, doing 
nothing from the heart, * goring' our best thoughts 
and impulses to make them lie still. Pitiable pa- 
rade ! T^he end comes, and finds us despairing 
over previous years, lost beyond recovery, and which, 
were they recovered, we would, perhaps, again lose. 

And, if such be a common case, can we wonder 
at the slow advance of the public, or national im- 
provements ? There must be a design with regard 
to highly-endowed natures, that they are to bear 
upon all around them, with such intellectual 
and moral force as they possess, and thus be con- 
tinually working on for the general good. This 
we might consider as a sort of pabulum, requisite 
for the public health — something analogous to air 
or food with respect to the bodily system. But is 
this moral necessary of life diffused as it ought to 
be 7 Let the endless misdirections and repressions 
of human capability answer the question.* 

But let it be borne in mind, that, however limited 

* Literary Emporium, 1845. 
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and humble, or vast, and grand, and exalted the for- 
tunes and talents of men may be, each one should 
have some great or serious aim, to which his man- 
hood can cling, that will not reproach him in a 
dying hour. Many have the talents, and are ambi- 
tious to accomplish some great things in the world ; 
and they would not care a fig for public opinion, if 
they were sure they should succeed at last, even in 
an unpopular cause. But they cannot bear failure 
or defeat. Such men want firmness, and that is all 
they do want. Manly resistance to wrong, and per- 
severance in the right, subdues the opposition, and 
oftentimes calls forth the admiration of the world. 

But, suppose it is a personal, private affair, and 
poverty has hedged you in, so that your ' way is 
hid V It is said, that '^ One of the most distin- 
guished surgeons of modern times performed nearly 
all the operations of surgery with a razor. West, 
it is well known, commenced painting in a garret, 
and plundered the family cat for bristles to make 
his brushes. When Paganini once rose to amuse a 
crowded auditory with his music, he found that his 
violin had been removed, and a coarse instrument 
had been substituted for it. Explaining the trick, 
he said to the audience : — ' Now I will show, that 
the music is not in my violin^ but in me!' Then 
drawing his bow, he sent forth sounds, sweet as ever 
entranced delighted mortals. Be assured, the world 
is a coarse instrument, at best; and, if you would 
send forth sweet sounds from its strings, there must 
be music in your fingers. Fortune may favor, but 
do not rely upon her ; do not fear her. Act upon 
the doctrine of the Grecian poet : — 
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" I seek what's to be sought ; 
I learn what's to be taught ; 
I beg the rest of Heaven." 

There are some who have talents, and all the re- 
quisite qualifications, and they feel it to be their du- 
ty, to preach the gospel at home or in foreign lands, 
* but then there are so many difficulties/ — but do 
they imagine that they can meet a difficulty that St, 
Paul did not vanquish ? But he was an apostle, 
they say, and the most successful of all the apostles. 
And what was the secret of his success 7 Was it 
his learning ? The gift of tongues made the other 
apostles his equals in this respect. Was it his elo- 
quence ? Doubtless he was eloquent ; but ApoUos 
too was eloquent, and mighty in the Scriptures. 
Was it his inspiration ? But were not others inspi- 
red also ? It was his firmness and perseverance. 

When he preached Christ Jesus and him crucified, 
nothing could drive, or divert, or daunt him. * This 
one thing I do, forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things that 
are before, I press toward the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.' 

Have any undertaken, or are they anxious to as- 
cend from poverty and obscurity to eminence and 
wealth ? Ask the field or the cabinet, any profession 
whatever, or either house of Congress, whether there 
are any difficulties, which will not yield to firmness 
and perseverance, and ten thousand voices shall re- 
spond, in animating accents, No, no ! 

The exercise of any of the faculties within pre- 
scribed limits, affords enjoyment. Go to your con- 
gress of nations. See those two champion-states- 

26* 
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men meet in fierce and final struggle. A nation's 
arguments, a nation's feeling, a nation's interest, 
crowd upon each aching head, and press each throb- 
bing heart. The world's wit and wisdom crowd the 
halls, and beauty in the glittering gallery watches 
the approaching conflict. The multitudes besiege 
the doors, and aisles, and windows, anxious to wit- 
ness the scene, and herald the issue. The champions 
rise upon the tempest of human passions ; they 
raise storm after storm, and throw thunderbolt on 
thunderbolt at each other ; they soar wing to wing 
into the loftiest regions ; they grapple with each oth- 
er, soul to soul. Then is the purest, deepest, sweet- 
est rapture, save that which comes from heaven. 
It were cheap to buy one draught with the crown 
of empire."* 

But many who might enjoy this pleasure, if they 
would make the eflbrt, remain passive, and attempt 
nothing, lest they should not succeed. 

But whatever talents or capabilities men may 
possess for any enterprise, we can do nothing that 
will count or weigh in the scale of eternity, unless 
we ask assistance and direction from Heaven. Men 
should read the Scriptures. The best and the worst 
of men should read them ; the man of business, and 
the man of leisure ; the gamester and the debauchee, 
the intemperate and the theatre-going man, should 
all get them a Bible, and read a few verses at least 
every night before they retire to rest. It could do 
them no harm, and might do them infinite good. 

After the ten commandments were given at Mount 
Sinai, God commanded the Israelites to teach them 

* Rev. Edward Thomson, Principal of Norwalit Seminary. 
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to their children, in these words. " Now these are 
the commandments, the statutes, and the judgments, 
which the Lord your God commanded to teach you, 
that ye might do them in the land whither ye go to 
possess it. That thou mightest fear the Lord thy 
God, to keep all his statutes and his commandments, 
which I command thee ; thou and thy son, and thy 
son's son, all the days of thy life ; and that thy 
days may be prolonged. Hear, therefore, O. Israel, 
and observe to do it ; the Lord our God is one Lord. 
And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might. 
And these words which I command thee this day, 
shall be in thy heart : and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou lyest down, 
and when thou risest up. And thou shalt bind 
them for a sign upon thy hand, and they shall be 
as frontlets between thine eyes. , And thou shalt 
write them upon the posts of thy house, and on thy 
gates." 

And these specific, imperative commands are bind- 
ing on all men, for all coming time. And if pa- 
rents disobey them, sorrow and suflFering must be 
the portion of them and their children. That is 
the natural course of things ; — nothing can save 
them but a special interposition of Providence. And 
we wish that those who have been neglected, would 
try and repair the breach of parental duty by * tea- 
ching the commandments, and statutes, and judg- 
ments of God ' to themselves ; and be, in the high- 
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est sense, self-taught, self-made men, — men, whom 
God, and perhaps men, would delight to honor. 

Some may still think they are so bad, and the 
power of habit is so strong, that their case is hope- 
less. But it is not. Let your temper, and passions, 
and desires, be what they may, if you are a rational 
being, you owe it to yourself to cultivate your mo- 
ral and intellectual faculties so as to bring the an- 
imal propensities under control. And you can do it. 
There were good feelings and principles implanted 
in your nature, though they are of no avail as long 
as you do not govern your passions. But they are 
still there. Hidden and weak they may be, from 
long oppression, — but there is still something left to 
work upon ; and you have no time to lose in be- 
ginning, for principles always loosen beneath the 
sway of unmastered passions ; * there is an under- 
current, that grows strong by indulgence, and 
sweeps over all the better feelings of our nature like 
a sirocco.' Byroji says, 

" Untaught in youth my heart to tame. 
The springs of life were poisoned." 

The springs of your life may be poisoned, but, if 
you are true to yourself, with the help of Omnipo- 
tence you can neutralize and eradicate the poison. 
There is light enough around you to condemn you, 
if you do not profit by it. There is preaching and 
Bibles, and moral and religious reading, and moral 
and religious lectures of every grade, and style. — 
There are seminaries of learning, where the claims 
of morality are enforced ; there are Bible classes, and 
Sabbath schools, and prayer and conference meet- 
ings, for the benefit of regenerate and unregenerate 
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souls. Grant that there may be a great deal of im- 
perfection in these means of improvement ; still the 
good, that is overlooked in them, will rise up in judg- 
ment, and condemn many, who might have profited 
by it, but would not. 

We are all passing away. The years, which are 
to come to us, will be shorter, than those that have 
flown ; and, when they have passed, where are 
we 7 * Fixed in an eternal state.' And, to be hap- 
pily fixed, we must give some thought to the subject 
here ; and begin with reading the Scriptures. There- 
in will be found food for every want of the heart, 
and every frame of mind. And those, who do not 
feel that they have any want of the heart, can read 
them for their literary merit. Reading the Bible at 
all, may be the day of small things — the *4ittle 
leaven, that will leaven the whole lump." 

There are men — exalted in station, but degraded 
in character — who have fine intellectual tastes, and 
keen logical perceptions, and such cannot but be in- 
terested in the writings of St. Paul. 

Dr. Harwood thus characterizes Paul and his wri- 
tings : — ** All his writings speak him a man of the 
most exalted genius, and the strongest abilities. His 
composition is peculiarly nervous and animated. He 
possessed a fervid conception, a glowing but chas- 
tised fancy, a quick apprehension, and a ipost im- 
mensely ample and liberal heart. Inheriting from 
nature distinguished powers, he carried the culture 
and improvement of them to the most exalted height 
to which human learning could push them ; an 
excellent scholar, an acute reasoner, a great orator, 
a most instructive and spirited writer. Longinus 
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classes the apostle among the most celebrated ora- 
tors of Greece. His speeches, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, are worthy the Roman senate. They 
breathe a most generous fire and fervor, — are ani- 
mated with a divine spirit of liberty and truth, — 
abound with instances of as fine address, as any of 
the most celebrated orations of Demosthenes can 
boast ; and his answers, when at the bar, to the 
questions proposed to him by the court, have a po- 
liteness and a greatness, which hardly any thing in 
antiquity ever equalled. His writings show him 
eminently acquainted with Greek learning and He- 
brew literature. He greatly excelled in the profound 
and accurate knowledge of the Old Testament, which 
he is perpetually citing and explaining, with great 
skill and judgment, and pertinently accommodating 
to the subject he is discussing. A negligent great- 
ness, if I may so express it, appears in his writings. 

"Full of the dignity of his subject, a torrent of sa- 
cred eloquence bursts forth, and bears down every 
tiling before it with irresistible rapidity. He stays 
not to arrange and harmonize his words and periods, 
but rushes on as his vast ideas transport him, borne 
away by the sublimity of his theme, and, like Pin- 
dar, when seized with poetic inspiration, with strong 
pinions soars above the clouds, and far, far below, 
at an inunense distance, leaves all mortal things. 

" Hence his frequent and prolix digressions, though 
at the same time his comprehensive mind never loses 
sight of his subject, but he returns from these excur- 
sions, resumes and pursues it with an ardor and 
strength of reasoning, that astonishes while it con- 
vinces. He introduces any subject, which he is a- 
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fraid will prejudice and disgust his countr3rinen, the 
Jews, with a humility and modesty that secures your 
attention, and with an insinuating form of address, 
to which you can deny nothing. Upon occasion also, 
we find him employing the most keen and cutting 
raillery in satirizing the faults and foibles of those 
to whom he wrote." 

If a person has not much lime to read, perhaps 
it would be more profitable to read all the Epistles 
and the New Testament generally, and the Psalms 
and Prophecies, than it would to read the Bible 
through in course ; though it is well to read it 
through as often as we can. In the Psalms will be 
found an utterance for every feeling of joy and sor- 
row. Speaking of the Psalms, an eloquent writer 
i^ys, — 

" Great has been their power in the world. They 
resounded amidst the courts of the tabernacle ; they 
floated through the lofty and solemn spaces of the 
temple. They were sung with glory in the halls of 
Zion ; they were sung with sorrow by the streams of 
Babel. And when Israel had passed away, the harp 
of David was still awakened in the church of Christ. 
In all the eras and ages of that church, from the 
hymn which first it whispered in an upper chamber, 
until its anthems filled the earth, the inspiration of 
the royal prophet has ehraptured its devotions, and 
ennobled its rituals. 

" And thus it has been, not alone in the august 
cathedral, or the rustic chapel. Chorussed by the 
winds of heaven, they have swelled through God's 
own temple of the sky and stars ; they have rolled 
over the broad desert of Asia, in the matins and 
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vespers of ten thousand hermits. They have rung 
through the deep valleys of the Alps, in the sobbing 
voices of the forlorn Waldenses ; through the steeps 
and caves of Scottish highlands, in the rude chant- 
ings of the Scottish Covenanters ; through the woods 
and wilds of primitive America, in the heroic hal- 
lelujahs of the early pilgrims. 

*' Nor is it in the congregation alone that David 
has given to the religious heart a voice. He has 
given an utterance also for its privacy to the low- 
lying invalid, soothing the dreariness of pain, soften- 
ing the monotony of heavy times, supplying the 
prayer or the promise, with which to break the mid- 
night or the sleepless hour ; for the unhappy, to give 
them words of sadness, by which to relieve their 
disquieted and their cast-down souls ; by which to 
murmur, between themselves and God, the holy sor- 
row that Heaven alone should hear ; for the peni- 
tent when the arrows of conviction rankle in his 
breast, when the light- of grace would seem departed, 
and the ear of mercy closed — then David gives the 
cry of his own impassioned deprecation, in supplica- 
tion and confession. And when contrition has found 
repose, and the tempest of lamentation been stilled, 
by the assurance of peace, he gives the hymn of 
his exultant and his grateful praise.'' 

But almost every book contained in the Scriptures 
has been called the most beautiful, or the most sub- 
Um€j as they happened to strike the taste or feelings 
of the student. One prefers the book of Ruth, ano- 
ther the book of Esther ; another E^ekiel, and ano- 
ther Luke. One says, * Habbakuk is the most sub- 
lime thing ever written.' Another sorrowing spirit 
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and sad writer says, * Give me, in preference to all 
others, the writings of Job, where he pours forth 
his sorrows in some of the mournfullest strains that 
ever gushed from a heart, melted in the furnace of 
affliction.' And it has been quite as eloquently said 
by another, ' If the Scriptures could be compared to 
a ring, the book of Romans is the gem, and the 
eighth chapter its highest point of brilliancy.' In 
short, * The mine of Scripture is inexhaustible,' and 
from the time at which it was first opened, till the 
end of all things, not one laborer who works therein, 
not excepting the most sickly and feeble, will re- 
main unrewarded, but shall bring forth gems, and 
gold, and all rare and beautiful things, such as this 
world, with all its wealth, will never be able to af- 
ford him.' The Rev. Mr. Harris, an English divine, 
sums it all up in these few, but inspiring words, — 
' The Bible is the prophet of hope, and ita loftiest 
strains are of glory to come.' 



For the benefit of those who have made the grand 
discovery, that the Bible is not true, we have writ- 
ten down the following lines of poetry, that a grand- 
mother in the family used to say over to us in our 
young days. They struck our childish fancy, and 
we used to ask her to repeat them till we could say 
them by heart. We never saw them in print ; and 
do not know the author, or whether we have quo- 
ted them correctly. We have written them down 
just as they were repeated to us. 

27 
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THK BIBLE. 

HAiLy Holy VohnM ! wiMM bktt pig* 

iMtraelt cor jovthi supports ovr age, 

Batmt tluMgk Um ti^nim ofdcittli's ink aigfct, 

Aad Mags elenitjr to ligfal $ 

DsspiMd, neglected, thoogfa tboa art, 

When vice asnrpa with poisoned dart ; 

TIm deist dazzled witb the ray 

Of nasoo's gUmmering, twilight day,— 

Wildend in specnkti^ maze,— 

li arror loat, that doiids thy Uase, 

Nor troth, nor beanty in thee see. 

Still thon art Tery dear to me. 

Say, thou, who deem*sl this book a Iie» 
If thon eaast give one reason why?— 
If one frir reason can be shown 
That reason would not blush to own. 

Go, dive the depths of ancient times, — 
The records search of Tarious dimes, — 
Whate'er shall prove it felse or true. 
External, or internal, view, 
With reason's bri^t, impartial eye. 
And think it, if thou canst, a lie. 

Thy reason, learning, wit, may looJs 
Disdainful on this humble book ; 
Bat has thine eye with keener view 
Than Newton's, looked creation tliroiigh 7 
Or sought, like Locke, the laws that bind 
The subtle movements of the mind 7 
Is Milton's boundless learning thine 7 — 
Heir of antiquity's rich mine ; — 
His stretch of thought, his &ncy vast. 
Creation's utmost bounds has passed I 
Has brighter beams of glory's sun 
Been showered on thee than Washington 7 
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Tet these were Christians, and revered 
The pages you so oft have jeered. 

Blest Book ! May I with reverence due, 
Thy lucid leaves forever view ; 
Each truth with awed attention scan, 
That points the way of life to man. 



CONCLUSION. 



" We muBt run glittering, like a brook in the open sunshine, 
Or we are nnblest." 



" Tffls," says Robert Phillip, " is emphatically 
true of all minds, and especially of great minds. 
Great objects are necessary for them. *For what 
purpose 7 That great minds may not prey upon 
themselves. Unemployed and misapplied talents 
are sure to revenge themselves upon their possess- 
ors. They will not lie in the mind, like lightning in 
a cloud, without injuring their sanctuary, or losing 
their energy ; but will impair at'once their shrine 
and themselves. Great powers were created for 
great purposes; and, when not applied to them, they 
assail each other, like wild beasts in a cage. Mem- 
ory keeps conscience sleepless, and imagination tor- 
ments both. The visions of fancy become the real- 
ities of sensation. The brain burns sensibly ; and 
the palpitations of the heart are the pulsations of 
the soul. Thoughts are substances, and feelings 
convulsions. 

There is, however, no essential nor inseparable 
tendency to morbid disease, in great mental powers. 
It is not by any law of their nature that they run 
wild. Accordingly, when they are so engrossed 
with great public objects, that self is absorbed in 
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pure philanthropy, they work well. The moment 
a great man ceases to be his own centre^ he begins 
to enjoy himself; and whenever he forgets himself 
in behalf of mankind, his powers move as regularly 
as stars in the firmament, without tarnishing the 
beauty, or disturbing the repose of the sanctuary. 

The reason is obvious ; they find in real philan- 
thropy, a sphere commensurate with their might, 
and even surpassing it. It is this that restores and 
establishes the balance of great mental powers. 
They cease to be felt, or to appear, too great, when- 
ever the field of moral desolation opens in all its 
width and woes. Idolatry, slavery, superstition, 
when understood, impose upon the mightiest mind, 
— not exactly such a sense of its own weakness, as 
renders their overthrow hopeless ; but such a con- 
viction of the inadequacy of all mere human power 
to overthrow them, as the ocean in a storm, pro- 
duces, of the insufficiency of any human power to 
calm it. 

Talents are thus brought to their real level, 
as well as into their proper element, when fairly 
confronted with, and committed upon, the grand 
and eternal interests of the world. It is the too lit- 
tle, not the too much of power that is then felt. The 
greatest rocks, in common with * the sands,' upon 
the shores of the aggressive sea of evil, feel their 
own insufficiency to repel its waves. 

This is a conviction which nothing else can pro- 
duce. The ordinary pursuits, are so ordinary, that 
they only inflate the consciousness of mental power. 
One man could produce sermons which would 
eclipse all the triumphs of the pulpit ; another, 

27» 
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a book which would immortalize him ; but tbcy 
do not. Why 7 they think it beneath them to ap- 
pear in the arena of emulation. So it would, if 
the effort terminated wholly or chiefly in their own 
fame. To be the first preacher, the first orator, or 
the first writer, of his age, is a distinction unwor- 
thy of a great man to covet on its own account. 
In this connexion, his mind would as soon weary 
of it, as his head would of wearing the iron crown 
of Charlemagne. It would be more than an incum- 
brance ; it would prove a curse, by throwing his 
mighty powers in upon himself, and loose upon each 
other. He might soon become a dram-drinker ^ from 
utter sickness of his own fame. 

But, — let the same man espouse one or more of 
the grand moral interests of the world at large, and 
identify his being and his bliss with it, for time and 
eternity, and make his purpose of carrying it, his 
fate, and hold it to be himself^ — what aspect, then, 
would the pulpit, the platform, and the press wear 
to him ? Not that of arenas to shrink from, or to 
be ashamed of ; but vantage grounds, on which to 
exhibit, not himself, but perishing and prostrate mil- 
lions, crying out for liberty and salvation. 

Let the man who wishes to hide himself, put them 
forward ; and he will soon cease to think of himself, 
or to be thought of, except as their representative. 

But the inactive are afraid of appearing ostenta- 
tious. Stepping forward to espouse a great cause, 
after having long shrunk from publicity, seems to 
imply a recognition of their own greatness, if not 
to amount to a proclamation of it. There iiis! 
They have not lost nor forgotten themselves in a 
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great cause. Its bearing upon themselves is still the 
first question witl^ them ; a plain proof that they 
have not studied it sufficiently. The thing to be 
put forward is, not themselves, but the state of oth- 
ers ; and the man who cannot both hide and forget 
himself, in his exhibitions of a fallen world, has 
never fully sounded the depth of its fall, however 
great he may be in mind or morals,*' * For none 
of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself.' 
Men of inferior minds, — those who have but 
one talent, — the lame, the halt, and the blind; the 
poor, the despised, and the obscure, all have some- 
thing to do for the world's regeneration. A poverty- 
stricken old lady, who had been sick for years, told 
her rich, benevolent neighbor that his gifts would 
do precious little good without old Betty's prayers. 
And the most helpless can invoke a blessing on the 
efibrts of the rich and gifted. And if they sigh and 
weep when they look around on a world like this, 
they can hope and rejoice when they think of the 
bright world above. ' Hope is a star that lights the 
dreariest waste of life, — a balm that soothes our 
darkest woes." How dim and cheerless would be 
our journey through life, were it not for her angel 
form, radiant with life and beauty, whispering of a 
holier and better world, while the response comes up 
from the depths of the soul. And for a while we 
hold communion with ourselves and our God. 

But the world with its cumbering cares, and vain 
illusions, must intervene, and we are again lost in 
its whirl. The lamp of faith burns dim, and ' glo- 
rious things to behold,' are seen but famtly and afar 
in the distance. And thus it will ever be while w# 
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are fettered by the ilesb, and far from our final home. 
Still these visions of light, and gl^ry, and happiness, 
are not mere visions, but grand realities. 'Rev- 
elation tells us of a city, of mansions, of foundation 
walls and gates, rich, bright and glorious, but still 
bearing some resemblance to scenes and sights, to 
which we have been accustomed.' And analogy and 
common sense tell us, there must be some conditions 
to the heirship of such an inheritance. 

* And one of the triumphs of the judgment day,' 
says an English divine, * will be the triumph of 
common sense. Men will finally be judged accord- 
ing to known laws of God. There is the law of 
eternal morality suited to our original nature ; and 
the law of grace, brought in to suit our lapsed con- 
dition, and men must abide this law, or abide its 
penalty.' This law of grace just suits the lapsed 
condition of the vilest and most degraded of our 
race. And the best men were made for the express 
purpose of helping the vile to lay hold on the con- 
ditions of this law. It is work for eternity. 

*' When Bacon, the sculptor, was retouching the 
statue of Chatham, in Westminster Abbey, a divine, 
who was a stranger, tapped him on the shoulder, 
and said, ' Take care what you are doing. You 
work for eternity.' " But what is the work of the 
sculptor, who fashions wood and stone, compared 
with his, who moulds the soul 7 

* Characters for eternity are formed in time.' 
We all work for eternity, — an eternity of bliss or 
wo. And ^ the days of eternity have been compared 
to the leaves of the forest, and to the blades of the 
meadow ,• to the drops of the ocean, and to the 
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sands upon its shores ; to the stars of the sky, and 
to the beams of the sun. But what are leaves and 
blades, and drops, and sands, and stars, and sun- 
beams, to eternity ? Add the whole, and multiply 
them by each other, subtract the mighty sum, and 
it would diminish nothing from the ages of immor- 
tality ; from the duration of a soul.' 

Would to heaven, we could all remember our re- 
sponsibility, and our accountability, and be wise un- 
to salvation. 
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